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THE FINANCIAL DIFFICULTIES OF 
HOME RULE. 


Tue question whether the economic position of Ireland affords 
reasonable ground for the belief that if Home Rule were granted 
by the Imperial Parliament Ireland would be able to finance her- 
self, is one of great importance to the taxpayers of Great Britain 
aswell as to the taxpayers of Ireland. 

The Irish question, like almost every other great political 
guestion, will be found to rest upon an economic base, and in order 
#0 form a sound judgment as to the practicability or otherwise of 
Home Rule it is necessary to obtain an accurate view of the present 
économic position of Ireland. 

Tn a detailed survey of this nature the first question that 
demands attention is that as to population. Authentic figures 
relating to the population of Ireland were first available in 1821, 
and the census of that year indicated that out of a total population 
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for the United Kingdom of 20,893,584, Ireland contained 


6,801 827, or 32.5 percent. The following table shows the relative 
position occupied by Ireland in subsequent years : 























Great Britain Ireland United Kingdom [oro 
.| 14,091,757 6,801,827 | 20,898,584 32.5 
16,361,183 7,767,401 24,128,584 | 39 
18,534,332 8,175,124 26,709,456 | 31 
20,816,351 6,574,278 27,390,629 24 
23,128,518 5,798,967 28,927,485 20 
26,072,284 5,412,377 $1,484,661 | 17 
29,710,012 5,174,836 34,884,848 | 165 
33,028,172 4,704,750 37,732,922 12.5 
37,103,828 4,443,370 41,546,698 10.69 
40,834,790 4,381,951 45,216,741 9.68 








It will be observed that between 1821 and 1841 the population 
of Ireland increased from 6,801,827 to 8,175,124 ; but the popula- 
tion of Great Britain increased even more rapidly, with the result 
that in 1841 Ireland’s proportion of the total was 31 per cent. 
From that date, however, a rapid and continuous decline of 
Treland’s population set in. At the same time there was an equally 
marked increase of population in Great Britain. The same 
phenomena were observable in each census right down to that 
taken in April last, which showed that the total population of the 
United Kingdom was 45,216,741, of which Ireland’s share was 
4,381,951, or 9.68 per cent. only. Thus, within a period of ninety 
years Ireland’s proportion of the total population of the United 
Kingdom has fallen from one-third to less than one-tenth. There 
is not space available to go into a detailed statement of the various 
causes which have influenced the decline of population in Ireland. 
Emigration only began to assume serious dimensions after the 
famine of 1847, and it was very largely due to that cause. The 
rural exodus in Great Britain and on the Continent of Europe also 
points to the conclusion that one of the principal causes of the 
decline of population in Ireland has been the fact that she has not 
been able to keep her people employed in manufacturing indus- 
tries, and while in Great Britain and other industrial countries the 
rural population have migrated largely into the towns, in Ireland 
they have migrated to foreign countries. In 1852 about 190,000 
people emigrated from Ireland, in 1853 173,000, and in 1854 
140,000 people left the country. Between 1855 and 1862 the 
emigration varied from a minimum of 64,000 to a maximum of 
94,000, and in the three following years it rose again to above 
100,000. During the past decade there has been a distinct falling- 
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off in the volume of emigration from Ireland, the figures being as 
follows : 


Year No. of Emigrants | Year No. of Emigrants 
eit alan ER nae re acca MMM NA A at 
1900 . ; 45,288 1905 . fe . 30,676 
BE 8 cn 704 39,616 MEO a es 35,344 
ee cg 40,190 6 PER 39,082 
ees eRe, 39,789 i. areas 23,295 
a 86,902 Se 28,676 





In all, during the past fifty-five years about 4,000,000 of people 
emigrated from Ireland, nearly one-half of them being women, 
and 80 per cent. being between the ages of fifteen and thirty-five. 

The principal industry of Ireland is, of course, agriculture ; 
but linen, shipbuilding, woollen manufactures, distilling and brew- 
ing, and fisheries are all becoming of great importance. There was 
a decay of industries in many parts of Ireland after the rapid 
decrease of population which followed the famine of 1847. This 
decay was doubtless increased to some extent by the introduction 
of the railways, which facilitated the importation of British manu- 
factures. Within the past fifteen years, however, there has been 
a marked revival in both the agricultural and manufacturing in- 
dustries ; but it is difficult to measure the expansion that has taken 
place, owing to the absence of reliable data. It is extremely 
unfortunate that statistics as to the value of the external trade of 
Ireland are not available for the past century. By an Act passed 
in 1823 the Customs Houses ceased to take notice of the cross- 
Channel trade, which was thereafter treated as coasting trade. 
The Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for 
Ireland has in recent years taken the matter up, and the figures 
are now available from 1904 onwards. These statistics have 
revealed the fact that the external trade of Ireland is of very much 
greater value than was believed by such an eminent economist as 
the late Sir Robert Giffen ; they also show the great expansion that 
has taken place in the value of the external trade of Ireland during 
the six years 1904-1909. In 1904 the exports were valued at 
50,245 0001. and the imports at 54,209,0001. For 1909 the exports 
were valued at 61,728 ,000/. and the imports at 63,947 ,000/. Within 
the comparatively short period of five years, therefore, the external 
trade of Ireland has increased to the extent of 21,200,0001., or 20 
per cent. 

The principal exports during 1909 were as follows: Cattle, 
10,689,0001.; linen goods, 13,399,0001.; butter and margarine, 
3,794,0001.; eggs, poultry, feathers, 3,753,0001.; bacon, ham, 
pork, 3,562,0001.; steamships, 2,175,0001.; Irish whisky, 
1,667 0001. ; Irish porter, 1,653,000I. ; cotton goods, 1,654,000. ; 
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horses, 1,369,0001.; swine, 1,451,0001.; tobacco and snuff, 
1,482,0001. ; raw wool, woollen goods, drapery, 1,672,0001. The 
foregoing figures indicate the important character of the manufac. 
turing industries of Ireland. As stated already, the total value of 
the exports for 1909 was 61,728,000I., to which total manufactured 
goods contributed 22,092,0001., or nearly 36 per cent.; raw 
materials, 4,586 ,0001., or 7 per cent. ; and farm produce, food, and 
drink, 35,050,0001., or 57 per cent. 

The principal imports during 1909 were as follows: Wheat 
and flour, 6,574,000/.; drapery, woollens, apparel, 5,128,0001.; 
iron and steel—raw, 899,0001.; half-worked, 1,010,0001.; 
finished goods, 1,642,000/.; machinery, 1,192,000/.; cotton 
goods and yarns, 4,860,000/.; maize, Indian meal, 3,883,000. ; 
coal, coke fuel, 2,600,000I. ; linen goods, yarn, flax, 3,750,000. ; 
bacon, ham, etc., 2,227,0001.; sugar and products, 2,368,000I. ; 
boots and shoes, 1,791,0001.; timber, 1,743,000/.; and tea, 
1,180,0001. Attention may be directed to the curious fact that 
in an agricultural country such as Ireland the imports of farm 
produce, food, and drink should form such a large percentage— 
namely, 38 per cent. of the total imports. The manufactured goods 
imported in 1909 were valued at 29,967 ,0001., or 47 per cent. ; raw 
materists, 9,421 ,0001., or 15 per cent. ; and farm produce, etc., 
24,558,0001., or 38 per cent. The large importations of bread- 
stuffs, maize, and bacon and ham are noteworthy, and they may be 
fairly said to show that Ireland has hitherto failed to make the 
fullest use of her great natural advantages. 

A confirmation of the view that the fullest advantage has not 
been taken of the capacity of Ireland to produce foodstuffs, etc. , for 
which Great Britain affords a ready market, may be obtained from 
an examination of the figures relating to the imports of butter, 
eggs, and bacon into Great Britain. The total value of the imports 
of these foodstuffs into GreatBritain from Ireland during 1908 was 
9,376,0001., as compared with 18,506,0001., the value of the same 
commodities imported from Denmark. The total value of Irish 
butter imported into Great Britain in 1908 was 4,026 ,000I. , as com- 
pared with 10,996,000/., the value of Danish butter imported in 
the same year. The main reason for this great disparity is that 
the supply of Danish butter is regular throughout the year, while 
that of the Irish article is intermittent. Creamery butter, which 
forms the bulk of the Irish supply, begins to arrive in the whole- 
sale market about the beginning of May, and ceases about the end 
of November. This state of affairs is not altogether creditable 
to the business capacity of the Irish people, and it is most 
desirable that Irish farmers should give more attention to winter 


dairying. 
Another noteworthy point which is established by these 
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returns is the magnitude of the external trade of Ireland. The 
imports for home consumption work out at about 141. per head, 
while the exports of domestic produce average about 131. 10s. per 
head. The net imports per head of population of the United 
Kingdom for 1909 amounted to 111. 17s. per head, and the exports 
of United Kingdom produce to 81. 8s. per head; so that the total 
external trade of Ireland averages about 271. 10s. per head as 
compared with 201. 5s. per head for the United Kingdom. With 
the exception of Switzerland, Belgium, and Holland, which all 
enjoy a large transit or hinterland trade, Ireland probably possesses 
the largest average external trade per head of any country in the 
world. 

The Irish trade returns also establish the fact that the external 
trade of Ireland has, in recent years at least, increased twice as 
rapidly as that of the United Kingdom. For the reason stated 
above it is not possible to trace the growth of Ireland’s external 
trade during the whole of the past ninety years. For the ten 
years 1814-23 the average real value of the exports was estimated 
at 12,891,000/. per annum, and of the imports at 8,676,0001. per 
annum, showing an average excess of exports of 4,215,0001. per 
annum. ‘The figures for 1835, which were prepared for the Irish 
Railway Commissioners, indicated that the exports for that year 
were valued at 17,394 ,000/. and the imports at 15,337 ,0001., giving 
an excess of exports of about 2,000,000/. The trade returns from 
1904 to 1909 show an excess of imports varying from one to 
four millions sterling per annum; so that Ireland has become, 
like Great Britain, a creditor country, but on a very trifling 
scale as compared with Great Britain, which last year had an 
excess of imports of 122,000,000I. 

The Irish banking statistics indicate a remarkable increase of 
well-being during the past twenty years. In 1890 the deposits 
of the Joint Stock Banks amounted to 33,061,0001., and at the 
end of June 1910 they reached 52,505,000/., an increase of 
19,444,000/., or 58 per cent. The deposits in the Post Office 
Savings Banks and the Trustee Savings Banks have during the 
same period advanced from 5,620,000]. to 14,161,000/., an 
increase of 8,541,0001., or 152 per cent. The amount of Govern- 
ment Funds, India Stocks, Guaranteed Land Stocks, etc., held 
in Ireland at the 30th of June 1890 was 27,517,0001., amd at the 
end of June 1910 the amount so held was 38,732,000/., an increase 
of 11,215,000/., or 40 per cent. It is true that, as compared with 
the banking resources of Great Britain, those of Ireland are 
very small (the deposits of the banks of Great Britain exceed 
1,100,000 ,000/.) ; but when the fact is borne in mind that during 
the past twenty years the population of Ireland has decreased to the 
extent of 323,000, the increase of her banking deposits shown 
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above must be regarded as striking evidence of the vast improye- 
ment that has taken place in her economic position in the two 
decades. 

Notwithstanding the complaints that have from time to time 
been made against the Irish railways, there can be no doubt 
that they have benefited Irish trade asa whole. But there has 
been a difference between their effect on agriculture and their 
effect on manufacturing industries. Broadly speaking, they haye 
facilitated the introduction of Irish produce to British markets ; but 
on the other hand they have facilitated the importation of British 
manufactured goods, and the decline of local industries in Ireland 
which followed the introduction of the railways may be in some 
measure ascribed to this cause. There are twenty-nine railways 
in Ireland, with a total mileage of 3412. Between 1891 and 1906 
the passenger journeys increased in number from 22,202,000 to 
29,217,000, and the receipts from passenger traffic from 1,696 ,000I. 
to 2,179,0001. The receipts from goods traffic during the same 
period increased from 1,463,0001. to 1,868,000). In the same 
period the gross receipts from all sources increased by 30.4 per 
cent., as compared with a percentage increase of 43.6 in England 
and Wales, and 44.7 in Scotland. Having regard to the fact that 
the population of England and Wales increased by 18.8 per cent. 
and that of Scotland by 17 per cent. in the period under review, 
while the population of Ireland decreased by 6.25 per cent., these 
figures cannot be regarded as unsatisfactory. The aggregate capital 
expenditure of the Irish Railway Companies amounts to 
46 ,000,000/., and the average return thereon to 3.84 per cent. It 
cannot, therefore, be said that the Irish railways earn excessive 
profits. 

In 1906 a Vice-regal Commission was appointed to inquire 
into the working of railways in Ireland, as to how far they afforded 
adequate transport facilities and by what means their economical 
and harmonious working could be best secured. The Com- 
missioners appointed for the purpose were the late Sir Charles 
Scotter, the Right Hon. W. J. Pirrie, Sir Herbert Jekyll, Lieut.- 
Colonel W. H. Poé, Thomas Sexton, W. M. Acworth, and 
J.A.F. Aspinall. The final report of the Commission, which was 
issued in July 1910, practically amounted to a vindication of the 
Companies’ administration of the railways. As is usually the 
case with Commissions of this nature, there were practically two 
reports. The Majority Report (Messrs. Scotter, Pirrie, Poé, and 
Sexton) recommended (1) the institution of an Irish Railway 
Authority to acquire all the Irish railways and work them as a 
single system; (2) that the terms of purchase should be those 
prescribed by the Regulation of Railways Act, 1844 (which 
provides that the State can acquire the railways for a sum equal 
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to twenty-five years’ purchase on the average divisible profits for 
three years before such purchase); and (3) that the financial 
medium be a railway stock and that such stock be charged upon 
(a) the Consolidated Fund; (b) the net receipts of the unified 
railway system ; (c) an annual grant from the Imperial Exchequer ; 
and (d) a general rate to be struck by the Irish Railway Authority 
if and when required. The Minority Report (Messrs. Jekyll, 
Acworth, and Aspinall) stated that there was little fault to be 
found with the individual management of the larger railways. 
In their opinion the main defect in the railway system in Ireland 
lies in its subdivision among a number of independent Companies ; 
and they recommended that the number should be rapidly reduced, 
with a view to concentration of management in the hands of a 
single Company in not more than four years. 

In view of the change that has recently taken place in the 
attitude of Parliament towards the railways of the United King- 
dom, it appears improbable that any early steps will be taken by 
the Imperial Parliament in the direction of the nationalisation of 
the Irish railways alone ; and if Home Rule be granted, it is prac- 
tically certain that the Irish Parliament would not be in a financial 
position to acquire the Irish railways for many years to come, 
unless resort be made to methods of compulsion which would have 
a ruinous effect upon Irish credit. 

It is necessary now to deal with the question of the national 
wealth and income of Ireland in relation to that of the United 
Kingdom. In 1885 the late Sir Robert Giffen’ estimated the 
national wealth of the United Kingdom at 9,600,000,000I., to 
which total Ireland contributed 400,000,000/., or 4.1 per cent. 
At the same time he estimated the national income of the United 
Kingdom at 1,200,000,0001., of which Ireland accounted for 
70,000,0001., or 5.8 per cent. During the quarter of a century 
that has elapsed since these estimates were framed an enormous 
improvement has taken place in the economic position of both 
Great Britain and Ireland. In 1885 the assessments to income 
tax for the United Kingdom amounted to 629,000,000/. In the 
fiscal year 1908-9 they amounted to 1,010,000,000/. In Ireland 
the assessments to income tax amounted in 1885 to 37,000,000I., 
or, say, 5.9 per cent. of the total for the United Kingdom. For 
the year to the 5th of April 1909 the assessments to income tax 
in Ireland reached 39,737 ,000I., or 4 per cent. of the aggregate 
for the United Kingdom. On this basis, therefore, it would 
appear that the growth of income and national wealth in Ireland 
had not kept pace with the expansion that has taken place in 
the United Kingdom. But in order to appreciate the real signifi- 
cance of these figures due consideration must be given to the fact 


1 Vide Nineteenth Century, March 1886. 
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that the population of the United Kingdom has during the 
twenty-five years increased to the extent of 27 per cent., while 
that of Ireland has declined to the extent of practically 11 per 
cent. 

At the present time the national wealth of the United Kingdom 
may beestimated at not less than 16 ,000,000,0001., and the national 
income at approximately 2,000,000,000/. or the year to the Slst 
of March 1910 the net capital of estates liable to estate duty was 
283 ,662,000/., which total was made up as follows: England, 
243,757 0001. ; Scotland, 27,912,0001.; and Ireland, 11,993,000). 
It will be observed that Ireland’s proportion of the total was 
4.2 per cent. The national wealth of Ireland at the present time 
may be roughly estimated at 700,000,000/., made up as follows, 
namely : 

£& 





Land and houses . . . . : ; : - 300,000,000 
Tenants’ capital, cattle, live stock, etc. . ‘ ‘ - 120,000,000 
Furniture and movable house property . ; ‘ - 35,000,000 
Railways . . ° ; ‘ . ; 3 , . 45,000,000 
Other capital . ‘ ‘ P : y ‘ . - 200,000,000 

Total . ; ; § : . ; - 700,000,000 


With regard to the estimated value of land and houses it may 
be pointed out that in 1885 the late Sir Robert Giffen estimated 
the gross rental of Ireland at 10,000,0001. ; the latest returns show 
that the total has increased to 15,000,000]. It may be urged that 
the amount of 200,000,000/. for other capital is rather large ; but 
it must be borne in mind that this includes capital employed in 
banking and commercial enterprises, and in this connexion it is 
worthy of note that the present market value of the securities of 
one Irish Industrial Company alone is over 23,000,0001. Irish 
investors have placed a very considerable amount of capital in 
British and foreign securities. On the other hand it must be 
remembered that British capitalists have invested a substantial 
amount of money in Irish Land Stock and Irish railways and 
commercial enterprises. It must also be borne in mind that the 
cross-Channel carrying trade is very largely in the hands of the 
British Railway Companies, and that a comparatively small 
amount of Ireland’s external trade is carried by vessels owned 
in Ireland. 

The national income of Ireland may be conservatively esti- 
mated at 85,000,0001. per annum, or, say, 191. per head. The 
chief industry of Ireland is agriculture, which employs nearly 
60 per cent. of the population—that is to say, over 2,600,000 of 
the inhabitants of Ireland depend for their livelihood upon agri- 
culture. Now, the total value of all the exports of farm produce, 
etc., for the year 1909 was over 35,000,000/., and, assuming that 
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the Irish people themselves consume one-third of the foodstuffs, 
farm produce, etc., grown there, the total value of the agricultural 

uce in Ireland may be estimated to amount to not less 
than 50,000,000/. per annum. The manufactures exported from 
Treland in 1909 were valued at 22,000,000/. Certain of these 
exports represent partly manufactured imports which have under- 
gone some process of manufacture in Ireland, and have then been 
exported; but it would probably be a reasonable estimate to 
assume that the total value of the manufactures of Ireland is 
well over 30,000,000/. Adding the income derived from the 
raw materials exported and the interest on her capital, it may 
therefore be assumed that the total income of the people of 
Ireland is between 85,000,000/. and 90,000,000/. per annum, or, 
as stated above, about 19]. per head. When it is borne in 
mind that the average income per head for Great Britain is esti- 
mated at 451. per head, and that the external trade of Ireland is 
valued at 271. 10s. per head as compared with only 201. per head 
for Great Britain, it will probably be admitted that 191. per head 
is a comparatively small amount at which to estimate the national 
income of Ireland. Moreover, it may be pointed out that this 
sum represents nearly one-half of the gross assessments to income 
tax, giving roughly the same ratio between income-tax assess- 
ments and the entire national income as is assumed in the case 
of Great Britain. In 1836 the Irish Poor Law Inquiry Com- 
missioners reported that in Ireland at that time agricultural wages 
varied from 6d. to 1s. per day; but the earnings of the labourers 
worked out at an average for the whole class to between 2s. and 
Qs. 6d. per week for the year. The most recent inquiry into the 
wages of Irish agricultural labourers was made in 1905, when it 
was estimated that the average weekly earnings amounted to 
10s. 9d. There is very good reason, however, for the belief that 
since 1905 there has been a further marked increase in the average 
weekly wages of agricultural labourers in Ireland. 

The Congested Districts Board has done a great deal to assist 
the development of Irish agriculture and industries. In 1841 the 
mud cabins numbered 491,000, or nearly 37 per cent. of the 
inhabited houses. In 1901 there were only 9800 inhabited mud 
cabins, and the last census will in all probability show that there 
are now no mud cabins inhabited. About 50,000 of the new 
labourers’ cottages have been erected at an average cost of 1701. 
Each cottage has about an acre of land and the rentals vary from 
ls, to 2s. per week. 

It is instructive to note that this marvellous improvement in 
the economic position of Ireland appears to have dated from the 
introduction of the principle of land purchase by the aid of the 
credit of the State. Ever since the Union the Irish land question 
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has engaged the attention of Parliament, and a great number of 
Acts have been passed for the purpose of fixing fair rents. 

In 1870 there was a fundamental change in British policy with 
regard to Irish land legislation. Up to that time it was the 
accepted practice to refuse to recognise the tenants’ interest in 
the land altogether and to treat the whole interest as belonging to 
the landlord, although it was recognised that the improvements 
on the land had been largely made by the tenants. From 1870 
onwards, however, the tenants’ interest in the land in respect of 
improvements was recognised. 

The first real attempt to deal with the Irish land question 
in an effective manner was made in 1885, when Lord Ashbourne 
introduced the first Land Purchase Act. By this Act the credit 


of the State was pledged to the extent of 5,000,000I. in order to. 


enable tenants to purchase their holdings. The tenants were 
required to pay an annuity of 4 per cent. on the purchase money. 
Of this amount 3/. 2s. 6d. per cent. was allocated to the payment 
of interest, and the balance of 17s. 6d. was appropriated to the 
sinking fund out of which the purchase money was paid off. In 
order to protect the State it was provided that sales should be 
sanctioned by inspectors who valued the holdings on behalf of the 
Land Commissioners. Under this arrangement, at the expiration 
of forty-nine years the tenant became the owner of the holding. 
An additional sum of 5,000,0001. was created in 1888 under similar 
conditions, and eventually under the Ashbourne Acts 25,400 
tenants purchased their holdings for 10,000,000I. 

In 1891 the funds advanced to the Irish Land Commission 
were again exhausted, and Irish Land 22 per cent. Stock was 
created and landowners were allotted a nominal amount of this 
stock equivalent to the amount of the purchase money. Under 
this Act the annuities paid by the tenants remained at 4 per cent., 
but the amount applied to sinking-fund purposes was increased 
from 17s. 6d. per cent to 1l. per cent. But the financial condi- 
tions imposed under this Act were found to be too onerous to 
facilitate land purchase, and the amount allocated to the redemp- 
tion of the purchase money was increased from ll. to 1l. 5s. per 
cent. At the same time provision was made for a substantial 
reduction in the annuity in cases where the tenants agreed to 
extend the payments over seventy-five years, and in the case of 
tenants who did not wish for this reduction the period of redemp- 
tion was reduced to forty-two years. Asa result of the foregoing 
legislation 72,000 tenants purchased their holdings for 23,600,000. 
The Acts provided that where the annuities were not promptly 
paid the Land Commissioners should be empowered to sell the 
holding ; but as a matter of fact the tenants as a whole observed 
their obligations to the State in the most scrupulous manner. 
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The decline in the price of Consols and other first-class securi- 
ties which followed the South African War then imposed a 
serious check upon the extension of land purchase. The market 
price of Irish 2% per cent. Land Stock declined by more than 
twenty pounds, to eighty-six. It was found that landowners 
would not sell upon the basis of this low level, and in 1902 a break- 
down of Irish land purchase upon financial grounds appeared to be 
imminent. In that year, however, the landlords and tenants held 
a joint Conference. The report of this Conference was to a large 
extent embodied in Mr. Wyndham’s Act of 1903, which provided 
that the landowner should be paid in cash instead of Irish Land 
Stock. On the other hand it was provided that the annuity pay- 
able by the tenant should be reduced from 4 per cent. to 3} per 
cent. Of this amount 10s, per cent. was allocated to the sinking- 
fund, and the balance of 21. 15s. was applied to the payment of 
interest—the period of purchase being extended over sixty-eight 
years. A sum of 12,000,000/. was provided in order to make up 
the difference between the price at which the landowners were 
willing to sell and the tenants to purchase. Provisions were 
introduced to overcome difficulties which had been revealed by 
the working of previous Acts. The Act also made provision for 
very substantial reductions of rent. If the rent had been fixed 
prior to 1896 it was stipulated that the annuity to be paid by the 
tenant must effect a reduction of not less than 20 per cent. and 
not more than 40 per cent. ; if the rent had been fixed after 1896 
the annuity must give a reduction of not less than 10 per cent. and 
not more than 30 per cent. 

Under previous Acts sales were carried out by holdings. A 
landlord could agree to sell one or more of his tenants their 
farms, and if after examination the Land Commission were 
satisfied that the property was worth the advance asked for by the 
tenant to buy out the landlord, such advance was made irrespective 
of any other sales on the estate. Under the Act of 1903 the 
principle of sales by estates was introduced, and in order to obtain 
the benefit of the Act a landlord was compelled to sell his entire 
estate or such portion of it as the Land Commission might deter- 
mine. Provision was made for the enlargement of small holdings, 
and also for the extension of the powers of trustees in relation to 
the investment of the purchase money. 

From the Irish point of view Mr. Wyndham’s Act was a com- 
plete success, and under it 117,000 tenants purchased their hold- 
ings for an aggregate sum of 41,293,000/. But the financial 
provisions of the Act were not framed upon business-like lines. 
The permanent success of the Act depended upon the ability of 
the Government to raise money at par by the issue of stock bearing 
2 per cent. interest, and when it was found impossible to raise 
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money upon these terms the burden upon the Treasury became 
so great that it was necessary to introduce a more practical and 
self-supporting measure. Accordingly in 1909 Mr. Birrell brought 
in his Act, which provided that future purchase agreements should 
be completed by the issue of 3 per cent. stock at par instead of 
cash raised at a heavy discount. This had the effect of raising 
the tenants’ annuity from 3} to 3$ per cent. At the same time 
the Treasury undertook the obligation of financing the land- 
purchase agreements then pending, which amounted to 
50,000 ,0001. 

At the present time land purchase in Ireland is practically at 
a standstill, but a great work has been accomplished, and it will 
take four or five years to complete the purchase agreements which 
are pending. In all, under the various Acts, about 203,000 tenants 
have purchased their holdings for an aggregate sum of 69,675 ,000I., 
and the estimated purchase money for the 170,000 holdings agreed 
to be sold under the Act of 1903 but not yet completed is about 
47,600,0001. According to the Census of 1901 the area of agri- 
cultural lands in Ireland is 18,740,000 acres. The area sold at 
the beginning of this year amounted ‘to 5,835,000 acres and the 
area of the holdings in respect of which agreements to purchase 
were pending was 4,804,000 acres, so that more than one-half of 
the agricultural lands in Ireland may be said to have been already 
dealt with under the land-purchase schemes. Great Britain has 
provided 12,000,000/. for the purpose of financing land purchase 
in Ireland, and the total charge which now falls upon the Ex- 
chequer in respect of this service is at the rate of 414,000I. per 
annum. 

Generally speaking, the Irish Land Commission has performed 
its difficult task in a highly satisfactory manner. It is pleasant 
to note that the tenants have paid their annuities with the utmost 
punctuality, and the finance of land purchase has been handled 
in such a way as to inspire full confidence in the ability of Irish- 
men to deal with difficult administrative and financial problems. 

Land purchase has undoubtedly been the main cause of the 
economic regeneration of Ireland; but among the minor 
influences which have contributed to this result must be placed 
the measure of Local Government that was conferred upon Ireland 
by the Act of 1898. Under this Act considerable changes were 
effected in local finance. The fiscal duties of the Grand Juries were 
abolished and the County Councils were established in their place. 
The County Councils were given three sources of revenue— 
namely: (1) the agricultural grant; (2) the License Duties and 
other Imperial grants; and (3) the Poor Rate. Local Government 
in Ireland has been an unqualified success. The finances of the 
County Councils have been administered in a most conservative 
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fashion, and at the present time the county expenditure of Ireland 
is very little more than it was in 1898, when Local Government 
was first instituted. No doubt the lavish grants from the Imperial 
Exchequer have helped to lighten the burden of local rates in 
Ireland. 

The financial relations between Great Britain and Ireland 
have been a subject of controversy for over 100 years. The Act 
of Union was passed in July 1800; but the Exchequers were not 
then amalgamated and each country continued to raise its revenue 
independently. By the seventh article of the Act of Union each 
Kingdom was left with the separate discharge of its public debt, 
and for twenty years thereafter the national expenditures were to 
be defrayed in the proportion of fifteen parts by Great Britain 
and two parts by Ireland; these proportions were arrived at by 
a comparison of the imports and exports and of the excised articles 
of consumption of the two countries. But when the Union took 
place the fourteen years of uninterrupted and expensive war were 
not foreseen. In 1800 the Irish debt was 36,000,000I. ; in 1816 
it amounted to 184,000,000/. Ireland did her best, but she was 
unable to bear the double burden of heavy taxation and at the 
same time take her share of the enormous debt incurred by Great 
Britain in the conflict with France. Ireland was taxed to the 
uttermost limit of her resources, but the entire sum raised was 
insufficient to meet the interest and sinking-fund charges on her 
debt alone. In 1816 the net separate revenue of Ireland was 
4,561,000]. and the charge in respect of the funded and unfunded 
debt of Ireland was 6,466,0001., leaving a deficit of 1,905 ,0001., 
without making any provision for the Civil List or for the portion 
of Imperial expenditure to be defrayed by Ireland. Accordingly 
in 1816, upon the recommendation of a Committee of the House 
of Commons on the financial relations of the two countries, the 
union between Great Britain and Ireland was finally completed 
by the consolidation of the two Exchequers. Great Britain took 
over the Irish debt of 134,000,0001., and it was agreed that hence- 
forward all expenses incurred, together with the interest and 
charges of all debts hitherto contracted, were to be defrayed indis- 
criminately by equal taxes to be imposed on similar articles in each 
country, subject to such exemptions and abatements in Ireland 
and Scotland as circumstances might appear to demand. In 1852 
Mr. Gladstone finally assimilated the system of taxation in Ireland 
with that of England by introducing into Ireland the income tax 
which up to that time had not been imposed there. In exchange 
for this Mr. Gladstone relieved Ireland from responsibility for the 
Government Annuities which had been created to pay the cost of 
the Irish Famine. This was the final step in the equalisation of 
taxation in the two Islands. Throughout the ensuing years the 
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financial relations of both countries formed the bone of contention, 
and in 1894 a Royal Commission was appointed to examine them, 
The Commissioners were practically agreed upon the following 
points : (1) That Great Britain and Ireland must for the purposes of 
financial inquiry be considered as separate entities ; (2) that the Act 
of Union imposed upon Ireland a burden which, as events showed, 
she was unable to bear; (3) that the increase of taxation levied 
upon Ireland between 1853 and 1860 was not justified by the then 
existing circumstances ; (4) that identity of rates of taxation did 
not necessarily involve equality of burden ; and (5) that while the 
actual tax revenue of Ireland was about one-eleventh of that of 
Great Britain, the relative taxable capacity of Ireland was not 
estimated by any of the Commissioners as exceeding one- 
twentieth. 

But a vast change has taken place in the financial relations of 
Great Britain and Ireland during the past thirty years. For the 
year ended the 31st of March 1890 the estimated true revenue of 
Great Britain was 84,980,792l., while that of Ireland was 
7,734,6781., or 8.18 per cent. of the total revenue of the United 
Kingdom. The expenditure of Great Britain for the year to the 
81st of March 1890 was 24,284,124l., and that of Ireland amounted 
to 5,057,7081., or 17 per cent. of the total expenditure of the 
United Kingdom. In other words, Ireland’s contribution to 
expenditure for Imperial purposes amounted, for the year to the 
31st of March 1890, to 2,676,9701. According to the White Papers 
(Cds. 233 and 234 of the 1910 Session) the estimated true revenue 
of Great Britain for the year to the 31st of March 1910 was 
120,112 5001. and the local expenditure was 56,586 ,500I., leaving a 
netcontribution to Imperial services of 63,526 ,0001. The estimated 
true revenue of Ireland for the same year was 8,355 ,000I., or 6.5 
per cent. of the total revenue of the United Kingdom ; while the 
expenditure was 10,712,0001., or nearly 16 per cent. of the total 
expenditure of the United Kingdom. Owing to the delay in the 
passing of the Finance Bill the amount of revenue received from 
income tax and certain other sources was reduced to an abnormal 
extent. In the case of Great Britain the amount of deferred 
revenue was about 27,000,000/., and in the case of Ireland the 
amount was about 800,000. Making the necessary adjustments, 
it may, therefore, be estimated that the actual amount of the Irish 
revenue was 9,155,0001., reducing the deficit to 1,557 ,000I. ; and 
that Great Britain’s total revenue was about 147,000,0001. and 
her contribution to Imperial expenditure amounted to nearly 
90,000,0001. (Since the foregoing was written a return [White 
Paper No. 220 of the 1911 Session] has been issued, which shows 
that for the year to the 3lst of March 1911 the total revenue 
contributed by Ireland was 11,665 ,0001. and the local expenditure 
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11,344,5001., leaving a balance of 320,5001. available for Imperial 
expenditure. But these figures are illusive, because the revenue 
included arrears of income tax and other taxes which should have 
been collected and included in the revenue for the preceding year. 
The net result for the two financial years ending the 31st of March 
1910 and 1911 was a deficit of 2,036,500/., or an average deficit 
of about 1,000,0001. per annum without making provision for any 
contribution to Imperial services.) Between 1890 and 1910 the 
revenue of Great Britain increased by the sum of 62,131,0001., or 
78 per cent. ; while that of Ireland only increased to the extent of 
1,420,3001., or 18 per cent. This want of expansion in the tax 
revenue of Ireland is a matter of the utmost significance, and it 
emphasises one of the fundamental difficulties of Home Rule 
finance. On the other hand, the expenditure of Great Britain 
increased by the sum of 32,302,0001., or 183 per cent., while that 
of Ireland increased by the sum of 5,654,3001., or 111 per cent. 
The bulk of this increase was due to old-age pensions, the agricul- 
tural grants, and payments to local-taxation accounts. The net 
result of it all is, however, that instead of contributing 2,677 ,0OO0I. 
to Imperial services as in 1890, Ireland is not at the present time 
contributing one penny-piece to such expenditure, but, on the 
contrary, she is actually a drain on the Imperial services to the 
extent of well over 1,000,000/. per annum. But this is not all. 
When the National Insurance Bill comes into full operation an 
additional charge will be thrown upon the Exchequer of the 
United Kingdom for purely Irish purposes to the extent of 
between 500,000]. and 1,000,000/. per annum; and, adding the 
expenditure in connexion with Ireland’s representation in the 
House of Commons, Ireland’s deficit may then be estimated to 
approach 2,000,000/. per annum. 

It will be interesting here to recite the financial provisions of 
Mr, Gladstone’s Home Rule Bill of 1893. The Bill provided that 
the public revenue of Ireland should be divided into special 
revenue and general revenue, and that the general revenue should 
consist of (a) the gross revenue collected in Ireland from the then 
existing taxes; (b) the portion due to Ireland of the hereditary 
revenues of the Crown which are managed by the Commissioners 
of Woods; and (c) an annual sum for the customs and excise 
duties (if any) collected in Great Britain on articles consumed in 
Ireland, provided that an annual sum for the customs and excise 
duties (if any) collected in Ireland on articles consumed in Great 
Britain should be deducted from the revenue collected in Ireland 
and treated as revenue collected in Great Britain. The above- 
mentioned annual sums were to be determined by the order of a 
Committee appointed jointly by the Treasury and the Irish 
Government. It was provided that one-third part of the general 
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revenue of Ireland, and also that portion of the Imperial mis. 
cellaneous revenue to which Ireland might claim to be entitled, 
should be paid into the Exchequer of the United Kingdom as the 
contribution of Ireland to Imperial liabilities and expenditure, 
The residue of the general revenue of Ireland was to form part of 
the special revenue. The civil charges of Government in Ireland 
were to be borne, after the appointed day, by Ireland and regu. 
lated by Irish Act. From six years after the appointed day the 
taxes then existing in Ireland were to continue to be imposed and 
regulated by Act of the Imperial Parliament. After six years the 
imposition of the existing taxes, other than duties of customs and 
excise, and the regulation of all matters relating to the existing 
taxes in Ireland other than the duties of customs and the collec- 
tion and management thereof, were to be transferred to the 
Irish Legislature, and the arrangements made by the Bill for the 
contribution of Ireland to Imperial liabilities and expenditure were 
to be revised. The Irish Legislature was to be empowered to 
impose any taxes other than those then existing and the proceeds 
thereof were to form part of the special revenue. All existing 
officers in the permanent Civil Service of the Crown who were 
serving in Ireland, it was provided, should continue to hold their 
offices by the same tenure and to receive the same salaries and 
pensions and be liable to perform the same duties as heretofore. 
For five years after the passing of the Act these salaries and 
pensions were to be paid out of the Exchequer of the United 
Kingdom and to be repaid to that Exchequer from the Irish Ex- 
chequer. The Bill further provided that the forces of the Royal 
Trish Constabulary and Dublin Metropolitan Police were to be 
gradually reduced and ultimately cease, and that while the two 
forces continued they were to receive the same salaries and 
pensions as heretofore, and that those pensions and salaries should 
be paid out of the Exchequer of the United Kingdom. Two- 
thirds of the amount payable out of the Exchequer of the United 
Kingdom in respect of these two forces was to be repaid by the 
Trish Exchequer. 

It will be observed that the financial clauses of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Bill were of an extremely involved and hazardous nature 
and would inevitably have kept the two Exchequers in 4 
perpetual state of conflict. As a matter of fact, time has proved 
that they would have been unworkable and, if enforced, they 
would have brought Ireland to the verge of bankruptcy in less 
than a decade. The recognition of this weakness in the Bill was 
one of the causes which contributed to its rejection. The history 
of Federal finance throughout the world po:nts to the absolute 
necessity of a simple and clearly defined arrangement. The 
difficulties in connexion with the matricular contributions of the 
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Federal States have exercised a most pernicious influence upon 
the Imperial finances of Germany, and financial disputes between 
Austria and Hungary are a permanent embarrassment to the 
administration of the Austro-Hungarian Empire. The Imperial 
British Dominions have also experienced the difficulties which 
surround the question of Federal finance. It may, therefore, be 
laid down as an indispensable condition to the granting of any 
measure of Irish Home Rule that the Exchequers of the two 
countries should be kept absolutely separate, and that each 
Kingdom should collect its revenues separately and meet its 
expenditure out of its own revenues. 

From the point of view of the taxpayer of Great Britain it would 
be quite practicable to separate the two Exchequers and to fix 
Ireland’s contribution to Imperial services at an amount pro- 
portionate to her wealth, resources and population. It cannot be 
too strongly insisted upon that, unless some such arrangement as 
this be adopted in connexion with any scheme of Home Rule that 
may be carried out, the taxpayers of Great Britain will suffer a 
bitter illusion if they are sanguine enough to imagine that they 
have heard the last of the Irish question. 

The principal items of expenditure of the United Kingdom for 
the year to the 31st of March 1910 in respect of Imperial services 
amounted to 85,016,0001., made up as follows: National Debt 
charges, 21,758,000I. ; Army, 27,451,000. ; and Navy, 35,807 ,000I. 
Now, taking the very moderate ratio of 5 per cent. as represent- 
ing the proportion of this Imperial expenditure which Ireland 
should bear, it will be perceived that, instead of a deficit of over 
1,000,0007. per annum, Ireland should contribute a surplus of not 
less than 4,250,0001. On the basis of Imperial expenditure for 
the current year Ireland should contribute a surplus of 4,750,0001. 
per annum ; so that Ireland is at the present time a burden upon 
the taxpayers of Great Britain to the extent of more than 
6,000,0001. per annum. This burden will be further augmented 
—probably to 7,000,000/. per annum—when the National Insur- 
ance scheme is in full operation. Ireland cannot, therefore, be 
said to hold a very satisfactory position in relation to the other 
States of the British Empire. Great Britain’s expenditure on 
Imperial services works out at about 2]. 5s. per head; and even 

the Isle of Man, with little more than 50,000 inhabitants, contri- 
butes 10,0007. per annum, or 4s. per head, to Imperial expendi- 
ture. At the present time Canada spends on national defence 
about 6s. per head, Australia 12s. 9d. per head, New Zealand 
9s. 6d. per head, and South Africa 6s. 3d. per head, and in all 
probability these charges will be materially augmented within the 
next five years. 
The reply to the charge that Ireland is a drain on the Imperial 
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services instead of a contributor thereto will probably be the old 
statement that Ireland is already overtaxed in relation to her 
national wealth and resources. In order to arrive at an estimate 
as to the relative taxable capacities of Great Britain and Ireland 
it is necessary to consider the population, external trade, and 
national wealth and income of both countries, and these details 
are furnished in the following table : 

















Ireland's Per- 
United Kingdom | Ireland “Fonleteat 
| United Kingdom 
Population. . . . .| 45,216,741| 4,381,951 9.68 
£ 
Gross assessments to income tax | 1,010,000,000 39,737,000 3.93 
Net capital of estates liable to 
estate duty (1910) . : : 283,662,000 | 11,998,000 4.23 
Estimated national wealth . - | 16,000,000,000 700,000,000 4.87 
Estimated national income - | 2,000,000,000 85,000,000 4.25 





Foreign’ or external trade (1910). | 1,212,000,000 125,600,000 | 10.86 


The average of the above percentages works out at 6.18, and it 
might be fairly contended that this was a fair basis upon which 
to estimate Ireland’s taxable capacity in relation to that of the 
United Kingdom ; but in order to take the most favourable view 
which can possibly be urged from the Irish point of view, it will 
be assumed that Ireland’s proportion should not exceed 5 per 
cent. It may be pointed out that the Childers’ Commission of 
1894 in effect suggested that 5 per cent. was a reasonable estimate, 
and since that estimate was framed there has been a vast improve- 
ment in the economic position of Ireland. 

For the year to the 3lst of March 1910 Ireland contributed 
5.86 per cent. of the total revenue of the United Kingdom, whereas 
on the above basis of calculation she should only have contributed 
5 per cent. In other words, Ireland contributed 1,340,000I. more 
than she should have been expected to provide on the basis of her 
estimated taxable capacity. But revenue cannot be. considered 
apart from expenditure, and if we admit the principle that 
Treland’s true contribution to the revenue of the United Kingdom 
should be 5 per cent. of the total, we must also accept the prin- 
ciple that Irish expenditure should bear the same ratio to the total 
expenditure of the United Kingdom. Now, for the year to the 
31st of March 1910 the expenditure of the United Kingdom was 
67 ,299 ,0001., of which total Ireland represented 10,712,500I., or 
nearly 16 per cent., whereas her fair proportion—5 per cent.— 
amounted to 3,365,0001. only. If, therefore, it be claimed that 
Treland contributed 1,340,0001. more than she ought to have been 
called upon to provide on account of the revenue of the United 
Kingdom , on the other hand she received 7 ,347 0001. more than she 
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was entitled to on the same basis of computation, so that on 
balance Ireland benefits by a departure from the strict ratio basis 
to the extent of, 6,000,0001. per annum. In the light of these 
facts it may be fairly said that the contention that Ireland suffers 
through over-taxation cannot possibly be sustained. 

From what has been stated above, it will be perceived that the 
financial problem with which an Irish Legislature would have to 
deal would be, briefly, to make a revenue of about 10,800,0001. 
meet an expenditure of about 12,000,000/. plus such an amount as 
it may be decided that Ireland should contribute to Imperial ser- 
vices, and plus the additional expenditure which will be incurred 
in respect of the working of the new National Insurance Bill in 
Ireland. How is this deficit to be made up? 

The Irish Party have plainly intimated their hope and belief 
that the deficiency—or the greater part of it—will be made up out 
of the pockets of the taxpayers of Great Britain. It is expected 
that Great Britain will make what is termed ‘a generous settle- 
ment.’ The Irish Party expect to see at the head of the wedding 
presents, ‘Great Britain, a cheque.’ Well, it is worth attempt- 
ing to form some conclusion as to the extreme limit to which any 
body of responsible British statesmen could go in the direction 
indicated without betraying the interests of British taxpayers. At 
the date of the Union the Irish debt amounted to -36,000,000/., ° 
and when the two Exchequers were amalgamated in 1816 the 
Trish debt which was taken over by Great Britain amounted to 
134,000,0007. On the basis of Ireland’s relative taxable capacity 
referred to above, namely, 5 per cent., it may be said that 
Ireland’s share of the National Debt at present outstanding 
amounts to 36,000,0001. Surely even the Irish people would 
regard it as a generous act if Great Britain were to make Ireland 
a present of her share of the National Debt so that the Irish 
Legislature might commence its career free of debt? 

It is necessary now to consider what annual sum Ireland should 
be called upon to contribute to the naval and military expenditure 
of the United Kingdom. Under Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule Bill 
of 1893 Ireland would for the year to the 31st of March 1910 have 
had to contribute about 3,000 0001. towards the cost of the Imperial 
services. For the year ended the 31st of March 1911 her contribu- 
tions would have been 83,800,000. Moreover, it has been stated 
on behalf of the Irish Party that in the past ninety-three years 
Treland has contributed 325,000,0001. towards expenditure on 
Imperial services over and above the cost of government in Ireland. 
This aggregate sounds magnificent ; but, even if the facts are as 
stated, it may be pointed out that almost every nation in the world 
spends upon: national defence a sum proportionate to its wealth, 
population, and responsibilities, and an average sum of 3,500,000. 
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per annum does not appear to be an extravagant amount for 4 
nation of such importance as Ireland. The facts, however, are 
interesting and lend colour to the theory that the minimum cop. 
tribution which Ireland should be called upon to make to the 
military and naval expenditure of the Empire could not be fixed 
at a smaller sum than 3,000,0001. per annum. 

It is interesting to compare here the amounts expended by 
some of the small European Powers on national defence. Denmark 
spends 9s. 8d. per head, Holland 10s. 3d. per head, Sweden 16s, 84, 
per head, and Switzerland 9s. per head on these services, apart 
from the annual charges which conscription or universal military 
service imposes upon those countries. Surely, Ireland, with her 
great traditions and national aspirations, could hardly feel that 
she held her rightful place in the British Empire unless her con- 
tributions to Imperial services amounted to at least 3,000,000), 
per annum, or less than 14s. per head of her population. If Great 
Britain were to consent to relieve Ireland of any charge in respect 
of the National Debt and fix her contribution to the naval and mili- 
tary expenditure of the United Kingdom at the small sum of 
3,000,000]. per annum, we should arrive at the position that the 
Trish Legislature would in all probability during its first year of 
office have to face the problem of meeting an expenditure of about 
15,000,0001., with a revenue of 10,800,0001. It is extremely 
probable that the Exchequer of Great Britain would never receive 
a penny-piece from the Irish Exchequer in respect of Ireland's 
contribution to Imperial services, but it is only fair to Scotland 
and the other States of the British Empire that the true position 
of Ireland should be annually revealed and that at least the amount 
of her annual deficit should be recorded. 

It will no doubt be urged that while the present system con- 
tinues we are not likely to conciliate ‘ Irish feeling ’ (by which no 
doubt is meant Irish Nationalist feeling), and that it would be well 
worth England’s while to have a contented Ireland even if this 
were only attainable by the imposition of a permanent burden upon 
the Imperial Exchequer to the extent of a few millions annually. 
But it would appear to be somewhat premature to speak of a 
‘ contented ’ Ireland, and the British taxpayer will naturally ask 
what guarantees are forthcoming that under Home Rule Ireland 
will be even as contented as she is at the present time? The 
attitude of Ulster does not appear to afford ground for sanguine 
anticipation, and when we bear in mind the certainty of increased’ 
taxation it is not unreasonable to affirm that under Home Rule 
Treland is much more likely to be more discontented than she has 
been since land purchase has been in effective operation. 

One of the financial authorities of the Irish Party has expressed 
the opinion that any Parliament established in Ireland must fail 
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unless it is entrusted with such complete control of government 
in that country as to enable it to carry through a drastic scheme _ 
of retrenchment, and it is evidently hoped to persuade the British © 
taxpayer into the belief that the gulf between revenue and expendi- 
ture could be bridged to some extent by cutting down expenditure. 
The two principal headings under which it is suggested that 
retrenchment could be effected are: (a) the police charges and 
(b) Government officials. As stated above, Mr. Gladstone’s Bill of 
1898 provided that the Royal Irish Constabulary and the Dublin 
Metropolitan Police should be gradually reduced and ultimately 
cease to exist, and that while they continued to exist two-thirds of 
the net amount of their expense should be borne by the Irish Ex- 
chequer and one-third by the Exchequer of Great Britain. The 
total amount voted in respect of these forces for the year to the 31st 
of March 1910 was 1,475,000/., and, accepting the principle laid 
down by Mr. Gladstone, it will be perceived that the total cost 
which would fall upon the Irish Exchequer in the first year under 
Home Rule would be about 1,000,000. The charge thereafter 
would doubtless diminish gradually, but it cannot be presumed 
that Ireland would be able to reduce her police charges below 
700,000. per annum. On this basis, therefore, it might be 
ultimately possible to effect a saving of perhaps 800,000/. per 
annum in respect of police charges. 

Then, it is pointed out that while there are 944 Government 
officials in Scotland whose aggregate salaries amount to 319,0001., 
Ireland, with 400,000 less population, has 4397 Government 
officials whose aggregate salaries amount to 1,441,000/. Here, 
again, moderate economies might ultimately be effected; but 
Ireland cannot expect to set up a separate Legislature and con- 
duct her national government upon the basis of the low level of 
government expenditure in Scotland. Probably it would be a 
very risky calculation to expect a bigger saving than 200,0001. per 
annum under this head for many years to come. From what has 
been said above, it will be perceived that there is reasonable ground 
for the belief that by a drastic scheme of retrenchment Ireland 
might be able within the next decade to effect a saving of 
1,000,000/. per annum in the amount of her present expenditure. 
The Post Office in Ireland is worked at a loss of 200,000/. per 
annum, and possibly if Irish business men allow a curtailment of 
existing facilities economies might be obtained here also. 

But, on the other hand, it is equally certain that Ireland 
will have to face a great increase of expenditure in other direc- 
tions. National insurance will add from 500,000/. to 1,000,000I. 
per annum to her expenditure, and education will in all prob- 
ability require an increased expenditure of 500,000/. The agricul- 
tural and development grants will also have to be extended, and 
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altogether it is abundantly clear that any economies which might 
be effected by retrenchment of the expenditures referred to above 
would be more than absorbed by increased expenditure in other 
directions. This brings us back to the position that under Home 
Rule Ireland’s expenditure may be expected to exceed her revenue 
by no less than 4,200,0001. per annum ; and even if Great Britain 
foregoes or remits any payment from Ireland in respect of naval 
and military services the Irish Legislature would have to face a 
deficit of at least 1,200,0007. to 1,500,000/. per annum. This 
deficit can only be satisfactorily met by increased taxation. 

It may perhaps be contended that the annual deficits could be 
met by loans instead of fresh taxation. It would of course be 
possible to resort to this policy, but it would have a most preju- 
dicial effect on Irish credit. Irish land purchase has been only 
partially accomplished. The purchase money of the lands agreed 
to be sold but not yet vested in the purchasing tenants is 
47,618 ,0001., while the value of the lands in respect of which pro- 
ceedings for sale have not yet been instituted under the Land 
Purchase Acts is about 90,000,0001. 

As stated in another part of this article, Mr. Wyndham’s Act 
of 1903 broke down mainly because the British Government was 
unable to raise money by the issue of 2} per cent. Stock at 
par. Consols can now be purchased to yield a return of 3l. 4s. 
per cent. Irish 2? per cent. Land Stock is now quoted at 78, at 
which it yields a return of 31. 10s. 6d. per cent. It would bea 
matter of the utmost difficulty for an Irish Government to raise 
money at 3} per cent., even with the guarantee of the British 
Government, and it is perfectly obvious, therefore, that Home 
Rule would mean the permanent suspension of land purchase. 

The financial authority of the Irish Party recognises that ‘it 
is possible, even probable, that our modern drift of political thought 
will involve an increase in the volume of taxation under Home 
Rule.’ This is a mild form in which to indicate the absolute 
certainty that under Home Rule there would be an immediate 
increase of taxation in Ireland to the extent of at least 15 per 
cent. all round ; or, if Ireland is to discharge her minimum con- 
tribution of 3,000,000]. per annum to Imperial services, an 

increase of taxation to the extent of 45 per cent. is equally 
inevitable. 

The advocates of Home Rule for Ireland are therefore con- 
fronted with two alternative policies, namely : (a) the placing of a 
permanent burden of taxation upon Great Britain in respect of Ire- 
land to the extent of between 4,000,0001. and 5,000,000I. per 
annum ; or (b) an increase of taxation in Ireland to the extent of 
between 15 and 45 per cent. Any such increase of taxation would 
have a disastrous effect upon the economic expansion of Ireland; 








ve 
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the ‘spoon-fed’ industries which have been so carefully nursed 
during the past ten or fifteen years would be wrecked, and all the 
economic advance which has been effected since land purchase was 
first instituted would be jeopardiséd. Home Rule is financially 
impossible for Ireland unless the taxpayers of Great Britain 
are hoodwinked into the adoption of a scheme under which 
the Exchequer of Great Britain is made responsible for the inevit- 
able deficits of the Irish Exchequer. Irishmen will form their 
own opinion as to the likelihood of the latter policy being adopted ; 
but in any case it is high time that the Irish people as a whole 
should be made acquainted with the exact position in which the ~ 
matter stands, and when this is done it is impossible to believe 
that the Irish people themselves will permit the demand for Home 
Rule to be pressed. The people of Ireland cannot wish to commit 
financial suicide. Ireland has everything to lose and nothing to 
gain by the separation of the two Exchequers. On the other hand, 
Great Britain from an economic point of view has everything to 
gain'by separation. There has never been a period in the history 
of the relations of the two countries when Ireland was of less im- 
portance to Great Britain than she is at the present time. On the 
other hand, it may be safely affirmed that the Union was never 
of more value to Ireland than it is at this moment. Ireland’s popu- 
lation, which at one time was one-third of the total population of 
the United Kingdom, is now less than one-tenth, and her national 
wealth is not now more than one-twentieth of that of the United 
Kingdom. Eighty-five per cent. of Ireland’s external trade is 
carried on with Great Britain; but Great Britain’s trade with 
Ireland represents less. than one-twelfth of her total imports and 
exports. Great Britain’s total trade with Ireland amounts to 
about 100,000,000/. per annum ; but Great Britain’s trade with 
the Imperial British Dominions beyond the seas now approaches 
300,000,000. per annum, of which total India accounts for 
80,000,000/., Australasia for 66,000,000/., and Canada for 
45,000,000. Great Britain’s trade with the United States of 
America alone is worth 170,000,000/. per annum, with Germany 
90,000,000/. per annum, and France 80,000,0001. per annum. All 
these figures show the relative unimportance of Ireland to Great 
Britam. If we take the investment of British capital abroad we 
shall find that Ireland’s value to Great Britain is less than ever. 
Out of 3,600,000,000I. of capital invested outside the United King- 
dom the percentage placed in Ireland is so small as to be 
negligible. 

If any measure of Home Rule be granted which carries with 
it financial autonomy it is difficult to see upon what ground Ireland 
would be entitled to send a single representative to the House of 
Commons. If an Irish Legislature be created, Great Britain 
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cannot possibly admit Ireland to have any voice in the disposal 
of Imperial expenditure to which she does not contribute one 
farthing ; and it is inevitable that the Irish members should be 
excluded from Westminster until Ireland pays her full annual 
contribution of at least 3,000,000]. towards naval and military 
services, and then her representation should be in strict propor. 
tion to her relative contribution, say 3 per cent., or twenty 
members in all. 

But, apart from any question of Home Rule, it is imperative 
that Ireland should be relegated to her proper place in the Empire, 
and that the glaring anomaly and injustice to the taxpayers of 
Great Britain which results from the over-representation of Ire- 
land in the House of Commons should be remedied with the least 
possible delay. A great amount of zeal has recently been mani- 
fested for the perfecting of the Constitution and bringing it up to 
such a state of efficieney as will enable it to deal satisfactorily with 
modern conditions. It is generally recognised that the over- 
representation of Ireland has been one of the principal causes of 
the inefficiency of the House of Commons. Under Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Bill of 1893 it was proposed to retain seventy Irish 
members at Westminster. If any such proposal should be re- 
newed and carried into effect, it is easy to foresee the eternal 
disputes that will take place as to what are and what are not 
Imperial charges and as to the exact amount of Ireland’s contribu- 
tion to Imperial expenditure. Moreover, seventy members would 
be greatly in excess of the representation to which Ireland is 
entitled in the House of Commons on any basis of calculation. 
Under the Act of Union Ireland’s representation was fixed at 
105 members out of a total of 658 for the United Kingdom. 
Ireland’s proportion thus works out at nearly 16 per cent. Re- 
liable data as to the population of Ireland are not available for 
an earlier year than the census of 1821. At that date the popula- 
tion of the United Kingdom was 20,893,584, to which total Ireland 
contributed 6,801,827, or 32.5 per cent. It will be perceived, 
therefore, that when Ireland’s representation was fixed at 105 
members, or 16 per cent. of the total, her population formed 
32.5 per cent., or nearly one-third of the total population of the 
United Kingdom. At the census of April last the population of 
the United Kingdom was 45,216,741, to which total Ireland con- 
tributed 4,381,951, or 9.68 per cent. England and Wales, witha 
population of 36,075,269, return 495 members ; Scotland, with a 
population of 4,759,521, returns seventy-two members; and 
Ireland, with a population of 4,381,951, returns 103 members. 
England has one member for every 72,878 of population, while 
Treland has one member for every 42,543 of population. Scot 
land contributes about 9,000,0001. per annum to Imperial ser- 
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yices, and she has one member for every 66,097 of population, 
while Ireland, which is a drain on the Imperial Exchequer to the 
extent of 1,500,0001. per annum, has one member for each 42,543 
of population. 

On the basis of population, Ireland is entitled to send sixty- 
four members to the House of Commons, or thirty-nine members 
less than the number—103—she at present sends. But on the 
basis of national wealth, Ireland’s proportion works out at thirty- 
four members only; while on the basis of her contribution to 
national revenue Ireland is not entitled to more than forty repre- 
sentatives. Whatever basis of calculation be adopted, therefore, 
it will be perceived that Ireland is at the present time greatly over- 
represented in the House of Commons, and probably her true 
proportion is the average of these three calculations, namely, forty- 
six members. The Irish Party obviously hope to effect some such 
arrangement as that suggested by Mr. Gladstone in 1893; but it 
would be difficult to emphasise too strongly the unfairness and 
the difficulties which would be involved by the admission of the 
right of the Irish people to Home Rule, and at the same time to 
send representatives to the House of Commons. Are the Irish 
people prepared to press a demand for Home Rule on the clear and 
definite understanding that Ireland is to finance herself; that, 
until she contributes her fair proportion to Imperial expenditure, 
the Irish members are to be excluded from Westminster, and 
that when she does make such a contribution her representation 
is to be in strict proportion to the total amount contributed? 

It is practically certain that if Home Rule be granted to 
Ireland, measures for the establishment of legislative bodies in 
Scotland and Wales must also be enacted ultimately. If this 
were done it would mean that the Imperial Parliament would 
surrender the prestige and authority attaching to the direct con- 
trol of revenue to the extent of 32,000,000/. per annum. But it 
would involve more than this. Our war finance would be cir- 
cumscribed. What financial help could the British Government 
reasonably depend upon receiving from an Irish Legislature in 
the event of the British Empire becoming involved in a life-and- 
death struggle with a great naval and military power? 

Scotland and Wales have not proved troublesome partners ; 
they have most loyally contributed bleod and treasure in all the 
great wars in which the United Kingdom has been engaged, and 
it is impossible to find legitimate ground for extending pre- 
ferential treatment to Ireland in the matter of finance. It may, 
therefore, be asked of English taxpayers who are disposed to 
favour what is vaguely known as ‘a generous settlement’ of the 
Irish question : 

1. Whether they would be prepared to support the enactment 
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of measures for the government of Scotland and Wales upon the 
same relative financial basis, and the same relative basis as tg 
representation in the House of Commons as that upon which it jg 
proposed to grant Home Rule to Ireland ; and 

2. Whether they are satisfied that the institution of the 
separate legislatures referred to would not weaken the control of 
the central Government over the national finances to such ap 
extent as would have a most destructive influence upon British 


prestige and credit? 
EpcaR CRAMMOND, 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF STRIKES' 


Few things are more curious than the change which recently 
came over England in a few weeks. The Imperial splendours 
and the popular rejoicings which accompanied the coronation of 
King George the Fifth were suddenly succeeded by scenes re- 
sembling the incidents of a foreign invasion or of civil war. 
Traffic almost ceased in our great cities. The transit of goods 
was stopped. The trains on many lines of railways ran inter- 
mittently, or not at all. The public thoroughfares were full of 
troops. Trade was paralysed. The King’s loyal and law-abiding 
subjects were impeded in the whole range of their daily activities 
and necessities. Famine stared men in the face, while thousands 
of tons of food at the docks, and at the railway stations, were 
inaccessible and were perishing. Raw material was not forth- 
coming for industries, and factories and workshops were closed. 
Such was the effect of the great strike, long threatened, but 
executed with startling rapidity. It failed, because, though 
causing universal anxiety, alarm, and irritation, it had not been 
sufficiently well organised to accomplish its authors’ design. 
What that design was, the Home Secretary told the House of 
Commons on the 23rd of August in an admirable speech, from 
which I shall quote a few paragraphs. 


England, I think it is true to say, is more than any other country in 
the world dependent upon railways and open ports. It is true that all 
parts of England are not equally dependent upon railways and ports. 
In the Home Counties, in the south and in the east, where agriculture 
has not fallen so far behind manufacture, the dependence upon railways 
and overseas importations is not so pronounced, but in the great manu- . 
facturing areas of England, in South Wales, on the North-east Coast, above 
all in Lancashire, Yorkshire, and the North Midlands, there is a complete 
dependence on railways and open ports for the whole means of industry and 
daily food. . . . It was in those very parts, where the immense populations 
of working people are concentrated together, who have come into existence 
as communities entirely by reason of the railways and overseas transport, 
that the pressure of a national railway strike would be, and had actually 
begun to be, powerfully exerted. And what a pressure! Had the strike 





* I should perhaps say that I here use the word ‘philosophy’ not in the 
restricted sense of metaphysics, commonly attached to it, but in the larger 
signification of which Plato speaks : Thy giAdcopor coplas phooper exiupnrhy elvas, 
ob rijs wey, ris 3° of, &AAG wacjjs. 
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proceeded for a week on the lines which its authors apparently intended— 
that is to say, had it succeeded for a week in producing an entire stoppage 
of trains in those parts—there must have been practically a total cessation of 
industry. Everyone would have been thrown out of work. Every mill, 
every mine, every factory must have been closed. The wages for the 
household would have ceased. Had the stoppage continued for a fort- 
night, it is, I think, almost certain that, in a great many places, to a 
total lack of employment would have been added absolute starvation. . . , 
In the great quadrilateral of industrialism from Liverpool and Man- 
chester on the west, to Hull and Grimsby on the east, from Newcastle down 
to Birmingham and Coventry in the south—in that great quadrilateral, 
which, I suppose, must contain anything between fifteen and twenty millions 
of persons, intelligent, hard-working people, who have raised our industries 
to the forefront of the world’s affairs, it is practically certain that a con- 
tinuance of the railway strike would have produced a swift and certain 
degeneration of all the means, of all the structure, social and economic, o 
which the life of the people depends. If it had not been interrupted, it 
would have hurled the whole of that great community into an abyss of 
horror which no man can dare to contemplate. 


The picture is not overdrawn. Mr. Churchill’s words, upon 
this occasion, were the words of truth and soberness—words 
worthy of the high office which he holds. Well, the strike was 
interrupted. The Government patched up a truce with the strikers 
by negotiations of which I leave history to say whether they were 
congruous with the dignity of a great State. But, abortive as it 


was, the strike cost the country—so an eminent statistician has 
calculated—ten millions of money. And what was it for? 
Ostensibly, it was for the redress of grievances about overtime, 
Sunday work, inadequate pay, and a multitude of other hardships, 
greater or less. I am far from denying that such grievances exist 
and ought to be remedied : but will any man, whose moral sense is 
not utterly blunted, say that they justified this vast conspiracy 
against the nation, supported—thanks to the weapon of ‘ peace- 
ful’ picketing with which Mr. Asquith had armed the strikers— 
by outrageous violence, indiscriminately employed, but especially 
directed against fellow workmen desirous to exercise their right 
to work? One of the leaders of the strike has, however, candidly 
told us’ that this explanation of it is quite inadequate. We 
learn from Mr. Thomas Mann, that what he calls ‘ industrial 
solidarity ’ is the true key to it. ‘And what does this mean? It 
means, Mr. Mann tells us, ‘ the recognition by the workmen that 
any section of every industry is interdependent upon every other 
section, and that the growth of modern industrialism has made 
this absolutely necessary. Trade Unions,’ he goes on to say, 
‘are not by themselves sufficient ’—sectional trade unionism, he 
calls it. Parliamentary action he condemns as ineffective. ‘A 


? In a paper called ‘ Why we want a General Strike,’ which appeared in.the 
public prints on the 17th of August. 
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aniversal industrial organisation’ is a weapon which he thinks 
all-powerful. What he means by this is the co-ordination of the 
various battalions of labour in such a way that the entire army 
shall be able and willing, at any moment, to support the claims 
of the smallest section by paralysing the industries of the whole 
country. ‘The Rhondda Valley Miners,’ he observes, ‘ lost their 
battle because they struck sectionally. If the Miners’ Federa- 
tion of Great Britain, with six hundred thousand members, had 
taken up the case of these twelve thousand men, the affair would 
not have lasted a week.’ He adds, ‘the prospect for the workers 
jsone of glorious promise. There is no real necessity for anyone 
in the country to be working under 2/. a week, not even a 
labourer.’ And this happy consummation of a minimum wage 
of 21. a week, he hopes to attain by a vast number of strikes, of 
which the one just ended—if, indeed, we may speak of it as ended 
—is but the forerunner. 

Mr. Thomas Mann is a veteran strikemaster, and knows 
what he is talking about. I am informed that he is a very 
honest man, and I think that the public may give full credence to 
what he says, and should be obliged to him for his frankness. 
This doctrine of industrial organisation which he preaches is a 
form of what is called Syndicalism. And what is Syndicalism? 
The word is, of course, borrowed from the French with the omis- 
sion of the finale. ‘It is generally understood,’ Sir Arthur Clay 
writes,* ‘to denote the policy of the Confédération Générale du 
Travail, the object of which is the destruction by force of the 
existing organisation, and the transfer of industrial capital from 
its present possessors to Syndicalists, or, in other words, to the 
Revolutionary Trade Unions: the means by which this object is 
to be secured being the General Strike. The fundamental precept 
of Syndicalism is that success must be obtained by violent means.’ 
It is, Sir Arthur Clay points out, a doctrine which inculcates 
robbery with violence, and is regarded by some of its adherents as 
a religion—I suppose a sort of adaptation of Thuggism to the 
Western world. There can be no doubt that it has had a great 
deal of influence among Socialists in this country, although the 
number of its thorough-going adherents may not be large. 
Certainly this doctrine of a General Strike has been widely re- 
ceived : it was the mainspring of the recent disturbances, and no 
doubt will occupy the like place in future disturbances, which will 
probably be a great deal worse than the one which we have just 
passed through. The Trade Unionist leaders have learnt the 



































* Syndicalism and Labour, by Sir Arthur Clay, Bart., p. 2. I am glad to have 
the opportunity of drawing attention to this important book, with which I am 
largely in agreement. Its value is enhanced by the fact that it was written 
before the recent strike. 
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lesson ‘—a plain and easy lesson—that if at any moment they 
are able to command a simultaneous cessation of work jn 
many trades, and over a large area, they may substitute mob law 
for the law of the land and terrorise the community. We may 
- regard this as the most recent development of Socialism.* 

It is curious that such should be the outcome of that old 
orthodox Political Economy which started in the world as a reye- 
lation of liberty. When Adam Smith wrote his Wealth of 
Nations in 1776, the Iaw imposed many restrictions—some of 
them most salutary—on various industries. He advocated, sno. 
cessfully, their entire abolition, on the ground that labour and 
capital should be left free to seek their interests by what he called 
‘the obvious and simple system of natural liberty,’ the result of 
which, he predicted, would be ‘ general happiness.’ As a matter 
of fact, the result was the establishment of a tyranny of capital 
of the most atrocious kind, based upon a fictitious freedom of 
contract.°. It seems not to have occurred to Adam Smith that a 
necessary condition of real freedom of contract is parity of condi- 
tion, which could not possibly exist under the law of supply and 
demand, working by competition, between the replete capitalist 
and starving labourers, between the owner of lands, mines, mann- 
factories, and the owners of nothing but their ten fingers, skilled 
or unskilled. In the extremity of their wretchedness the working 
men began to combine. Dr. Brentano tells us that Trade Unions 
originated with the non-observance of the Statutes fixing wages 
and apprenticeships. They were at first viewed with great dis- 
favour, as wicked combinations for the ruin of capitalists. But 
gradually they found their way first into toleration, and then 

* Sir Arthur Clay writes : ‘ In a political sense Trade Unions have now become 
a weapon at the disposal of the State Socialists for destroying the existing social 
organisation. In this enterprise their object is the same as that of the Syndi- 
calists and Anarchists, with whom, therefore, they may, to this extent, be 
considered to be in practical alliance.’ p. 100. 

* M. Sorel, who may be considered the chief apostle of Syndicalism, regards 
it as Marxian Socialism adapted to existing industrial conditions. See his 
Réflexions sur la Violence, passim. 

6 Concerning which I have written elsewhere : ‘I know of no more shameful 
page in human history than that whereon is recorded the condition of the 
English working classes in coal mines, woollen factories, and cotton factories 
during the first three decades of the nineteenth century. The victims of overwork, 
of under-pay, of frauds and extortions of all kinds, notably those practised through 
the truck system, their condition was worse than that of overburdened and 
overdriven horses: because those human faculties, those human needs which 
marked them off from the brute beasts, were utterly ignored and unprovided 
for. Nay, this is not the worst of it. Not only grown men and women, but 
little children, were offered up in sacrifice to ‘‘Gain, the master idol of this 
realm.” The story revealed in Parliamentary Reports of 1842 and 1843, of 
general, deliberate, and systematic cruelty practised on girls and boys of tender 
age—“‘ cruelty horrible, incredible, unparalleled even in the history of pagan 
slavery,” a high authority calls it—cannot be read without sickening horror,’ 
First Principles in Politics, p. 98. 
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into recognition, and became established factors in our industrial 

m. By exhibiting the advantage of collective bargaining 
over individual bargaining with employers of labour, of combina- 
tion over competition, they did much to vindicate the liberty of 
the toiler. Iam by no means saying that they have not on occa- 
sions made mistakes, and culpable ones. But with every just 
allowance for their errors or their crimes, it remains true that 
they have done much to improve the condition of the English 
artisan : he owes to them higher wages, shorter hours of work, 
the removal of middlemen (out-contractors and sweaters), the 
abolition of many oppressive fines or penalties, the imposition of 
checks on the brutality of foremen, provision for support to mem- 
bers out of work. As the last century was drawing to its close, 
a great change came over Trade Unions. Many of them—and 
some of the most considerable—became largely imbued with the 
doctrines of Socialism. A vague term indeed, but as I have 
pointed out elsewhere, in words which I shall take leave to quote, 
as I do not know how to better them, its sects are all agreed upon 
one first principle which has been, from the beginning, its dis- 
tinctive note. 


I suppose for the germ of Socialism we must go back to a well-known 
passage in Rousseau’s Discourse on the Origin of Inequality. But its first 
setexponent appears to have been the Abbé Fauchet, who in the early days of 
the Revolution delivered orations at:a club called the ‘ Cercle Social,’ and 
edited a journal entitled La Bouche de Fer. He insisted ‘that all the 
world ought to live ; that everybody should have something and nobody too 
much’ ; and denounced ‘the wretch who desires the continuance of the 
present infernal régime, where you may count outcasts by millions, and by 
dozens the upstarts (les insolents) who possess everything without having 
done anything for it.’ The eloquence of the Abbé, who had become a con- 
stitutional Bishop, was cut short by the guillotine in 1793. Another of 
these primitive Socialists was Marat, who pleaded in the Ami du Peuple: 
‘Hither stifle the workpeople or feed them. But how find work for them? 
Find it in any way you like. How pay them? With the salary of M. 
Bailly.’ Bailly, it will be remembered, was the patriot mayor who floridly 
harangued poor Louis XVI. at the barrier of Passy, congratulating the 
wretched monarch upon being ‘ conquered by his people,’ and was himself 
put to death three years afterwards by the same ‘ people,’ with circum- 
stances of revolting cruelty. Chaumette, too, praised by Mr. John Morley’ 
as showing ‘the natural effect of abandoning belief in another life by his 
energetic interest in arrangements for improving the lot of man in this 
life,’ urged that though ‘ we have destroyed the nobles and the Capets, 
there is another aristocracy to be overthrown—the aristocracy of the rich.’ 
The poor had the same gospel preached unto them by Tallien, who de- 
manded ‘ full and entire equality,’ and insisted that ‘the owners of property 
should be sent to the dungeons as public thieves’ ; by Fouché, afterwards 
Duke of Otranto and Police Minister to the First Napoleon, who main- 
tained F-test * equality ome not to bee a deere illusion’ ; that “= 





7 Now Viscount Morley. Miscellanies, vol. i. p. 78. 
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citizens ought to have a like right to the advantages of society’; and by 
Joseph Babeuf, who exchanged his Christian name for Caius Gracchus: 
‘ Pourquoi vouloir me forcer & conserver St. Joseph pour mon patron?’ he 
explained: ‘je ne veux pas les vertus de ce brave homme-la.’ He songht 
to realise his doctrines by a conspiracy, and was executed for his pains by 
the Directory. But perhaps the most memorable of these pioneers of 
Socialism was Brissot de Warville, for it is to him that we owe the famous 
formula about property and theft: ‘la propriété exclusive c’est le vol,’ 
was the original text of it. For sixty years the dictum lay buried and for. 
gotten in Brissot’s not very meritorious work, Recherches Philosophiques sur 
la Propriété et sur le Vol. There Proudhon discovered it, and made it 
current coin in the shortened form, ‘La propriété c’est le vol,’ appro- 
priating it, however, without acknowledgment; perhaps, M. Janet con- 
jectures,* in virtue of the right, alleged by Brissot, of everybody to every- 
thing.’ 

Now this is the essential tenet of Socialism, though it is not 
always expressed with the same plainness. The literature of the 
subject is enormous. And its exponents vary in many particu- 
lars, some not unimportant. But they all, without exception, so 
far as my reading enables me to judge, view private property in 
much the same way. ‘Property is theft.’ Well, I for my part, 
though no Socialist, must confess that there is a very unpleasant 
amount of truth in the indictment. In the abstract, and con- 
sidered in the light of first principles, the right to private property 
is an imprescriptible and inalienable prerogative of man : it is the 
corner-stone of civilisation. But ‘this right is subject to condi- 
tions which have been stated with equal clarity and conciseness 
by one whom I must account the greatest master of ethics. ‘The 
possession of riches,’ Aquinas writes, ‘is not unlawful if the 
order of reason be observed: that is to say, if a man possess 
justly what he owns, and if he use it in a proper manner, for him- 
self and others.’** Now if we turn to property in the concrete, 
can we affirm that it invariably satisfies those two conditions? 
Let us confine ourselves to one of them, ‘justly gained.’ How 
much of existing wealth is due to dreadful deeds of cruelty and 
extortion in the nineteenth century,—I have touched upon them 
in a previous page—when the laissez-faire gospel of the old Ortho- 
dox Political Economy had free course, and was glorified? And 
to come to our own day, ‘ how many of the large fortunes which 
have been amassed by mushroom financiers and promoters, during 
the last few decades, have been built up on foundations of trickery, 
deceit and fraud, by means little different from those of the race- 
course thimble-rigger?’" Or think of the money made by 
sweating, by underpayment, in other words by the robbery of the 

8 Les Origines du Socialisme Contemporain, p. 95. 

9 First Principles in Politics, p. 128. 

1 Contra Gentes, lib. 3, 123. 

11 They are the words of Sir George Lewis, and are quoted from the anni- 
versary number of the Financial News 1910. 
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r and needy, because they are poor and needy, an iniquity 
accounted by the Catholi¢ Church one of the sins that cry to 
heaven for vengeance. I need not continue the dreary catalogue 
of ill-gotten gain. Assuredly, no one whose moral sense is not 
atrophied can deny that much of existing property is theft. 

That truth, very often unduly magnified, as is natural enough, 
appeals strongly to the mind of the working man, and has largely 
coloured his way of thinking about industrial problems. And 
the spectacle of insane luxury and profligate profusion which the 
rich offer for his contemplation does not tend to reconcile him to 
the existing social order. The result of his meditations about it 
is the thought that it might be changed with advantage to himself, 
and that he, perhaps, in his millions, has the power to change it. 
‘Thou shalt eat the labour of thy hands,’ was the blessing pro- 
mised to the ancient Hebrews. Do not others eat the labour of his 
hands, with the exception of the fragment doled out to him as 
wages? I find in the Manifesto of the Socialistic League the 
familiar proposition that ‘the workers produce all the wealth of 
society.’ This proposition is naturally acceptable to the worker. 
It happens, indeed, to be false. But probably there is no one at 
hand to tell him that both the machine and its manipulator pro- 
duce value : that both the labour stored up in the machine and the 
labour of the artisan who works it deserve reward, which in the 
one case is called profits, in the other wages; and that the real 
economical question of the day is, what is the just rule of division 
of the product? But if he were told this, and believed it—he 
would most likely prefer not to believe it, and belief is largely a 
matter of the will—what could he make of the question of distri- 
bution? It is often a question of the utmost difficulty, requiring 
for its solution qualifications which the vast majority of artisans 
do not and cannot possess. They resemble the men of the first 
French Revolution, who, as Mill has pungently observed, for the 
most part saw what was wrong, not what was right. The redress 
which Socialism offers them for their grievances—and let us not 
forget that in many cases they have very real and very grave 
grievances—is simple, and attractive to their untutored minds. 
Syndicalism appeals especially to the more vigorous and pug- 
nacious among them by its doctrine that the capitalist is always 
the enemy, the oppressor, the robber: that the true solution of 
the social problem is the total destruction of the existing indus- 
trial organisation, and the transfer of the means of production 
from the present possessors—the wage payers—to the wage re- 
ceivers. I may here note that of the forty-one members of the 
committee which directed the recent strike, twenty-one are said 
to belong to the Socialist party, three to the Social Democratic 
party, and seventeen to the Independent Labour party, many of 
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whom are reported to hold, more or less firmly, the doctrines 
of Syndicalism. 

The outcome, then, of the Orthodox Political Economy, little 
as its pioneers intend it, has been to split the British people into 
two sections. The old charities and courtesies, which once bound 
together the various members of the body politic, have disap- 
peared, and have been replaced by a state of universal war— 
bellum omnium contra omnes. And the notion of the social 
organism, of national solidarity, has disappeared too. Competi- 
tion, working by supply and demand, arrayed capital and labour 
into two hostile camps. Mankind is not a mass of unrelated 
human units. Man tends by the law of his nature to coalesce, to 
unite. Labour slowly organised itself, as has capital also; but 
for purposes of destruction, organised labour—what Mr. Thomas 
Mann calls industrial solidarity—is by far the more formidable 
force of the two. The true economical ideal is that of a well- 
ordered commonwealth of industry. Instead, we have the con- 
flict of private interests which is bound to issue in civil war, ‘and 
that of a kind the baser, as underhand, not openly bearing the 
sword.’ It must be perfectly manifest to all men that in the 
recent strike, as in most others, the strikers were influenced by a 
spirit of indifference towards the rights and interests of the com- 
munity at large: nay, that no small proportion of them, ai all 
events, regarded the community as their natur.] enemy, and de- 
lighted in displaying hostility 'to it. The very dea of a common 
country, with its superior claims and paramount rights, has been 
effaced from their minds, and not from theirs only. Devotion to 
that ‘ dear, dear land, dear for her reputation through the world,’ 
is incompatible with the intense individualism—the basis of the 
old orthodox political economy—which has made _ industrial 
ngland what it is. 

‘Commonwealths,’ Burke has excellently said, ‘are not phy- 
sical but moral essences.’ The geistige Band, as Goethe puis it, 
the spiritual tie whick »inds a nation of men into an organic whole, 
will not be found in competition, working by supply and demand, 
but in something very different—in justice. Right does not and 
cannot mean merely thinking of one’s self, living for one’s self, 
fighting for one’s self. The outcome of that conception of right 
is anarchy. No: right, as the Latin word witnesses,” is the 
bond which knits mankind with society, and justice is the true 
foundation of the State: justitia fundamentum regni. There 
are for nations, as for the individuals composing them, necessary 
conditions of existence, irreversible laws of life : and those laws, 
those conditions, are ethical. The art of politics, properly under- 


12 Jus (jungere). 
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stood, consists in apprehending and conforming to ‘the moral 
laws of nature and of the nations.’ 

Justitia fundamentum regni. And what is justice but as the 
Roman jurisconsult explains it, ‘ the constant and ever-enduring 
will to give to each hisdue’? That is the true rule of public as of 
private action: not to buy human labour for a minimum com- 
petitive wage, not to give as little work as possible for a day’s pay. 
But such is the moral degradation of the age in which we live, 
that the very statement of these truths raises a smile. They 
are put aside as copy-book maxims. And yet, I venture to say, 
that we must just go back to those simple principles which regard 
the State as an ethical organism, and man as an ethical agent. 
The salvation of society depends upon the recognition of the 
verity, long universally admitted among us,’* but now commonly 
ignored or derided, that the moral law is the supreme rule of 
public as of private life. Man consists in reason, and so does the 
State which, in Hegel’s admirable phrase, is ‘ Reason manifesting 
itself as Right.’ And it is the function of ethics, by which I 
mean the science of natural morality, to indicate what is right 
or wrong, as befitting or unbefitting the rational being man. 
Now, unquestionably, it is unethical to pay a worker less than a 
living wage, the measure of which is—as Pope Leo XIII. puts 
it in his Encyclical on Labour—‘ what is sufficient to support him 
in reasonable and frugal comfort.’ It is as unquestionably un- 
ethical to plunge a whole community into the gravest distress, to 
bring it to the verge of irreparable disaster, in order to extort for 
a few hundred thousands of workers a little higher pay. 

I believe then that the root of the evil which has produced 
such bitter fruits of late in this country, is in the obliteration of 
belief in the moral law—a law which assuredly exists, and as 
assuredly is fenced about with penalties, though they are not to 
be found in any Act of Parliament. There is a fine saying in 
the Qu’rdn: ‘God does not change the condition of a people, 
unless they change themselves.’ The change which the people 
of this country must work out for themselves lies in real recognition 
of that moral law wherein is the only true guarantee of individual 
right, the only effectual protection for the legitimate employment 
of the energies of human personality. No machinery will supply 
its place. And that forthe simple reason that man is not a machine. 
Plato held that faith is unseen and supersensuous realities are the 
true foundation of any human community. Am I told that this 
doctrine is out of date in an age when, as a recent thinker has 
observed, ‘le surnatural perd, de plus en plus, sa puissance sur 

18 Sir Arthur Clay truly observes : ‘For nineteen hundred years the ideal 


of the Christian world has been the final triumph of moral motives over bodily 
appetites in the control of human conduct.’ p. 217. 
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nos mes’? Well, I am far from denying—how can I deny?— 
that the age is largely, I will not say Atheistic—that implies 
affirmation—but Agnostic. Still such is and ever has been the 
condition of Buddhists. And yet for them an unseen and super. 
sensuous reality, the moral law, is the great and ultimate fact, 
Whether there be a God or gods, this moral law exists, as it hag 
existed from everlasting, and will exist to everlasting. The 
deepest spiritual disease of the present day is not the negation of 
one or another religious creed; no: it is disbelief in goodness; 
in the eternal distinction between right and wrong : in conscience, 
which, in the phrase of Aquinas, is the participation of the eternal 
law in the rational creature; and in the supreme obligation to 
obey conscience as the rule of human life, individual and collec. 
tive. Once recognise this, and the troubles which have recently 
overwhelmed society will disappear, for the root of them will be 
cut away. They come from enthroning cupidity in the place of 
conscience. 

Whether anything but an overwhelming national disaster will 
work this change I, for one, strongly doubt. Meanwhile there 
are certainly some measures, obviously just and reasonable, which 
we could and should adopt to save the nation from the utter 
anarchy to which it is surely tending. Mr. Thomas Mann has 
frankly warned us—I quoted his words just now—that this recent 
strike is the forerunner of many other revolutionary labour 
troubles: and so Mr. Hyndman, I suppose a higher authority, 
writes to the Times, on the 25th of August, ‘that there is a bitter 
feeling of exasperation among the workers is beyond all question, 
and I do not think there can be much doubt that an outbreak ona 
much larger scale will be organised from this time forward.’ Thus 
forewarned, it is surely incumbent on the Legislature to turn, for 
a time, its attention from the party game, and to consider what 
can be done to prevent a recurrence of the recent social dis- 
organisation. 

Clearly, the first step to be taken is the simple expedient of 
substituting for brute force properly constituted tribunals to decide 
the points involved in industrial disputes. The State is deeply 
interested in contentions affecting vitally those interests of the 
community of which it is the guardian : moreover, it is the helper 
of those who cannot help themselves: it is, as the younger Pitt 
said, ‘omnipotent to protect.’ I need not here dwell on the 
details of the enactments for the settlement of labour quarrels, 
which have been passed, and found to work well, in Canada, in 
Australia, and New Zealand. To consider such details, and to 
adapt them to the needs of the country, is the business of those 
who govern, and who receive the rewards of governing. Will it be 
objected by the strike makers and the trade unionists led captive 
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by them at their will, that such legislation is an interference with 
individual liberty? The objection is idle. Liberty, real liberty, 
consists not in lawlessness, but in servitude to law: that is its 
essential condition. Milton has put it in majestic words: 
‘Where complaints are freely heard, deeply considered and 
speedily reformed, then is the utmost bound of civil liberty 
attained that wise men look for.’ Will it be urged, on the other 
hand, that the grievances of the working order of men are few and 
insignificant, that their complaints are exaggerated? Dives in 
his purple and fine linen, with his daily sumptuous fare, will be 
ill advised to betake himself 'to that refuge of lies. The griev- 
ances of the men who furnish his luxuries are very sore and cry 
bitterly for redress. The old principle of competition working 
by supply and demand still rules in many trades. Our great cities 
still teem with toilers, the victims of under-pay and overwork, 
who, in the picturesque language of an Anglican Bishop, seem not 
so much to have been born into the world as to have been damned 
into it. ‘Twelve millions underfed and on the verge of hunger,’ 
were Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s words, and they deserve 
to be remembered. And so does that pregnant dictum of Car- 
lyle’s, which indeed goes to the root of the matter: ‘ A fair day’s 
wage for a fair day’s work is as just a demarid as governed men 
ever made of governing. It is the everlasting right of man.’ 
But if it is the duty of Government to vindicate that right, it 
is equally the duty of Government to maintain the liberty of the 
subjéct, and all that this time-honoured phrase involves. It is an 
elementary proposition—I suppose no one will be found who will 
directly deny it—that every man has a right to pursue-his own 
interests in his own way—I believe I am quoting Adam Smith— 
provided, of course, that the way he chooses is not unethical, or 
injurious to the supreme interests of the community. It is impos- 
sible to imagine anything more opposed to this right than picket- 
ing, or anything more disgraceful than the sanction given to it by 
the Legislature under cover of ‘ words deceiving.’ The Trade 
Unions Act of 1875 made it an offence on the part of anyone who, 
with a view to compel a person to abstain from working, ‘ watches 
or besets the house or other place where such other person resides 
or works, or carries on business, or happens to be, or the approach 
to such house or place,’ or ‘ who follows such other person, with 
two or more persons, in @ disorderly manner, in or through any 
street or road’; a provision which surely does not go beyond 
what is necessary for the protection of a workman’s liberty. But 
it did not suit the trade unionists, whose notion of liberty is free- 
dom to compel other workers to do, or to abstain from doing : 
‘Sois mon frére ou je te tue.’ So in the Trade Disputes Act of 
1906 the following section was adopted in order, as was said, to 
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legalise what was called ‘ peaceful’ picketing—as we all know, it 
was the price paid by the present Government for the Labour 
vote. ‘It shall be lawful for one or more persons acting on their 
own behalf, or on behalf of a trade union, or of an individual em- 
ployer or firm, in contemplation or furtherance of a trade dispute; 
to attend at or near a house or place where a person resides or 
works, or carries on business, or happens to be, if they so attend 
merely for the purpose of peacefully persuading any persons to 
work or abstain from working.’ This ‘ peaceful’ picketing is a 
fraud and a farce—unhappily, a tragical farce. In practice it 
means the employment of the worst forms of intimidation and vio- 
lence against poor and hungry toilers desiring to accept the em- 
ployment which trade unionists decline. It is a scandalous attack 
upon the right to work. It is an instrument of the coarsest 
tyranny over the community at large. ‘ Peaceful’ picketing! 
The words are a contradiction in terms. Violence and crime are 
of the essence of picketing. It is a defiance of public order, dis- 
locating trade, arresting industry, destroying property, subject- 
ing law-abiding subjects of the King to brutality and terrorism, 
inflicting incalculable and utterly undeserved suffering upon the 
country, and especially upon the lower middle-class and upon 
the poor, its chief victims being little children. It should be 
made utterly illegal and sternly put down. 

‘Sternly.’ I use that adverb advisedly. It does not do to try 
blandishment, or cajolery, or wheedling with a riotous mob. True 
is that word of the wise and gentle Spinoza: ‘ Terret vulgus nisi 
metuat.’ It is foolish—yes, and worse, it is criminal—to call out 
troops aad to exhibit them as targets for stone-throwers. I know 
of no more contemptible spectacle than the drivelling of tears over 
insurgents shot by the military in quelling them. It is an ugly 
manifestation of what Carlyle well called ‘ the sick sentimentalism 
which we suck in with our whole nourishment, and get ingrained 
in the very blood of us, in these miserable times.’ What are the — 
lives of a few—or of a few hundred—rioters in comparison with 
the vindication of law and the maintenance of order, in compari- 
son, to quote again Mr. Churchill’s words, with the preservation 
of the community from ‘an abyss of horror which no man can 
dare to contemplate’ ? I suppose the creed of the apostles of 
anarchy, who claim ‘ the right to riot,’ is ‘ Ni Dieu, ni maitre.’ 
They must be taught that whether there be a God or not—a ques- 
tion for the solution of which they may wait till the next world— 
they certainly have a master in this—the State, which is ‘a re- 
venger to execute wrath upon him that doeth evil’: and what 
greater evil is conceivable for the community than that which the 
authors of the late strike desired and endeavoured to bring to 
pass? It is worth while to recall, in this connexion, the action 
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of President Cleveland, who, in 1894, quelled the great American 
railway strike by putting the States of the American Union in- 
fested by it under martial law, or something equivalent; a wise, 
and indeed humane measure, as the event proved. Non-union 
men were escorted to and from their work by troops, whose in- 
structions were to shoot to kill anyone who attempted to inter- 
fere, and a considerable number of rioters were shot accordingly. 
Maxim guns were also brought upon the scene, and were found 
to have a most pacificatory effect. In three months order was 
completely restored, and the industries of the country were de- 
livered from a paralysing terror.* This is the only attempt ever 
made in the United States to disorganise society and to coerce the 
nation by a general railway strike. It failed because the Govern- 
ment knew their duty, and were not afraid to do it. 

But the recent railway strike in this country brings promi- 
nently before us another question, inconvenient, no doubt, for the 
players of the Parliamentary game, but of the greatest importance 
to England. It is an anomaly—yes, and something far worse— 
that the great highways of the country should be left in private 
hands—an anomaly fraught with disastrous consequences, which 
the recent strike has revealed. So long ago as 1844, the late 
Mr. Gladstone got an Act passed providing that after the lapse of 
twenty-one years the State might acquire any railway to be made 
thereafter, upon payment of a sum equal to twenty years’ pur- 
chase of the annual divisible profits, calculated upon an average of 
the three years preceding the purchase. After careful considera- 
tion of the achievements of that erratic politician, this seems to 
me the sole legislative measure initiated by him which exhibits the 
smallest trace of statesmanship. Perhaps that is the reason why 
it has remained inoperative. Nothing can be made of it for the 
party game. But it is monstrous that the machinery upon which 
the food and lives of the people depend, and upon which, in case 
of invasion, the operations of our army—if we should happen to 
have one **—would largely depend, should be left in private and 
irresponsible ownership. The railways of a country are the 
nation’s highways, and should belong to the nation. They should 


14 According to the Constitution of the United States, the President cannot 
interfere in the internal affairs of a particular State unless a federal issue be 
involved. President Cleveland based his interference on the fact that the 
federal mails were stopped. Of course, other coaches than those which carried 
letters were attached to the trains, and shared in the protection given to the 
mails. 

15 ‘Tf we should happen to have one.’ I should like to call attention to 
the following letter addressed to the Daily Mail on August 24 by ‘ An officer 
of the Regular Troops on duty in Liverpool City’ -: 

‘Can you do anything to arouse the British public to the danger that they 
are in? We, the garrison sent into this city, have been here nearly a fortnight 
fighting and endeavouring to hold back a scum, the like of which Paris never 
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be worked by the State through a special service of a quasi-mili. 
tary character. Men should enlist in it, should be liberally paid, 
humanely treated,?* regularly promoted and well pensioned ; par. 
ticipation of any kind in a strike should be visited with instant 
dismissal ; and to leave the service without three months’ notice 
should be an offence punishable with the same rigour as desertion 
from the Army.*’ Of course, such a measure would be unpalat- 
able to the strikemongers, whom it would deprive of their most 
effective weapon. Equally of course, the railway directors in 
Parliament would vote against it as one man; they are persons, 
as a rule, of the highest integrity and honesty of purpose, but 
they are, very naturally, wedded to a system of which they are 
pars magna. These, however, seem hardly sufficient objections 
to the vindication by the State of the right of the people of Eng. 
land to the great roads of England, to its resumption of functions 
which it should never have left to private enterprise, to its con- 
trol of the machinery upon which our existence depends. 

Such then, as it appears to me, are the four measures which the 
recent strike shows to be indisputably necessary—the creation 
of special tribunals to settle industrial disputes, the total aboli- 
tion of picketing, the stern repression of disturbances of the public 
peace, and the acquisition by the State of the railways. But who 
is sufficient for these things? Is the present Government or, 
indeed, is any Government which we are likely to get under the 
party system? I remember the late Mr. Ruskin saying, upon one 
occasion, when the comparative merits of Mr. Gladstone and Mr. 
Disraeli—as he then was—were being discussed : ‘ Mr. Gladstone 
and Mr. Disraeli! I care no more for Mr. Gladstone and Mr. 
Disraeli than I do for two old bagpipes with the drones going by 
steam.’ I believe that these words exactly express the feeling 
about Mr. Asquith and Mr. Balfour entertained by the vast 
majority of sensible and just Englishmen. How is it possible 
to have a strong Government when party, not patriotism, is the 
guiding consideration? Sir Henry Maine put the matter well 


saw in her worst days. They are not strikers, they have no regular calling or 
trade. They are simple hooligans, who will pillage, murder, burn, or riot with 
hardly any provocation. 

‘ What is going to happen to this country in the event of our being plunged 
into a big European war? We may suffer temporary checks or defeats. The 
price of food will certainly go up. What is going to happen then to Liverpool 
and many other of our big cities? 

‘There will be no 70,000 Regular troops in England then. The police are 
untrained in the use of rifles, and so are special constables. They admit that 
batons are useless. 

‘It will be mob law and revolution. Who is going to protect our wives and 
families from these hordes of hooligans when we are at the front fighting?’ 

16,Which unquestionably many railway servants now are not. 

17 These suggestions apply to all public services. 
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when he asked, ‘ What.can you expect from a system in which half 
the cleverest men in the country are taking the utmost pains to 
prevent the other half from governing?’ I noticed with some 
amusement a remark of Mr. Benjamin Tillett in his Trafalgar 
Square oration on the 27th of August. After heaving a tributary 
sigh over the rioters shot in the recent disturbances, he observed 
(I quote from the report in the Times): ‘ Had citizens been 
killed by order of the Tories, Lloyd George would have shed tears 
of blood and said prayers in Welsh; he would have out-Lime- 
housed Limehouse. Asquith would have declared that our Con- 
stitution had been outraged.’ No doubt they would. He went 
on éo declare, ‘ There never was a Government in a greater funk 
than the present one.’ I think that is probably true. Indeed, 
the position of the Government, if one realises it, might melt a 
heart of stone. Office is very dear to its members, or, at all 
events, to most of them. To retain it, they have to placate half- 
a-dozen jarring factions. There is the rump of the old Liberal 
party, who vote—such is the force of habit—at the behest of the 
Whip for measures which, as many of them will in confidence tell 
you, they cordially detest. There is the Home Rule party, which, 
to quote Mr. Gladstone, from time to time admonishes the 
Cabinet, ‘ Unless you do this, and unless you do that, we will 
turn you out to-moyrow.’ There is the Teetotal party, which 
makes up in fanaticism what it lacks in numerical strength. There 
are the representatives of ‘ gallant little Wales,’ whose gallantry, 
conspicuously exhibited of late in stoning, stealing, and burning, 
quailed before a solitary Jew with a loaded revolver. Then there 
is the Labour party, whose goodwill, so anxiously cultivated by 
Mr. Asquith and his colleagues—let us never forget that to con- 
ciliate it the Prime Minister ** drove through the Legislature the 
Act permitting that ‘peaceful’ picketing which was the instru- 
ment of the worse outrages in the late strike—has been alienated 
by the measures, tardy and inadequate, indeed, which they were 
compelled, by very shame, to take for the protection of law and 
order; nor, as it would appear, is there any place of repentance 
for them, though they should seek it carefully with tears ; though, 
in the elegant language of Mr. Tillett, ‘ Lloyd George should go 
down to Wales and snivel, whine, and weep, and say he could not 
help it.’ : 

Yes : from such a Government it is vain to expect the vigorous 
action which I have indicated—and without which a far worse 


18 Tt really is not too much to regard Mr. Asquith as the ultimate author 
of the late strike with all its atrocities. It could not have been carried out 
without the ‘ peaceful’ picketing, the sanction of which was the price paid 
by him for the Labour vote. Perhaps we should rather say ‘an instalment 
of the price to be paid.’ 
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catastrophe than the one that has led me to write, will assuredly 
overtake us, at no very distant date. In a letter published by the 
Times on the 19th of August, Dean ® Wakefield inquired, ‘ Are we 
going to settle our strike, then fold our hands afterwards, and let 
our legislators go back to their congenial party fights, which wear 
themselves out, and do little or no good to anyone?’ In reply to 
the Dean’s question we may ask another : Can we help ourselves? 
I know not. But this I know: that unless we can and do—and 
that speedily—the foreboding of a great poet and a great patriot 
will be too amply justified : 


‘ Babble, babble, our old England may go down in babble at last.’ 
W. S. Lity. 
19 Now Bishop-Designate of Birmingham. 








LIBERTY OF CRITICISM WITHIN THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


Taz Rev. J. M. Thompson, Dean of Divinity at Magdalen 
College, Oxford, has recently published a book, entitled Miracles 
in the New Testament, in which he deals with the Gospel 
Miracles, including the Virgin Birth and the physical Resurrec- 
tion, in a frankly ‘ critical’ way. Numerous protests against his 
views have been published, and it has been widely urged that no 
one who holds them can honestly retain his orders in the Church of 
England. The licence of the writer has in fact been withdrawn 
by the Bishop of Winchester, acting as Ordinary of the College. 

We are not concerned here with the soundness or unsoundness 
of Mr. Thompson’s opinions. Our purpose is rather to consider 
what is the teaching of history as to the value of such popular 
outbursts of indignation, and the wisdom of any form of official 
repression applied to views which at the moment appear to be 
unorthodox. We need not go further back than the nineteenth 
century. The stories of its theological controversies have been 
often told, but in each case the ultimate issue has been obscured 
by endless complications arising out of questions of jurisdiction, 
and the like. It may be of value to attempt to disentangle the 
real questions at stake, and to bring together within the compass 
of a few pages the long series of trials and prosecutions which 
dogged the progress of religious thought during the last century. 
We shall meet with startling examples of the odium theologicum. 
They are not here recalled in any spirit of irony for their own sake, 
but in the belief that these things, too, are written for our admoni- 
tion. Nor do we take a malicious delight in telling the tale of 
the mistaken policy and foolish sayings of men highly honoured 
among us. The details have not been ferreted out from the 
files of forgotten newspapers, but they stand written for all to 
read in the authorised biographies of the period. The very 
fact that the errors were the érrors of good men emphasises the 
lesson that saintliness of character and sincerity of religious con- 
viction offer no guarantee of an infallible judgment where new 
modes of thought are concerned. 

643 
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In 1860 there appeared Essays and Reviews, written by seven 
members of the Church of England, including contributions from 
Temple (then Headmaster of Rugby), Mark Pattison, and Jowett, 
To realise in any degree the reception with which it met we must 
read the accounts in biographies such as those of Pusey * or Tait,’ 
According to Bishop Wilberforce * the writers could not ‘ with 
moral honesty maintain their posts as clergymen of the Estab. 
lished Church.’ Archdeacon Denison ‘* spoke of the young being 
‘tainted and corrupted and thrust almost to Hell by the action of 
this book.’ On another occasion he said, ‘In my judgment of all 
books in any language which I ever laid my hands upon, it is in- 
comparably the worst. It contains all the poison which is to be 
found in Tom Paine’s Age of Reason, while it has the additional 
disadvantage of having been written by clergymen.’ It drew 
forth countless protests from Rural Deaneries ; it was condemned 
in an Episcopal letter, signed even by Tait, and was denounced 
in the most uncompromising terms by Convocation. Ultimately 
legal proceedings were taken against two of the contributors, 
Williams and Wilson. They were sentenced to a year’s suspen- 
sion by the Court of Arches, but acquitted by the Privy Council, 
which declared itself ‘ unable to say that the passages extracted 
from the essays ’ on the subject of Inspiration were plainly incon- 
sistent with the Formularies of the Church. While expressing 
no opinion on the eternity of future punishment, the Judges 
held that the same Formularies did not require them ‘ to condemn 
as penal the expression of hope by a clergyman that even the 
ultimate pardon of the wicked who are condemned in the day of 
judgement may be consistent with the will of Almighty God.’ __ 

The verdict only increased the general indignation. Pusey’ 
wrote of it as containing ‘ hidden blasphemy ’ ; it was to him ‘a 
soul-destroying judgement,’* due to ‘the common enemy of 
souls’; unless it is repudiated ‘the Church of England will be 
destroyed or will become the destroyer of souls.’’ Keble, Pusey, 
and Liddon all refused Stanley's invitation to preach in the Abbey 
lest they should seem to lend any countenance to the ‘ Ration- 
alism ’ he favoured. 

It will be remembered that on Temple’s nomination to the 
See of Exeter nine years later the storm arose once more. No 
stone was left unturned to prevent the confirmation of the appoint- 
ment. Pusey * could speak of Temple (the future Archbishop) 
as having ‘ participated in the ruin of countless souls,’ and he 
sacrificed to his convictions a forty years’ friendship between him- 


» Life of B. B. Pusey, by Liddon and others,, iv. pp. 38 ff. 

? Life of A. C. Tait, by Davidson and Benham, i. pp. 275 ff. 
* Tait, p. 278. 4 Ibid. p. 302. 

* Life, iv. p. 52. 6 Ibid. p. 51. 

* Ibid. p. 53. * Tait, ii. p. 59. 
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self and Gladstone, who had been responsible for the appoint- 
ment. When, in spite of opposition, Temple was finally con- 
secrated in the Abbey, the comment of a High Church newspaper 
ran as follows : ‘ On that darkest day in the whole year was per- 
petrated the darkest crime which had been perpetrated in the . 
English Church.’ ° 

We turn from the commentators to the text. We can read 
Essays and Reviews dispassionately to-day, and if we take the 
trouble to do so, our first feeling is one of utter amazement at 
the storm it raised. It is quite true that there are certain points 
which would be expressed differently by a modern writer, but 
its general position would be accepted as almost a commonplace. 
There is not one of its Essays which might not, with due allow- 
ance for change of period, be written by a leading theologian 
to-day without arousing any serious criticism. 

For the many who do not care to read the book two sufficient 


proofs of this statement may be given. 
Pusey, in a letter to the Guardian, gives a list of the chief 
errors with regard to the Old Testament : *° 


When one says that credible history begins with Abraham; another 
that there ‘ is little reliable history’ before Jeroboam ; . . . another denies 
the accuracy of the Old Testament altogether according to our standards of 
accuracy, asserting that ‘like other records’ it was ‘ subject to the condi- 
tions of a knowledge which existed in an early stage of the world ’—that 
‘the dark mists of human passion and error form a partial crust upon it’— 
that the truth of the unity of God in Scripture only gradually ‘dispersed 
the mists of human passion in which it was itself enveloped ’ ; when contra- 
dictions between Kings and Chronicles are vaguely assumed; when it is 
asserted that prophecies of Jeremiah, Isaiah, Amos, failed; and implied 
that God could not predict the deeds of one of His creatures by name; 
that when Nahum prophesied there were human grounds to anticipate the 
destruction of Nineveh which he prophesied ; or that Micah, in prophesying 
the Birth at Bethlehem, meant only a deliverer in his own times; that 
‘perhaps one passage in Zechariah and one in Isaiah may be capable of 
being made directly Messianic’ ; and that ‘ hardly any, probably none, of the 
quotations from the Psalms and Prophets in the Epistles is based on the 
original sense or context’ ; when the genuineness of the Pentateuch, of much 
of Isaiah, Zechariah, Daniel, is denied ; when it is asserted that the aspects 
of truth in the book of Job or Ecclesiastes are opposite or imperfect, that 
actions are attributed to God in the Old Testament at variance with that 
revelation which He has given of Himself in the Gospel, when Abraham’s 
sacrifice of Isaac is attributed, not to God, but to ‘ the fierce ritual of Syria,’ 
not to speak of the temptation in Paradise, the miracle of Balaam’s ass, the 
earth’s standing still, ‘the universality of the deluge, the confusion of 
tongues, the corporeal taking up of Elijah into heaven, the nature of angels, 
the reality of demoniacal possession, the personality of Satan, and the 
miraculous nature of many events,’ or the Book of Jonah—how can such 


f Life and Letters of Dean Stanley, by Prothero, p. 462 (Neleon’s edition). 
_ 1° Life, iv. p. 41. For the sake of brevity I have omitted the references given 
in the original to the pages and writers of Essays and Reviews. 
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an undigested heap of errors receive a systematic answer in brief space, or 
in any one treatise or volume? 


The quotation is a long one, and its grammar is somewhat 
obscure, but it deserves careful study. Practically every one of 
these ‘errors’ is an admitted commonplace to present-day criti- 
cism, and the indictment itself proves convincingly that modern 
thought has simply moved on to the kind of position taken by 
Essays and Reviews. 

Our second proof may be drawn from the famous declaration 
which followed the Privy Council judgment, and was signed ‘ for 
the love of God’ by eleven thousand clergy. It expressed their 
firm belief that the Church of England ‘maintains without 
reserve or qualification the inspiration and Divine authority of the 
whole canonical Scriptures, as not only containing, but being, the 
Word of God, and further teaches, in the words of our blessed 
Lord, that the ‘‘ punishment ’’ of the ‘‘ cursed ’’ equally with the 
** life ’’ of the ‘‘ righteous ’’ is ‘‘ everlasting.”’ ’ 

In spite of Maurice’s criticism of the ambiguity of the wording 
of this document, the meaning attached to it by those who signed 
it is sufficiently clear. How many clergy could sign it in the 
same sense to-day? 

We are far from imputing any special blame to Pusey, Deni- 
son, Wilberforce, Liddon, and the many good men who followed 
them. We must allow for the conditions of theological thought 
at the time, the comparative novelty of the views put forward, 
and a certain lack of tact and even of reverence in the way they 
were stated, but these considerations do not affect the fundamental 
fact. The opinions for the holding of which clergy were branded 
with every conceivable term of infamy fifty years ago are to-day 
accepted as a matter of course by the large proportion of educated 
Churchpeople. The contributors to Essays and Reviews were, 
on the whole, in the right ; Pusey and his followers were wrong. 

It may be convenient to say something here of the troubles 
connected with Jowett’s position, since they were due in part 
to his share in Essays and Reviews. He had already become 
suspect on account of the line he had taken in his commentaries 
on Romans and other Epistles, and his Essay on the Atonement. 
At the time he held the Regius Professorship of Greek at Oxford, 
to which was attached the meagre stipend of 401. The value of 
his work in this direction was fully recognised by the University, 
and tutors of every theological school were glad to avail them- 
selves of his services by sending their pupils to his lectures. Not 
unreasonably the proposal was made to endow the chair with an 
adequate stipend. A vehement opposition arose on the ground 
that the theological opinions of the then Professor of Greek were 
unsound ; it must in fairness be remembered that the University 
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was still a Church institution, and that all professors were re- 
quired to teach nothing ‘quod fidei Catholicae adversatur.’ 
Pusey realised after a time that the opposition was ‘ liable to mis- 
construction,’ and suggested a method by which the University 
should vote the increase without expressing any approval of 
Jowett’s theological teaching. Even this proposal was negatived 
by the orthodox party, including Liddon, and the final result of a 
most unsavoury chapter was that, on Freeman’s calling attention 
to a legal point hitherto overlooked, the Dean and Chapter of 
Christ Church felt themselves obliged ‘on grounds of general 
expediency ’ to grant a large increase to the Professor’s salary 
out of their own incomes. Whilst all this was going on Heurtley, 
Pusey, and Ogilvie began a prosecution against Jowett for heresy 
in the Vice-Chancellor’s Court, the grounds of the indictment 
being his teaching on the Atonement, Inspiration, and the rela- 
tion of Creeds to Scripture. The usual legal and technical 
difficulties arose, and the prosecution was dropped. It is worth 
noticing that Pusey’ speaks of Jowett without qualification as 
a ‘sceptic,’ and writes to Stanley ‘*: ‘I do not know what the 
common Christianity of myself and Professor Jowett is. I do not 
know what single truth we hold in common, except that somehow 
Jesus came from God, which the Mohammedans believe too.’ 

The generation to which Essays and Reviews belonged could 
hardly be expected to realise the lesson which is so clear to us. 
Almost at once the whole sorry story was in fact repeated in an 
even aggravated form in the Colenso controversy. In this case the 
cloud which rested on the bold critic was never removed during 
his lifetime ; indeed, to many he is still the arch-heretic of modern 
days. The complications which confused the original issue were 
greater than ever, the condemnation and excommunication of the 
Bishop of Natal by Archbishop Gray, of Capetown, raising the 
whole question of the relation of an Archbishop to his Suffragans, 
and of a Colonial See to the Church of England and Canterbury. 
This side of the question, important though it is, does not concern 
us here. To us the essential point is the almost unanimous con- 
demnation of Colenso’s writings then, contrasted with the verdict 
we should pass upon them now. No doubt there is an unfortunate 
tone running through his books, and he failed to realise the offence 
necessarily caused when a bishop puts forward views which run 
counter to the orthodoxy of his day. His elaborate arithmetical 
calculations only raise a smile, and he laid himself open to attack 
by the candour with which he expressed the difficulties he felt in 
conscientiously using the services of the Prayer Book. They 
turned, however, not on any rejection of the essential truths 


" Life, iv. p. 15. 2 Ibid. p. 65. 
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expressed in them, but on the assumption that the Prayer Book 
requires a belief in the literal historicity of every fact to which it 
refers. His scruples were with regard to the mention of the 
Deluge in the Baptismal Service, and the declaration of belief 
in Scripture required of Ordination candidates. Such difficulties 
have been to a large extent settled by tacit consent, and the fact 
is an eloquent witness to the changed view of the Bible now 
generally adopted. With regard, however, to his general position, 
we are bound to admit, as we admitted with Essays and Reviews, 
that it is now a commonplace. Those who doubt this may be 
referred to the extracts given by Mr. Cornish * ; his summary * 
is fair: ‘ Colenso’s attack on received opinion is not condoned; 
but if it came into question again, objection would be taken to the 
spirit and tone rather than the matter of, at any rate, his 
historical criticism.’ Or, to quote the words of the present Arch. 
bishop of Canterbury, ** ‘ Looking back upon the controversy now 
. . « most critics who are at the pains to examine what it was 
that Dr. Colenso really said, will doubt whether to marvel more 
at the alarm his words aroused, or at the arguments employed in 
answer to them.’ This is a long way removed from Liddon’s 
view, who spoke of ‘ Colenso and others who are labouring to 
destroy and blot out the faith of Jesus Christ from the hearts of 
the English people.’ ** 

The line taken by Colenso’s opponents was intelligible and 
even excusable, in view of the prevailing conditions of thought, 
but we have a right to say that from first to last it opened up no 
prospect of success in the delicate task of disentangling truth 
from error. 

We pass on to the Luz Mundi controversy at the end of the 
century. Here we find a real improvement in the method and 
temper of the opposition, but the general outline of events, and 
the moral they enforce, remain the same. The story is recent 
enough to be familiar at first-hand to many who read these pages. 
The book was, briefly, an attempt on the part of a group of 
Oxford friends ‘to put the Catholic faith into its right relation to 
modern intellectual and moral problems.’ Grave objections were 
raised to the tendency of the Essays as a whole, but the brunt 
of the storm fell on the concluding pages of Dr. Gore’s paper on 
The Holy Spirit and Inspiration. He did not, in fact, say more 
than had been said for some years past by scholars within the 
Church of England. The significance of the pronouncement was 
that it implied the acceptance of a moderate ‘ critical ’ position by 
the most influential of the younger High Churchmen. Dr. Gore 


18 History of the English Church in the Nineteenth Century, ii. p. 246 f. 
%* Thid. p. 248. 15 Life of Tait, i. p. 354. 
%* Life of Dean Stanley, p. 364. 
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was then head of the Pusey House, and the other contributors one 
and all belonged to the same school. There was in this case no 
attempt to disclaim a common responsibility; the volume was 
‘the expression of a common mind, and a common hope.’ To 
the older members of the school, voiced by Liddon, Gore’s Essay 
came ‘as a thunderbolt out of a clear sky.’*” He realises rightiy 
that between the position therein adopted and Pusey’s ‘ there is 
nothing short of absolute contradiction.’ It was ‘practically a 
capitulation at the feet of the young Rationalistic Professors,’ and 
he made some attempt to persuade the writer not to publish it. 
He regards the whole volume as having ‘a naturalistic and Pela- 
gianising tone.’ ** The language of Archdeacon Denison and others 
in Convocation was to the same effect, and, as a glance at the 
columns of the religious papers of the time will show, the alarm 
was shared by many, Evangelicals quite as much as High Church- 
men. Dr. Gore remained, in fact, suspect for some years, and 
the feeling showed itself in the strong opposition to his nomination 
to the See of Worcester in 1901. The confirmation of the 
appointment was in fact opposed, as Hampden’s and Temple’s 
had been, and the legal points involved were threshed out in a 
long trial before the King’s Bench, in which the Church Asso- 
ciation appeared as prosecutors. The decision was once more in 
favour of the Bishop-elect. He has since then held two bishoprics 
with honour, and has recently been translated to a third, while 
nearly all the other contributors to Lua Mundi rose to influential 
positions in the Church. To many of the present generation the 
question is not whether we can go as far as the writers of Lux 
Mundi, but whether we can stop where they did. 

We have dealt at some length with the three great controversies 
which turned mainly on Biblical criticism, but the tale is by no 
means complete. The list of attempts to repress supposed 
unorthodox opinions by the exercise of authority is a long one, 
and the moral of each attempt is monotonously the same. 

Returning to the earlier years of the century, we are met by 
‘the Hampden controversy.’ It will be remembered that great 
objection was taken to Hampden’s nomination as Regius 
Professor of Divinity at Oxford in 1836, on account of the 
heterodox views expressed in his Bampton Lectures and in his 
Moral Philosophy Lectures. It being found impossible to prevent 
the appointment, the displeasure of Churchmen found vent in a 
Statute passed by Convocation, inhibiting him from voting in the 
selection of University Preachers, on the ground that ‘the 
University did not feel confidence in him in theological matters.’ 
Pusey and Newman took a leading part in the opposition to 


1” Life of H. P. Liddon, by J. O. Johnston, p. 367. 18 Ibid, p. 372. 
VoL. LXX—No. 416 TT 
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Hampden, which was renewed with even greater bitterness on 
his appointment to the See of Hereford in 1847. 

Now, very few read Hampden’s books at the time, and fewer 
still understood them; it was questioned with some show of 
reason whether he understood them himself. We certainly 
cannot expect anyone to plough his way through them to-day, 
except for some historical purpose, and it is not necessary to do 
so in order to answer the question we would put. Should we 
to-day regard his ‘heresy’ as being of a nature to justify the 
measures taken to repress it? It is sufficient to quote the remark- 
able recantation made by Wilberforce, then Bishop of Oxford. 
He had at one time joined in the outcry, but subsequently 
announced publicly that having read the Lectures he had arrived 
at ‘the conviction that they did not justly warrant ‘those sus- 
picions of unsoundness to which they had given rise, and which, 
so long as he trusted to selected passages, he himself shared.’ 
Tait’s verdict®* is to the same effect, and Dean Church ™ clearly 
held that the recourse to ‘ persecution ’’ was a grave mistake, for 
which those responsible had ultimately to pay a heavy penalty. 

In 1858, on the motion of Bishop Blomfield, of London, 
F. D. Maurice was deprived of his Professorship at King’s College. 
‘A resolution was passed to the effect that his opinions on the 
subject of Eternal Punishment were ‘ of dangerous tendency, and 
calculated to unsettle the minds of the theological students.’ The 
feeling roused on both sides was very bitter, but the judgment of 
the present generation is sufficiently decisive. In the words of 
the late Bishop Collins, of Gibraltar, whose loyalty to the Church 
and the Faith will hardly be questioned, ‘it is hard to realise that 
@ man could ever have been expelled from such a position for 
holding doctrine which is in no sense whatever contrary to the 
faith.’ **  ‘ During the greater part of his own lifetime, although 
greatly trusted and revered by an ever-widening circle of friends, 
he was about the most generally hated of all men in the religious 
world at large. To-day there are few names that are more 
generally honoured amongst us than his.’ ** 

The verdict applies equally to the case of his friend and disciple, 
Charles Kingsley. On the publication of Yeast in 1851 he was 
accused in the Guardian, by a reviewer of high standing, of 
‘heresy,’ and of ‘encouraging profligacy, of despising doctrines 
consecrated by the faith of ages . . . if they tend to check the 
wildest speculations of the intellect, or restrain the most entire 
indulgence of the passions.’** When T'wo Years Ago appeared, 


1* Pusey, iii. p. 162. % Tife, i. p. 133. 

*1 The Oxford Movement, ch. ix. 

22 In Typical English Churchmen, p. 356. ** Ibid. p. 328. 
** Letters and Memories, i. p. 224. 
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the religious Press charged him with Pantheism and Ration- 
alism.** Hypatia cost him his D.C.L. degree at Oxford in 1863. 
Though his name had the approval of the Prince of Wales, he 
was opposed by Dr. Pusey on the ground that Hypatia was ‘an 
immoral book,’ and calculated to encourage young men in 
profligacy and false doctrine. 

Yet another illustration is found in the career of Dean Stanley. 
Canon Wordsworth published a long and vehement protest** 
against his appointment to Westminster in 1863, on account of the 
unorthodox nature of his views, especially on the Old Testament. 
When he argued in Convocation against the use of the Athanasian 
Creed, his attitude was branded as being ‘ scarcely reconcilable 
with the most fundamental principles of morality.’*” He was 
warned that if he had conducted himself ‘in the service of an 
earthly sovereign with like profligacy ’ he ‘ would inevitably have 
been tried by court-martial and shot.’ His offence was graver 
than that of ‘the tutor who corrupts his pupil’s mind, or the 
trustee who robs the widow and the orphan of their property.’ 
His nomination as Select Preacher at Oxford was bitterly opposed, 
and only carried by 349 votes to 287, and Dean Goulburn removed 
his own name from the list of preachers as a protest against ‘ the 
unfaithfulness to the truth of God’ manifested by the decision. ** 

Tt need hardly be pointed out that our survey could be almost 
indefinitely extended, if, still confining ourselves to the nineteenth 
century, we were to include other countries than England, or other 
denominations beside the Established Church. We can only 
refer in passing to such cases as the removal in 1857 of Samuel 
Davidson from his Professorship in Manchester Independent 
College, mainly on account of his rejection of the Mosaic Author- 
ship of the Pentateuch, or the still more famous trial and expul- 
sion of W. Robertson Smith from the Free Church College of 
Aberdeen in 1881 on the ground of his Biblical articles in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica ; his writings are now the text-books of 
a quite moderate and orthodox criticism. In the matter of the 
repression of unpopular opinions by authority, there are few 
religious bodies which can fairly cast stones at their neighbours. 

Or again, if space permitted, we might confirm our argument 
by referring to cases such as those of F. W. Robertson, Farrar’s 
Eternal Punishment, or Seeley’s Eoce Homo, where, though no 
repressive action was actually taken, the theological point of view 
of to-day unmistakably endorses ‘what was once the unpopular 
side. But enough has been said of the failure of ‘ persecution’ 
in its attempt to check the growth of ‘liberal’ opinions. We 


25 Letters and Memories, ii. p. 57. Ibid. p. 159. ™ Life of Tait, i. p. 516. 
27 Life, p. 387. 28 Ibid. p. 388. 
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must now consider whether it has been more successful when 
applied to other schools of thought. 

The ‘ persecutions ’ from which the Tractarians and their sue- 
cessors suffered in their turn are sufficiently well known. Ag 
we are dealing here with questions of belief and doctrine, we need 
say nothing of the numerous prosecutions for ritual which marked 
the latter half of the century, except to point out that on the whole 
they confirm our thesis. They have evoked a grave distrust of all 
such methods of repression, except as a very last resort ; they tend 
to encourage the very things they attempt to check, and it is 
simple matter of history that a ceremonial which seems highly 
objectionable at one period is often accepted as a matter of course 
in the next. At the same time, it may be pointed out that out- 
ward acts can in fact be regulated by law in a way in which inner 
beliefs cannot. 

There are, however, certain incidents of the Oxford Movement 
more directly connected with our main issue, and to them a brief 
reference must be made. The language used with regard to 
Tract XC., and all that it stood for, by the one party is no whit 
saner than that used about Liberalism by the other. The weapons 
which had been employed against Hampden were readily turned 
against the Tractarians. The Tract was furiously attacked in 
Convocation and elsewhere, and Ward, the author of The Ideal 
Church, was censured and deprived of his degree. We cannot do 
better than quote the words of one ** who, though he certainly had 
no prejudice in favour of the doctrines attacked, yet always stood 
out consistently as an advocate of toleration : 

The more I reflect upon it, the more simply shocking is the impression 
left. A mob of 1200 persons assuming judicial functions, after the most 
solemn warnings of their incompetency, on a question which it is quite 
impossible they can have studied . . . The great mass, I suppose, voted on 
both sides with their party, the Puseyite side voting for Ward, as they 
would vote against Whateley or had voted against Hampden ; the others, 
as they had voted, and will vote, against any one who breaks in on the 
established usage. 


Of the real issue raised by Tract XC., Mr. Cornish *® points out 
fairly enough that the principle of comprehension which it con- 
tained, ‘ enlarged and applied to other forms of belief than the 
Roman, is now accepted by men of all parties in the Church, and 
has had momentous issues.’ 

The strongest Evangelical would hardly defend the suspension 
of Dr. Pusey for his Sermon on the Eucharist by the Vice-Chan- 
cellor of Oxford and his ‘ Star Chamber’ court. Apart from the 
unfairness of the procedure employed, the condemnation only 


%° Stanley, Life, p. 179. 
%° History of the Bnglish Church in the Nineteenth Century, i. p. 293. 
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strengthened Pusey’s position, and encouraged the teaching cen- 
sured, while the sermon itself would be generally recognised 
to-day as a fair and moderate statement of the High Church view 
of the subject. Those who could not themselves accept it would 
acknowledge that it has its claim to be heard in the Church of 
England. The same considerations held good with regard to the 
prosecutions instituted against. Archdeacon Denison in 1855, and 
Mr. Bennett in 1869, also for supposed heretical teaching on the 
Eucharist. In each case the defendant was condemned by the 
Ecclesiastical Court, but the judgment was reversed by the Privy 
Council. In Denison’s case the decision turned on a purely legal 
point, and no opinion was expressed as to the legitimacy of the 
doctrine impugned. But Bennett’s language was on the whole 
allowed, as not clearly contradicting the Articles. His words were 
censured as rash, and perilously near a violation of the law, but 
since the proceedings were penal, the defendant was given the 
benefit of the doubt. Probably the majority of those who are 
still opposed to the sacramental teaching in question would admit 
that the success of either prosecution would have been a disaster 
to the Church. 


Many High Churchmen would in their turn be ready to make 


the same admission with regard to what used to be called ‘the 
notorious Gorham case.’ Here it was Evangelical doctrine which 
was attacked. Phillpotts, Bishop of Exeter, in 1847 refused to 
institute Mr. Gorham to a living, to which he had been presented 
by the Lord Chancellor, on account of his lax views on Baptismal 
Regeneration. Again we find the Ecclesiastical Court condemning 
the heresy, and the Privy Council reversing the decision. At the 
time the judgment created the greatest alarm, and was widely 
regarded as the death-blow of the Church of England ; amongst its 
immediate results was the secession of Manning to Rome. But 
we can now see clearly that any other verdict would have made it 
impossible for the Evangelical party to retain its place in the 
Church of England. Pusey himself, who in fact deprecated the 
whole proceedings, had written ** with reference to the controversy 
on Tract XC., ‘ We are content (and I think rightly) to allow our 
formularies to be construed laxly (I have no doubt contrary to the 
meaning of their writers). Were e:g. the strict meaning of the 
Baptismal Service enforced at once, how many valuable persons 
would forsake the Church! In the imperfect state in which 
we are, they are to be patiently borne with.’ Or again, he writes 
to Dr. Hook, ** ‘ We cannot afford to part with the Evangelicals 
as a body, nor all who at present deny Baptismal Regeneration.’ 
We need not, in fact, express any opinion as to the ultimate 


* Life of Pusey ii. p. 172. % Ibid. iii. p. 250. 
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truth of the doctrine in question. It is sufficient to point out 
that it is not yet universally held by all clergy, and that few to-day 
would wish to exclude from the ministry those who reject it, or 
would, like Phillpotts, consider it a sin to hold communion with 
them. It is. hardly, in fact, a burning issue to-day, and we no 
longer think that a clergyman’s usefulness depends on his attitude 
towards a somewhat technical theological doctrine which admits 
of being stated in very various ways. 

It may be well to emphasise here the debt which the Church 
of England owes to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. 
In theory its jurisdiction and composition in spiritual cases may 
be open to question, but in practice the three great decisions we 
have considered have rendered incalculable service to the Church, 
In the Gorham case it vindicated the position of the Evangelical 
party ; in the Bennett case it did the same for the High Church- 
man, and in the Essays and Reviews case for the Broad, or Liberal, 
school of thought. And in each instance the lay court was right, 
where the purely ecclesiastical court had been wrong. 





















II 


The length of our historical review needs perhaps some apology, 

but it has been inevitable, since the strength of our argument 
depends on the large number of the examples we have quoted, and 
on the very monotony with which they enforce the same moral: 
We may now proceed to summarise our conclusions. 

(1) The advanced ‘ unorthodox’ views of one generation often 
become the accepted orthodoxy of the next. It is quite true there 
is chaff mingled with the wheat. The theories of no single school 
or writer are accepted in their entirety, nor are they admitted 
universally. But they come in time to be recognised as legiti- 
mate. The denial of verbal Inspiration, the right to interpret the 
Bible ‘ like any other book,’ the questioning of the strict accuracy 
of some of its historical statements, the rationalising of some of 
its miracles, the recognition of the place of myth and allegory, 
the rejection of traditional views of the Atonement, or Eternal 
Punishment or Hell, the attempt to restate the Incarnation 
in terms of modern thought—modes of thought such as these 
are the commonplace of every theological student to-day. Even 
those who still fight against them would hardly urge that a clergy- 
man who adopts them is bound to resign his orders. Yet, as we 
have seen, this was the cry with regard to each of these theories 
when it first came into prominence. They were regarded as 
the cloak for rank infidelity ; the very foundations of Christianity 
and religion were being undermined. Bishop Wilberforce” 


33 Quoted in Life of Tait, i. p. 279,. n. 3. 
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could speak in a charge delivered only fifty. years ago of men 
being in danger of being ‘ robbed unawares of the very foundations 
of the Faith ’ if they should be persuaded to ‘ accept allegorically, 
or as parable, or poetry, or legend, the story of a serpent tempter, 
or of an ass speaking with man’s voice, of an arresting of the 
earth’s motion, or of a reversal of its motion.’ Such language was 
not confined to violent partisans or hack scribblers ; it expressed, 
as we have seen, the sincere belief of many of the best and holiest 
men of the day. Nothing is more startling than to find how often 
those whom we reverence with good cause as ‘saints’ were hope- 
lessly mistaken in the judgment they formed on such matters. 
The fact that a Pusey can speak of a Temple as ‘responsible for 
the ruin of countless souls’ has a significance which we dare 
not ignore. 

On the other side, men who in- their time were violently 
attacked as heretics and infidels not only won their way to high 
position in the Church, but are now recognised as among the 
great religious leaders of the last century. What would have been 
the position of the Church of England to-day if success had 
attended the attempt to silence or expel such thinkers as Arnold, 
Temple, Jowett, Pattison, Stanley, Kingsley, Maurice, F. W. 
Robertson, Farrar, or Gore? The list is an impressive one, and 
it makes us pause. If mistakes had been made merely with one 
or two, they might be explained away ; but they have happened 
too often to be accidental. They confirm the well-known law that 
new aspects of truth cannot be recognised by the generation in 
which they arise. Those who belong to the old school, in their 
anxiety to reject the dross, throw away the gold. They slay the 
prophets, and their successors build their sepulchres and value 
their teaching. We are not, therefore, entitled to assume that 
what is new is always true, but we are taught unmistakably the 
need of a wise caution and suspension of judgment lest haply we 
be found, as the Church in the past has too often been found, 
“to be fighting against God.’ 

(2) We learn further to have a profound distrust of every 
method of repression by authority. What a sorry story it all is, 
as one reads it in the biographies or histories of the nineteenth 
century. The Church as a whole was never going the right way 
to get at the truth. It is not that wrong methods of repression 
were tried, but that the whole principle was fundamentally mis- 
taken. For we ring the changes on every conceivable method— 
condemnation by Hebdomadal Boards or Vice-Chancellor’s court, 
Congregation or Convocation, Pastorals of individual Bishops or 
joint Episcopal pronouncements, resolutions by the Convocations 
of the Church, trials before ecclesiastical or civil courts, with 
varying penalties, suggested or actually applied, of moral censure, 
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suspension, deprivation of office, or excommunication. We feel 
dissatisfied with them, one and all. The whole procedure raised 
the bitterest passions, brought the Church and religion into con- 
tempt, and more often than not ** led to decisions which became 
the laughing-stock of future generations. Dr. Liddon’s words are 
worth quoting in this connexion : * 


It is curious to note Pusey’s prescience in thus early deprecating those 
Episcopal declarations which at intervals in the controversies of the next 
forty years may be fairly charged with having been injurious to the true 
interests of the Church. While committing nobody,.much less the Church 
itself, they seemed to lay claim to high authority, yet really only expressed 
the feelings of alarm at moments of agitation. 


The reference is presumably mainly to anti-Tractarian pronounce- 
ments, and we wonder that neither Pusey nor Liddon realised that 
the principle had a wider application. 

Still more remarkable is Dean Church’s summary,** @ propos 
of the Hampden case, of the effects of persecution, by which he 
means any repressive policy applied to religious opinions : 


No one can help observing in the course of events the strange way in 
which in almost all cases ‘ the wheel comes full circle.’ Apdoavrs mabciv— 
Chi la fa, Vaspetti, are some of the expressions of Greek awe and Italian 
shrewdness, representing the experience of the world on this subject, on a 
large scale and small. Protestants and Catholics, Churchmen and Noncon- 
formists, have all in their turn made full proof of what seems like a law of 
action and reaction. Except in cases beyond debate, cases where no justifi- 
cation is possible, the note of failure is upon this method of repression. 
Providence, by the visible Nemesis, which it seems always to bring round, ~ 
by the regularity with which it has enforced the rule that infliction and 
suffering are bound together, and in time duly change places, seems certainly 
and clearly to have declared against it. It may be that no innovating party 
has a right to complain of persecution; but the question is not for them. 
It is for those who have the power, and who are tempted to think that they 
have the call, to persecute. It is for them to consider whether it is right, 
or wise, or useful for their cause ; whether it is agreeable to what seems the 
leading of Providence to have recourse to it. 


The whole principle, then, is wrong. For it is an attempt to 
meet criticism by authority instead of by argument. And in the 
controversies we have been considering, when argument was 
employed, it was argument on a false basis. For it centred round 
the interpretation of formularies and Articles. Did they or did 
they not permit the doctrine impugned? It did not appear to be 
the business of the Church to consider whether a thing was true, 

** We have already called attention to the remarkable exceptions in some of 


the decisions of the Privy Council. 
*° Life of Pusey, ii. p. 277. °° The Oxford Movement, p. 176. 
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but simply whether it could be brought within the four corners 
of certain formule drawn from past centuries. No doubt it is 
a matter of real importance to ask whether a new point of view 
can be reconciled with the spirit, if not with the letter, of tra- 
ditional beliefs. But except to those who believe that all religious 
truth has been revealed once for all in the past, and that the 
formule in which it is embodied are inspired and infallible, this 
question is subsidiary. The main point is whether the statement 
or doctrine is true in itself. If a theory put forward on critical 
grounds is wrong, it must be shown to be so by critical arguments. 
Here we reach the centre of the position for which we are con- 
tending. To put it in concrete form, if Mr. Thompson’s book 
contains bad criticism, it must be refuted by better criticism. 
This is the only answer which will appeal for a moment to the 
educated minds of to-day. They will regard Episcopal, or other, 
censures, based merely on authority or the supposed voice of 
tradition, as confessions of weakness. Those who cry out for 
strong measures should ask themselves whether a single clergy- 
man or layman who may be inclined to doubt the Virgin Birth 
will be brought one whit nearer belief by an Episcopal condemna- 
tion of Mr. Thompson’s book, and whether such an ‘ answer’ 
will prevent any young ordinand doubting it in the future. The 
actual result can only be to induce the temper of mind, voiced by 
Kingsley in a letter to Maurice, ‘if you are condemned for these 
‘opinions,’ I shall, and must therefore avow them.’ *” 

Many may deplore this attitude towards authority, but there 
can be no question of its prevalence. And it may fairly claim to 
be based on the accumulated lessons derived from the contro- 
versies of the nineteenth century. 


Til 


We have postponed the question raised by Creeds and formu- 
laries as subsidiary, not primary. None the less it is of real im- 
portance, and requires consideration. Many will admit the 
cogency of the point of view for which we have been pleading. 
They do not desire to exclude from the ministry of the Church 
the advanced thinker, but they do not see how it can be consistent 
with honesty for him to retain office when he can apparently no 
longer assent to formularies which he has solemnly sworn to 
believe, or which ‘he is paid to teach.’ The answer must be that 
the whole thing is a question of degree. There is probably not a 
single clergyman who subscribes to Articles and Creeds in their 
plain, grammatical sense. Adhesion to the XXXIX. Articles is 
now of the loosest description. They are as a whole seldom taken 


*t Letters, i. p. 296. 
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seriously, though some one of them may be from time to tims 
appealed to for polemical purposes. Does the ordinary clergy. 
man while preparing his sermon, does the theological thinker, 
trouble himself, except perhaps as an afterthought, as to whether 
his doctrine is entirely consistent with them? And does it really 
matter much whether he does so or not? 

Or with regard to the Apostles’ Creed, are all its clauses now 
taken in their straightforward sense, the sense intended by those 
first responsible for them, and attached to them by the Church 
during the greater part of its history? Do evolutionists mean by 
‘Creator of Heaven and Earth’ precisely what the believer in 
creation by special fiatintended? Most of us‘ spiritualise’ clauses 
such as ‘ descended into Hell,’ ‘ascended into Heaven,’ ‘ sitteth 
on the right hand of God,’ ‘ shall come to judge the quick and the 
dead,’ in a way which would call forth the strongest protests from 
bygone generations. It is usually- regarded as sufficient, if by 
the ‘ Resurrection of the body’ (or flesh in the question asked of 
Baptismal candidates) we mean the real survival of personality. 
In such cases we say it is enough if we believe the spiritual facts 
symbolised by the words. Is it then dishonest to apply the same 
principle of interpretation to ‘ born of the Virgin Mary’ or ‘ the 
third day He rose again from the dead’? The essential truths 
behind these words are the real and sinless manhood of Christ, 
His unique Sonship of God, and the active spiritual life on which 
He entered after death. Those in the Church of England who 
deny the Virgin Birth, or the physical Resurrection, believe these 
truths firmly, and claim that the spiritual truth stands out all 
the clearer for the denial of the miracle. Without endorsing this 
position, we may admit that it is both intelligible and honest. 
And if it is supposed to be a question of ‘ putting an unnatural 
gloss on plain words,’ or ‘twisting them from their historical 
meaning,’ we are bound to ask whether the ‘ higher critic’ is a 
greater offender in this respect than the orthodox defenders of 
the Athanasian Creed. We know the glosses put upon ‘ Whoso- 
ever will be saved, before all things it is necessary that he hold 
the Catholic Faith, which Faith, except every one do keep whole 
and undefiled, without doubt he-shall perish everlastingly ’ ; ‘He 
therefore that will be saved must thus think of the Trinity’; 
‘ This is the Catholic Faith which except a man believe faithfully 
he cannot be saved.’ These glosses may be legitimate, and in- 
evitable if the Creed is to be retained. But at least they take a 
good deal of explaining. No layman could accept them as the 
plain prima facie meaning of the words, and they are 4 
long way. removed from the sense attached to the clauses by 
the first compilers of the Creed. It should be remembered that, 
so far as strictness of subscription goes, the Athanasian Creed is 
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exactly on the same level as the other Creeds. And if it is a 
question of the importance of the doctrines involved, it is obvious 
that if the ‘damnatory clauses’ are true in anything like their 
literal sense, they express a fact which has a most direct and vital 
bearing on the eternal future of every individual. In view, then, 
of the interpretation, authorised by the highest authority, which 
is now put upon these phrases of a Creed, are we not bound to ask 
ourselves in Mr. Gladstone’s words, ‘ whether our objection is to 
non-natural senses in general, or is only felt when the sense 
favoured is the one opposed to our own inclinations ’? ** 

These considerations are more than vulgar ad hominem argu- 
ments. They suggest that the question of subscription to Articles 
and Creeds is by no means so simple as the layman sometimes 
assumes. A method of interpretation which would unfrock almost 
every bishop and clergyman can hardly be the right one to apply. 
The liberty which the ‘ higher critic’ claims is no new thing; it 
is only an extension of a principle universally recognised in 
practice, if not in theory. 

It may be pointed out that the claim for such an extension is 
particularly strong in the case of the Biblical.critic. For the 
questions raised by the growth of Biblical criticism are to all intents 
and purposes new. They are new in the sense that they have 
taken an entirely new form in the light of modern investigations 
and discoveries. They were not, in their present shape, before 
the minds of those responsible for our formularies. The Church 
as a whole has never faced them, or come to a final decision upon 
them. It is therefore unreasonable to expect to find a final answer 
to these problems in formule which belong to ages when they were 
entirely unknown. And here we come to a very important distinc- 
tion between the claims for toleration made by Liberals and those 
made by an extreme ‘ Romanising’ party. Whether wisely or 
not, our Prayer Book and Articles were deliberately drawn up in 
such a way as.to differentiate between the Anglican and Roman 
Churches. It may be a legitimate matter of discussion precisely 
where the line is drawn ; there is no doubt that a line was intended 
to be drawn somewhere. The question was deliberately faced 
when our formularies were compiled, and in essentials no new 
facts or fresh aspects have arisen since those days. In prac- 
tice, and as a matter of policy, we should probably be wise in 
allowing to the advanced men of the High Church school the 
greatest possible toleration. But the fact remains that if our 
formularies are used to exclude ‘ Romanising’ doctrine, they are 
being used for one of the very purposes for which they were 
intended. On the other hand, when we apply them to the 


%* Life, by Morley, i. p. 799. 
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difficulties raised by Higher Criticism and Liberal thought, we 
are making them the test of problems which they were never 
meant to cover. . 

It is indeed sufficiently clear from what has been said that the 
whole position with regard to ‘subscription’ is unsatisfactory; 
it is, in fact, over-ripe for treatment. Creeds have a very real 
place in religion; they witness to the continuity of religious 
experience, to the identity of the inner faith in God, Christ, and 
the Spirit, which lies behind the changing analyses and explana- 
tions of that faith, worked out by theology.. But there are many 
who are asking themselves whether we are wise in continuing to 
use them as ‘tests.’ The question is a difficult one, and can only 
be referred to in passing.*® But the fact that it is being seriously 
raised is an added justification for our contention that, so long as 
tests remain, they must be applied in as broad a spirit as possible. 
If we insist, as it may be necessary that we should insist, on using 
formularies which-embody the language of past modes of thought, 
it is clear that we must not interpret them with the precision of 
an Act of Parliament. This is in fact the effect of the new formula 
of subscription introduced in 1865, which substitutes a general 
assent to the Prayer Book and the Doctrine of the Church of 
England for ‘an unfeigned assent and consent to all and every- 
thing ’ within the Prayer Book, and to ‘all and every one of the 
Articles.’ 

I assent to the Thirty-nine Articles of Religion and to the Book of 
Common Prayer, and of Ordering of Bishops, Priests, and Deacons; I 
believe the doctrine of the Church of England as therein set forth to be 
agreeable to the Word of God ; and in public prayer and administration of 
the Sacraments I will use the form in the said book prescribed and none 
other, except so far as shall be ordered by lawful authority. 


This formula suggests the sort of limits which we can set to 
freedom of thought within the Church of England. They may 
be illustrated by the prosecution and deprivation of Mr. Voysey 
in 1870, a case to which we did not refer in our review. - He denied 
that Christ made any atonement for sin, asserted that He was no 
more God than we men are ; that His worship is idolatry, and that 
the very idea of the Incarnation ‘takes its rise in unbelief, and 
springs out of absolute infidelity.*° Here we have an example not 
of an attempt to restate or re-interpret doctrines, but of a clear 
rejection of Christianity asa whole. It can very seldom happen 
that a man holding opinions such as these would wish to retain 
his Orders in the Church of England. If he insists on doing 80, 
there must presumably be some authority to which appeal can be 


3° A very suggestive treatment of the whole subject will be found in Denney’s 


Jesus and the Gospel, pp. 390 ff. 
40 Life of Tait, ii. p. 89. 
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made in the last resort. But it cannot fairly be argued that his 
case is in any way typical of those who to-day hold ‘ Liberal’ 
opinions; they are sincerely Christian in heart and belief, and 
claim, whether rightly or wrongly, to be doing no more than re- 
interpreting and purifying the essential faith of the Church. 
We may insist that the clergyman should be a sincere follower 
and worshipper of Jesus Christ, and should accept the general 
position of the Church to which he belongs, in its broad outline. 
The rest may be left to the individual conscience.** 


IV 


It may be urged then that while history enforces the lesson of 
the wisdom of toleration, its legitimacy is tacitly admitted by the 
practical attitude of the Church of England with regard to its 
formularies. Perhaps at no period has a patient suspension of 
judgment been more imperatively needed than it is now. It is 
a commonplace to speak of this age as one of transition in religious, 
asin other matters. But probably only those who have some con- 
siderable first-hand acquaintance with modern Biblical studies and 
theological thought generally, both within the Church of England 
and outside it, can realise how true and far-reaching in its conse- 
quences the statement is. Our whole outlook on theology and 
religion is changing. We are familiar with critical views of the 
Bible, and new theories of the dates and authorship of its books, 
or with attempts to restate such doctrines as Inspiration, the 
Atonement, or the Incarnation. But it seems probable that we 
have only reached the preliminary stage. We are already face to 
face with new problems of the origin of Christianity from the 
standpoint of comparative religion, and its relation to other faiths 
ofthe world. The widely recognised distinction between Religion 
and Theology, drawn by such writers as Father Tyrrell; really 
carries with it a new Weltanschauung. We are fully justified in 
believing that, come what may, not only religion, but the religion 
of Christ will emerge purified and strengthened. But we have no 
guarantee of the permanence or vitality of any particular Church. 
That will largely depend on its readiness to adapt itself to the new 
modes of thought, or if you will, to restate the old truths in such 
& way as to vindicate their claim to validity in the light of the 
new learning. If this is to be done, we need a cultivated and 
thoughtful body of clergy, deserving and winning the confidence 
of the educated laity. Mere appeals to walk in the old paths will 
be fruitless. The accredited teachers of the Church must have a 
first-hand acquaintance with modern thought, must sympathise 


“On this side of the question, see Henson’s Liberty of Prophesying, 
ch. ii. iii. 
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with if, and be prepared gradually to sift the true from the false, 
In the process mistakes must needs be made ; they are inevitable 
in a period of transition ; but it will be better for us to suffer a few 
heterodox teachers within our ranks, leaving time and truth to 
bring the corrective, than to fetter our students from the outset by 
telling them that they must at their peril make their conclusions 
tally with the old traditional views. In Temple’s emphatic words 
to Tait,‘* ‘Such a study [sc. the critical study of the Bible], s0 
full of difficulties, imperatively demands freedom for its condition, 
To tell a man ‘to study, and yet bid him, under heavy penalties, 
come to the same conclusions with those who have not studied, is 
to mock him. If the conclusions are prescribed, the study is pre- 
cluded.’ Premature decisions on complicated questions, such as 
those connected with miracles, can only mean that the Church will 
be forced once more into the undignified position of having to 
acknowledge as legitimate points of view which a generation 
before it has condemned as heretical. 

And here a personal note must be struck, respectfully, but 
clearly. The younger clergy have surely a right to look for 
support from the survivors of the honoured band of Lux Mundi 
writers. We owe them much, and we gratefully acknowledge our 
debt, not only for their actual teaching, but for the encouragement 
they gave to study, and for their vindication of the right of a 
certain amount of unfettered criticism within the Church of 
England. To them is due much of the progress which has 
hitherto been made by the clergy in Biblical studies. But can 
they expect criticism to remain precisely where they left it a 
generation ago? They themselves felt driven to move a stage 
beyond that which had contented their predecessors. Is it not 
reasonable that a younger school should in its turn claim the right 
to a further advance? Have they set a final limit which criticism 
cannot cross without ceasing to be reverent and Christian? It is 
striking to notice the astonishment, and even the indignation, of 
many of the laity, when they are reminded that the Bishop who 
has withdrawn Mr. Thompson’s licence was himself a writer in 
Luz Mundi, and that among the foremost supporters of his action 
are some of his fellow-contributors and even Dr. Gore himself. 

The fact is that from one point of view, and from one point 
of view alone, the Conservatives of the last century were right. 
They were right when they spoke about the thin end of the wedge. 
Once the Church surrendered the traditional view of verbal inspira- 
tion, once it allowed a single historical statement or miracle of the 
Bible to be questioned, or admitted the possibility of mistakes and 
contradictions, it became impossible to say a priori where the pro- 

* Life of Tait, i. p. 291. See also a striking letter from Westcott in Life 
of Stanley, p. 302. 
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cess would stop. It abandoned a hard-and-fast theory in favour 
of facts—and it must now follow where the facts lead it. Where 
can the line logically be drawn? Nearly all responsible teachers 
of the Church would now deny the historicity of the Creation or 
Deluge narratives, and ‘ rationalise’ the ass speaking, or the sun 
standing still ; many would tacitly, perhaps almost unconsciously, 
apply the same principles to the large majority of Old Testament 
miracles. Some do so to a few of the miracles of the New Testa- 
ment, such as the coin in the fish’s mouth, the opening of the 
tombs at the time of the Crucifixion, or the earthquake at the 
Resurrection. A Bishop ** can question stories such as these ; the 
Dean of St. Paul’s “* can doubt the historical character of the 
Fourth Gospel. A smaller, but important, section is extending 
the principle to most, if not all, of the miracles of the New Testa- 
ment. We have allowed criticism to have its say, and we must 
now await its verdict. Nor let us be unduly alarmed at the position 
in which we find ourselves. It does not in the least follow that 
because one miracle may have gone, all the rest must follow in 
its wake. It may turn out to be quite possible to distinguish 
between one miracle and another. But if it is so, it will be not 
on the strength of a priori theories, or traditional authority, but 
in reliance on criticism itself, perhaps more broadly based in the 
future than it may have been in the past. If we are to reject one 
page of the Bible and accept the next as historical fact, it can only 
be because the critical and historical arguments justify us in doing 
so. Faith and the religious consciousness are indeed supreme in 
their own sphere, but they cannot claim to treat certain points of 
the Bible story a¢ settled beyond discussion, and by setting up a 
fence of traditional authority establish a preserve into which 
criticism may not enter. And the real Christian need surely have 
no anxiety as to the final outcome of the most unfettered inquiry. 
He believes that the religion of Christ cannot die ; he should believe 
also that because it lives it must have within it the principle of 
growth. Theology, which is the analysis of the revelation of 
Christ and of Christian experience, can never be final and absolute. 
‘Whole regions of Christian thought,’ wrote Bishop Westcott “* 
thirty years ago, ‘as we cannot but believe, are as yet unexplored.’ 
To find an unalterable standard of doctrine only in a distant past, 
and to refuse to recognise a deeper insight in the thought of the 
present, is a denial of the continued activity of the Spirit of God. 
Pusey and his school always assumed that what they called 
‘Rationalism’ was the working of unaided human reason. The 


** See Chase in Cambridge Theological Essays, p. 390. 
“ Cambridge Biblical Hssays, pp. 253 ff. 
** Lessons from Work, p. 67. 
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sting, as so often, lies in the adjective, which in fact begs the whole 
question. What if those who, whatever some may think of their 
conclusions, are admittedly devoting their best energies to 4 
reverent study of the Bible, and a sincere search for truth, are 
after all not without some measure of the Light which lighteth 
every man? 

We may sum up our contentions in the following propositions: 

(1) The experience of history proves that a policy of repression 
by authority is always a mistaken policy. Even if we are convinced 
that the new views are wrong, it is wisest to bear with them 
patiently and answer them only by argument. Toleration dogs 
not imply approval. 

(2) The principles on which our formularies are already inter- 
preted in practice ought to admit of a real liberty of criticism 
within the Church of England. 

(8) Those who have been pioneers in the past, and have 
encouraged the younger generation to study, should be the first to 
sympathise with those who press forward on a path where they 
cannot themselves follow them. 

(4) The ferment of present-day thought, in religious as in other 
matters, demands a wise suspension of judgment. 

(5) Our view of truth is dynamic, not static. Our insight into 
the meaning of the Christian revelation grows continually. We 
believe in the Holy Ghost, Who not only spake by the Prophets, 
but in accordance with the promise of Christ reveals to each age 
of the Church aspects of truth which it could not bear before. 


Cyr W. Emmet. 
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WHEN FLORENCE WAS THE CAPITAL 


Ir had always been the wish of my heart to go to Italy, and when 
my husband was named Minister to the post of Florence, at that 
time a most interesting one, we were both delighted. 

As during that summer of 1867 the cholera was devastating 
Europe, I took my children, household and all worldly belongings 
by ‘ long sea ’ from Lisbon to Leghorn, whilst my husband went to 
England to kiss hands on his new appointment. When I arrived 
at Leghorn I found everybody paralysed with terror. The Italians 
are @ very emotional race, and in those days the Government had 
not learnt to keep things that might affect the public mind out 
of the papers. 

Everybody was talking of a party which Prince Doria had just 
given, at his lovely Villa of Albano, to the cream of Roman Society, 
and whilst his guests were chatting on the Terrace some of them 
observed the so much feared blue mists creeping up towards them 
out of the Campagna. The next day a number of them, Princes 
and Princesses, Dukes and Cardinals, were dead! At that time 
disinfectants and precautionary measures were unknown in Italy, 
and nothing was done to mitigate the evil; the poorer classes 
especially were mad with terror. 

I retired with my children to the Baths of Lucca till the great 
heat was over. The whole place still bore the stamp of Byron’s 
and Shelley’s days. It had long ceased being the fashionable 
resort it once was in the thirties and forties, and the only diver- 
sions were the weekly receptions of Princess Corsini, the greatest 
lady in Tuscany, at her Palace in the Piazza, of the part of the 
Bagni called ‘ the Villa.’ 

I was taken to see her by a mutual friend, and though the 
wife of any Minister accredited to King Victor Emmanuel must 
have been abhorrent to her, she was most amiable to me, and 
we became in future the fastest friends. I was ushered through a 
long suite of rooms into the one in which ‘the Princess sat 
enthroned in a gilt chair in the midst of her devotees. The room 
was quite bare like those we had come through, but the walls were 
hung with a sumptuous damask. The guests were seated on 
smaller gilt chairs than the one the Princess occupied, the chairs 

Von, LXX—No. 416 665 UU 
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were disposed in a circle, and everybody took their place according 
to their rank. 

The Princess addressed her visitors with great dignity; she 
was a frail little woman, covered with jewels like a Madonna, 
The Prince, with a yellow silk wig and nankin trousers, stood 
about, throwing in a word here and there. They had shortly before 
lost their only son, heir to their immense fortune, at the age of 
nineteen, just as he was going to be married to one of the daughters 
of Queen Christina of Spain. They were the type of what was 
then called in Florence the ‘Codini aristocracy.’ They clung to 
their Grand Duke, and Victor Emmanuel was only King of Sar. 
dinia to them. 

When I first went to Florence there were a great many of the 
old families who would not go to Court, if a Court could be said 
to exist at that time. King Victor Emmanuel, when he was not 
chasing the steinbock or the chamois on his beloved mountains, 
used to drop down to his capital for a day or two only to see his 
Ministers and then disappear again. Once or twice during the 
winter months he gave a ball at the Pitti Palace. He loathed 
these functions, and stood for the short time he remained at them 
on a kind of dais at the end of the room, surrounded by his staff, 
scowling, or rather glaring, at the dancers. 

Such was the crowd at these balls—for it must not be forgotten 
that Italy is a democratic country—that a space had to be roped 
off in front of the dais. Within this space, on the right, chairs 
were placed for the diplomatic corps, and on the left the Knights 
of the Annunciata and their wives and other great Italian fune- 
tionaries were seated. Every now and then the King sent 
messages to the ladies within the ropes to dance before him. 
Many of them were old and portly and had not danced for twenty 

years. Outside the ropes the crush was indescribable. 


Being filled with a thirst for information and a spirit of enter- 
prise, I insisted, at the first ball, upon leaving the protection of the 
ropes to inspect the other rooms and galleries of the far-famed 
Pitti Palace. I was told that it was an impossible undertaking, 
that no lady had done it before; but I remained firm, and four 
gentlemen volunteered to accoftpany me. I took the arm of the 
Duc de Rivaz, at that time Spanish Minister at Florence ; he was 
a poet of no mean order, the very best type of a high-born Spaniard, 
dignified, silent, most courteous, tall, pale and red-haired like a 
portrait by Velasquez. A Neapolitan senator, full of fun and 
go, carried my train, and two other gentlemen went, one before 
me and the other to protect me on my right. I laughed at first 
at. all these precautions, but saw very soon that they were by no 
means exaggerated, for the inoment we got into the surging 
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crowd beyond the ropes, I should certainly have had my dress 
torn off me, as well as my jewels and laces, and it was only by 
main force that we got into another room, where it was easier 
to move. 

Italy being so democratic, the guests at these balls consisted 
of every class of people, mostly men. I saw some in coloured ties 
and trousers, some in jackets and hobnailed boots, women in the 
most impossible attire, with striped blankets over their shoulders 
in guise of a shawl. Some wore mittens, and a camelia in their 
hair seemed to be the only effort at any kind of ornament which 
they had made. It was impossible even to approach the room in 
which the refreshments were, for a free-fight went on there all the 
time. I was told that the knives and forks were chained to the 
buffet, and that many who left had the necks of bottles sticking 
out of their coat-pockets. King Victor Emmanuel was a very 
generous Sovereign and whatever he did, he did splendidly, and 
his famished subjects were grateful. There was no lady at the 
Court, which was a purely military one, and so things went on 
merrily and without any restrictions. I may here mention that the 
King’s civil list was a far larger one than Queen Victoria’s, though 
Italy is a much poorer country than England. I believe it is 
the case that the more democratic a country is, the more they spend 
on their Government. 

When I returned to the ballroom it suddenly occurred to me 
that I ought to be presented to the King, so I asked the Marchese 
Gualterio, Minister of the King’s House, to proffer my request 
to his Majesty. I thought he looked rather embarrassed, but 
as I believed I was only doing the usual and right thing, I took 
no notice. After a while the Marchese returned with this 
message : ‘His Majesty will be delighted to make your acquain- 
tance, but not here, as it would entail his making the acquaintance 
of the other ladies of the diplomatic corps, and he does not feel 
equal to that. Will you go and see him to-morrow morning at 
ten o’clock ; Sir Augustus is to accompany you.’ 

Punctually at twelve o’clock the King, followed by his suite, 
retired from his dais, which he had never once left, the ropes were 
withdrawn, and to my utter astonishment every diplomat seized 
hold of his wife or daughter and, taking them under their arms, 
they rushed down, helter-skelter, a small backstairs to the court 
where their carriages were standing, before the crowd streaming 
down the great staircase could block the way. 

The next morning at ten o’clock I was sitting on a divan in a 
room in the Pitti Palace waiting till the Council of Ministers 
should be over. It was a well-known thing that the King, when- 
ever he received ladies, always appointed ten o’clock, but they 
were not often ladies who belonged to what is called society, nor 
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were they ever accompanied by their husbands, if they had any; 
it was therefore not to be wondered at that when the door of the 
council chamber opened and one Minister came out after another 
they stopped breathless with astonishment at seeing us seated there, 
We were immediately ushered into the King’s presence. He was 
sitting at the head of a long green table and made us sit down at 
each side of him. He at once began to explain why he had 
asked me to come to him instead of making my acquaintance 
the night before. He said that all those ladies intimidated him, 
and as for the old and plain ones (with a grimace) really it was 
plus fort que lui, he could not do it. He rolled his eyes, which 
were blue and rather bloodshot, and rumpled his hair all the time 
he spoke. His hair had originally been red, but he now dyed it 
black, because it was turning grey. He also had a huge black 
moustache and Imperial, his face was red and he was stout, but 
looked strong and healthy. He was dressed in some loose gar- 
ments all made of black broadcloth, and I noticed how little white 
there was about his thickset, short neck, from which hung a wide 
black silk tie. . 

Everybody knows the fascination the ‘ Re Galantuomo’ exer- 
cised over those who approached him in those days. His genial 
address, his generosity, kind-heartedness and mother-wit won all 
hearts. What did it matter that his private life was not without 
reproach, or that in conversation he often drew the long bow, or 
paid without asking the debts of anybody who approached him 
in the right way? He had all the qualities and defects dear to 
the Latin heart. 

I soon forgot his extraordinary and rather terrific aspect to 
laugh heartily at the astounding statements which he poured forth 
during three-quarters of an hour. One of them was a detailed 
account of how the Sicilian women, his new subjects, cooked and 
ate their enemies during the Garibaldian invasion. 

Another funny episode was the following, which, however, 
requires a little explanation. Before every Pitti ball a list of 
the foreigners who want to be invited is sent to every Legation, 
and the Minister has to stand sponsor for the respectability of his 
compatriots. I knew nothing at all about this, but my husband 
had struck out the name of a person whom he deemed unfit to be 
asked, though he knew she was not unknown to the King. 

His Majesty suddenly faced round upon me and shouted in his 
stentorian voice, ‘Ah, vous avez biffé le nom de Madame Z—— 
de la liste! C’était bien cruel! J’ai envoyé ce matin mille francs 
4 ce pauvre diable pour la consoler!’ I was not yet inured to this 
southern désinvolture, so I rather gasped, but the King went on 
chattering and laughing as if he had said nothing extraordinary. 

The King was at that time married (religiously) to a very hand- 
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some but quite uneducated woman, called Rosina, by whom he 
had several children whom he loved dearly. Rosina would have 
been Queen of Italy if the King had ever found a Minister foolish 
or subservient enough to countersign the Civil Marriage Act. 

The King had the qualities of a great Sovereign and founder 
of a throne. His indomitable courage carried him through all his 


_ difficulties, but both he and Cavour forgot that they were not 


immortal and that they had built up an edifice which would require 
strong shoulders to carry it. Thus it has happened that the 
growth of Italy has not been such as its makers might have wished, 
though the splendid talents and capacity of the race encourage one 
to hope that the present phase is only a passing one, and that Italy 
is suffering , though in rather a more acute form, from the troubles 
which are spread more or less over the whole of Europe. 

When we arrived in Florence it had only been the capital for 
a year or two, and there was about the exquisite city ‘ pulita quanto 
un gioello,’ as Benvenuto Cellini terms it, that subtle but sadden- 
ing charm pertaining to all beautiful things which one knows 
doomed to be adapted to modern exigencies. Already the noble 
old walls were beginning to fall, to allow of more extended traffic, 
and, instead of them, wide boulevards, icy and windy in winter, 
hot and dusty in summer, began to encircle the town. Many of 
the old palaces and convents had been converted into barracks 
and Government Offices, and in several places the alien want of 
taste imported by its northern masters had begun to show itself 
in Tuscany. 

To anybody used to the order and stability of a town like 
London, Berlin, or Vienna, it would be difficult to give an idea 
of the chaotic state which a change of capital produces. We went 
through it twice—once in Florence and later on in Rome. 

Like most Englishmen, my husband had a great sympathy 
with United Italy, and the Italians at that time were still grateful 
to England for the moral support she had given them and which 
had been such a great factor in their unification. It was there- 
fore only natural that all the most prominent Italian statesmen, 
politicians and patriots congregated at our house. One of these 
men was Marco Minghetti, who had been Prime Minister a few 
years before, but was turned out on his signing the unpopular 
September convention which made Florence the capital. He 
was the most eloquent of many eloquent speakers, his enunciation 
was smooth, calm and clear, he never gesticulated, and the words 
dropped like rounded pearls from his lips. Every sentence was 
beautifully rounded, he never repeated himself, and his images 
were elevated and ideal. His speeches gave me the idea of a 
rivulet flowing, full and limpid, through meadows enamelled with 
flowers ; they created a sense of the beautiful, the pure and good. 
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Standing immovable, with his right hand hidden in his waistcoat, 
he gazed upwards with clear brown eyes, ever following an ideal 
and never despairing. The Italians called him J/ fanciullo eterno, 
because of his naive faith in goodness, a faith so rare with them, 
He belonged to a well-to-do bourgeois family of Bologna, and had 
been brought up in antique simplicity. He told me himself that 
fires and carpets were unknown in his father’s house, though 
Bologna, situated on the northern slopes of the Apennines, is 
perhaps the coldest town in Italy. The family always dined with 
their fur coats on, and the men with their hats on their heads, 
The extreme frugality of Italians in those days explains how it 
was that so many exiles lived on next to nothing for a great many 
years in foreign countries. 

The foremost patriot amongst Florentines was Baron Ricasoli, 
always called ‘the iron Baron,’ from his absolute inflexibility of 
principle. Rigidly straightforward, entirely honest, and owner 
of large landed estates, he had a great weight in the country, 
but was more feared than loved. When not called by political 
business to the capital, he lived at his Castle of Broglio, which 
stands on a rock over Lake Trasimene. He never appeared in 
society, and curious legends, to which I will allude at another time, 
were woven about his name. He was an aristocrat of aristocrats, 
but refused to don a uniform when he went to Court, though a 
staunch Monarchist, for he said no Ricasoli had ever worn any 
king’s livery. 

Quite different from him, but equally deserving of his country, 
was another Tuscan, Ubaldino Peruzzi, then Syndic of Florence, 
the wittiest and most brilliant man in conversation and of mar- 
vellous finesse ; a Florentine to his finger-ends, but of the very 
best type. He was devoted to his native city, and spent his life 
and fortune in beautifying it, without ever securing the gratitude 
of his fellow-citizens. 

Then there was the brave soldier and preux chevalier, General 
La Marmora. He was a Piedmontese and had fought many 
battles for his country, and also played a certain part in politics. 
Married to an Englishwoman who had long ceased to be young 
and never had been pretty, he was always at the feet of the most 
charming women in society. 

There was one political man who, as far as I remember, never 
crossed our threshold, and that was Ratazzi, the Prime Minister 
of that day. King Victor Emmanuel was most partial to him, 
though nobody reposed any confidence in a man who, though full 
of ability, was quite devoid of principle. He was a lawyer by 
profession and belonged to what is called in Italy il mezzo ceto. 
He was able always to adapt himself to the exigencies of the 
moment and the requirements of party. He was the first of the 
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long list of men of humble birth who was made a Knight of the 
Annunciata, and raised, together with his wife, to the rank of 
cousins of the King. In the case of Madame Ratazzi, this created 
a most embarrassing position, as even the large heart of Florentine 
society quailed at admitting her, and everybody was kept in terror 
lest, by dint of the high rank bestowed on her, she should try 
to force an entry into it. 

Madame Ratazzi was the beautiful daughter of Letitia 
Buonaparte and Mr. Vyse, a long-time H.B.M.’s Minister at 
Athens. She first espoused an adventurer calling himself Count 
Solms, but soon separated from him and led an untrammelled life 
at Paris and Baden-Baden. When she married Ratazzi she was 
stone-deaf and no longer young, but she had large, innocent- 
looking blue eyes, and was an authoress. Some years later, when 
well past fifty, she gave birth, at Rome, to a daughter, to whom 
the town stood sponsor with great pomp, and who was called 
Roma. She was in the habit of receiving every evening in her 
spacious apartments the most advanced and turbulent spirits, 
political, literary, and artistic, nearly all men, and would ply them 
with copious, though elementary, suppers and Virginias, the 
strong and cheap Italian cigars which were the fashion then. 

Florence in those days was full of eminent men whose names 
were in everybody’s mouth, but all of them have disappeared 
long ago, and the present generation hardly knows anything of 
the one which made Italy. Most of these men had gone through the 
bitter school of adversity. They had been exiled, poor, and 
sometimes imprisoned. It is in adversity that the Italians shine 
most. They are patient, enduring, content with little, full of 
resource, and can turn their hands to everything. 

I must, however, mention a man who, though not an Italian, 
played a large part in the unification of Italy, and that is Sir 
James Hudson, who had been English Minister at Turin and 
now lived in Florence. He was an intimate friend of my hus- 
band’s, and we saw him constantly ; though he lived an absolutely 
retired life, he made an exception for us, and occasionally came 
to dine and meet old friends. He was a man of immense charm 
of manner, witty, genial and open-hearted, very good-looking 
still, with his snow-white hair and bright flashing blue eyes. His 
retirement from the post of Turin has always remained a mystery, 
but though he never said so, he must at times have regretted not 
to have been allowed to finish the work he had begun, and both 
King Victor Emmanuel and Count Cavour reposed the greatest 
confidence in him. He lived in a beautiful but most secluded 
villa, to which only his intimate friends were admitted. He had 
great artistic talent, and in spite of his solitude kept his mind 
alert and interested, as in his most active days. ‘ Jimmy Hudson’ 
was to all who knew him beloved and a bringer of sunshine. 
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Florentine society had at that time a decidedly political and 
official aspect, out of which, however, occasionally peeped the 
former Boccaccio colouring. The King, the Ministers, the Sena- 
tors and Deputies, the army, the diplomatic corps, and the thou- 
sands of employés who are the curse of Italy, all had to be 
squeezed into that small town. 

What had been Florentine society was wiped out, and only a 
few of the ladies, who belonged to families which had accepted the 
new order of things, ever appeared, except at some great balls 
given at the foreign legations, for they found it difficult to compete 
with the new and much more luxurious habits of the newcomers. 

The most striking aspect of a Florentine drawing-room of that 
day was the immense preponderance of men, about nine to one 
lady. There was only one small set of about a dozen ladies and 
fifty men who formed real society. The ladies were all either 
clever or beautiful, and many of them young. The leader was 
Donna Laura Minghetti, a woman of great charm and originality. 
The men, if they were Italians, had all played some part in their 
country’s history; there were statesmen and soldiers, senators 
and deputies, promising young artists, distinguished foreigners 
and diplomats, but politics were never mentioned in those days 
of repose, after the storm and stress of the last six or seven years. 

Whenever a lady appeared at one of these small parties she 
was immediately conducted to a seat, and a gilt Chiavari chair, 
now a thing of the past, was placed before her to put her 
feet upon the crossbar, because the marble floors were icily cold 
and only imperfectly carpeted. A dozen men seized other 
Chiavari chairs and at once made a circle around her, and there 
she remained for the rest of the evening. ‘Two women never sat 
together ; if they wanted to talk they visited in the morning. It 
was @ very restful and pleasant way of going into society, for one 
only had to sit and listen and be amused, very different from the 
undignified rush and push and agitation of the present day. 

I disliked most the late hours. Mothers with daughters 
used to arrive at my balls at two and three o’clock A.M., and 
always wanted to dance till six in the morning, when it was 
the fashion to drive straight to the Cascine and breakfast there. 
Some ladies who had receptions every evening were never to be 
found before midnight, and they were nicknamed les dames 
d’aprés minuit. This was the only sign that remained of the 
Bohemian element of former days, when the dame aua perles 
and others of that ilk led society. 

During the first spring that we passed in Florence the marriage 
of Prince Humbert to his cousin Princess Margaret took place. 
To. please the Piedmontese, who were very sore at Turin being a 
capital no more, it was decided that the ceremony was to take 
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place there, and all the Court officials and dignitaries, the Minis- 
ters and diplomats removed for it to Turin. 

The journey at that time took the whole day, and we travelled 
with Count and Countess Usedom, old friends of ours from Berlin 
days. Count Usedom as Prussian Minister had played an impor- 
tant part in Italy during the war of 1866, and had a great position 
in his own country. He was not only a clever diplomat, but a 
man with a vast knowledge of art and literature. Very moderate 
and liant in all difficulties, he had often to smooth over those 
created by his witty but violent and imperious spouse. She was 
a Scotchwoman by birth, very original and amusing, and she 
spoke every language with utmost fluency but quite incorrectly. 
On one occasion her carriage was held up during the Carnival 
in the Corso and not allowed to cut the string. White with 
anger, she stood up in it to her full height, and stretching out her 
arms, she shouted : ‘ Io sono la Prussia e si non mi lasciate passare 
vi metto tuttiis prigione.’ (‘ I am Prussia and if you do not let me 
pass I put you all into prison.’) The effect was magical, for it was 
soon after Sadowa. 

Clothes had been a great preoccupation for these marriage 
festivities, and there were but few that at that time were wealthy 
enough in Florence to procure them from that great arbiter of 
taste, M. Worth, who ruled the ladies of the Second Empire with 
a rod of iron. One day at Turin I entered Countess Usedom’s 
room, for her apartments were contiguous to ours, and I found 
myself in the midst of a kind of battlefield of cherry-coloured 
ribbons and precious laces, which with a large pair of paper- 
scissors she was ripping off ruthlessly from one of Worth’s 
choicest creations just arrived, simply because she did not like it. 
Only a woman of that day can appreciate the independence of 
spirit which could commit such a sacrilege. Personally I 
applauded her. 

Princess Margaret was at that time barely seventeen. A 
slight, graceful girl, with a bright, vivacious manner. Her splendid 
fair hair waved thickly about her low forehead, her long, grey, 
almond-shaped eyes were fringed with thick brown lashes, and the 
full red lips, an inheritance from Austrian ancestors, were always 
smiling. Prince Humbert was a shy, slim young man, with roll- 
ing eyes like his father’s and a heavy moustache. Though reticent 
with people he did not know well, he was capable of strong and 
lasting friendships and great devotion. It was well known that 

he too possessed the physical courage which has always been the 
patrimony of the House of Savoy. 

It was in the month of April, and a lovely spring. Festivity 
followed festivity, and the old town of Turin, accustomed to the 
severe etiquette of the Sardinian Court, was so overwhelmed by 
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young and democratic Italy that at some great civic function the 
ladies were nearly thrown down, had their jewels torn off, and 
the whole festival degenerated into a kind of bear-garden. Such 
things cannot be avoided in new and unregulated communities, 

At Florence the main attraction consisted in a tournament in 
the meadows of the Cascine, a truly artistic sight, for the Italian 
moves in a fancy dress as if it were his own, and has the instinet 
of the part he is playing. Prince Humbert as one of his 
Piedmontese ancestors was a most picturesque figure. 

The one who, however, attracted most attention during all the 
festivities was the Crown Prince of Prussia, later Emperor 
Frederick the Third. He was then in all the splendour of his 
manhood and with the glory of Sadowa about him. He was s% 
fascinated by Princess Margaret that he could talk of nothing 
else. He thought her so clever, so natural and winning. This 
was, I think, the first beginning of the intimacy of the Royal 
houses of Hohenzollern and Savoy which has been such a feature 
during the last twenty years. No other foreign Princes attended 
the marriage ceremonies, for several of the Royal Houses allied 
to that of Savoy had been alienated by the recent events in Italy, 
and they feared the displeasure of Pius the Ninth, though it only 
applied to public events, for it was no secret that personally he 
had a leaning towards the Re Galantuomo. 

It is a fact that at the time when King Victor Emmanuel 
still thought of remarrying, it was not the hand of a Roman 
Catholic Princess he sought, but that of Princess Mary of Cam- 
bridge, then in the full bloom of her youth and beauty. The 
negotiations advanced to a certain point, and were conducted by 
Count Cavour himself, through Lady Ely, Queen Victoria’s lady- 
in-waiting and friend, to whom Count Cavour was personally 
devoted. They were, unfortunately for Italy, broken off, for it 
may be surmised with certainty that such a personality as Princess 
Mary’s would have had a most beneficial influence on many 
problems in the country over which she would have reigned. 

I must confess that, though we lived almost entirely in the 
society of politicians, I did not know much about or interest 
myself in political events. Nobody ever mentioned them 
in society, everybody seemed to rest upon their oars, and 
the art and beauty of Florence and its surroundings entirely 
absorbed me. I could think of nothing else, and found willing and 
learned cicerones to guide me amongst the Italian statesmen, 
though they sometimes asked smilingly whether I wanted to 
write a guide-book, for it was quite unfashionable, nay, I may say, 
unheard of, for ladies to meddle with art at that time. Things are 
quite changed now ; many Italian women not only take a platonic 
interest in art, but they have become executive, as is proved by 
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the exquisite embroideries and woven textures produced under 
their direction by the wives and daughters of agricultural 
labourers. 

Italy was then still to a great degree untouched ; many of its 
masterpieces were left in the original places for which they had 
been wrought, and had not been taken to museums or dragged 
out of the country. I learnt a great deal about Italy from Lord 
Malmesbury, one of our most frequent visitors. He knew the 
country well and had lived in it and loved it when he was quite a 
young man. He had known the Countess Guiccioli (who at this 
time lived in her villa near Florence) very well, and from her 
gathered a number of anecdotes about Lord Byron, who had only 
died a few years before Lord Malmesbury first knew her. One 
she used to relate to show his love of animals was that every year 
a goose was bought to fatten for Michaelmas, but when the time 
came Lord Byron would not allow it to be killed. At last he 
travelled about with six or seven geese slung under his carriage. 
Countess Guiccioli later in life married the Anglophobe Marquis 
Boissy d’Anglas, but at that time she led a very retired life and 
never mixed in society. 

Lord Malmesbury was much annoyed that, when Countess 
Guiccioli’s memoirs appeared, she had left out all the amusing 
stories about Lord Byron which he had so often heard ; however, 
he himself had the same lapses of memory when he published his 
Reminiscences of an ex-Minister, for none of the adventures and 
extraordinary experiences which he had related to his intimate 
friends appeared in them. 

In those days Florence was not, as it now is, the playground 
of all nations just for a few weeks in spring, then to remain empty 
for the rest of the year. The real Florentines hardly ever left their 
palaces, except for a few weeks in October, and it was said of the 
Marchese Piccolellis (the stepfather of Countess Walewska, so 
well known in England) that he had never left Florence for 
twenty-two years, except to drive his four-in-hand every day for 
an hour in the Cascine. 

Florence always has been the preferred town of the English, 
and many are the interesting and illustrious names of those who 
dwelt there and still shed a romantic charm on the places where 
they lived. Mrs. Browning had died in the Casa Guidi only a 
few years before we came. Walter Savage Landor also lived no 
more on the southern slopes of Fiesole ; the Villa Bricchieri, where 
Owen Meredith had written his charming Goodnight in the Porch, 
stood empty ; Clare Claremont had left the two rooms of the almost 
ruined old villa which she inhabited at Bellosguardo, and was a 
daily governess in Florence. What an ending for the mother of 
Allegra! Charles Lever lived with his lively and witty daughters 
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on the Costa San Giorgio, and Tom Trollope wrote his lovely little 
story of the Beata in the villa which is now a lodging-house in 
the middle of the town. That curious old artist Kirkup, whose 
name none remembers now, lived in two rooms over the Ponte 
Vecchio. He had been Sir Thomas Lawrence’s most promising 
scholar, and had painted, or rather, drawn, all the beauties of the 
Court of George the Fourth. They were exquisite, delicate draw- 
ings, and a few of them still hung in his bare and lofty rooms. He 
had the most wonderful occult library of that day, which unfortv- 
nately at his death was dispersed into unknown hands, probably 
for a song, for at that time nobody knew anything of occultism, 
and spiritualism had not yet emerged from the phase of table- 
rapping. 

I do not think a picture of Florence would be complete without 
my mentioning Lady Orford, who had lived there for a great 
number of years. She was an extremely witty and clever woman, 
charitable in deed and speech, but family disagreements had 
driven her from England when still quite young, with her two 
daughters, and sympathy had attracted her to Italy. She had in 
almost everything adopted Italian habits, and was one of the ladies 
who received after midnight; generally only men, who did not 
even come in evening-dress. At the end of the room was a long 
supper-table, with innumerable bottles of Chianti wine, hams and 
other cold meats; the room was filled with the smoke of strong 
cigars, and the hostess herself smoked. We were in the habit of 
going there once a year, but by her express desire we announced 
ourselves the day before. Cigars were banished and everybody 
was in evening-dress, much, I fear, to the discomfort of the 
company. 

It was a careless life, full of charm, art and pleasure, that we 
led in Florence for the first two years, till we were suddenly 
awakened from it on the 17th of July 1870. 

We had taken for the summer a beautiful old villa situated on 
the last spurs of Monte Albano, about twelve miles south of 
Florence. Built by the Grand Duke Francis, in obedience to a 
caprice of Bianca Capello’s, it was said that from its balconies the 
Cardinal Ferdinand di Medici watched for the messenger coming 
from Poggio Accaiano in the valley below, where Bianca and her 
husband were lying sick unto death, after eating of the cherry-tart 
which either Bianca or the Cardinal had poisoned. As soon as 
Ferdinand became Grand Duke he resigned his ecclesiastical 
dignities, for he had never taken any vows, and married Christina 
of Lorraine, the granddaughter of Catherine de Medicis, and they 
had lived in the spacious halls and galleries of this earthly paradise. 
Such it may indeed be called, for the eye roams from the fir-clad 
heights of Vallombrosa on to the Apennines of Modena, and 
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further still to the Apuan Alps. To the south the silver line of 
the Mediterranean, the Siennese hills and the mysterious plains 
and marshes of the Maremma were closed by cloud-crowned Monte 
Amiata, from the summit of which, it is said, on a clear day 
you can see the cupola of St. Peter’s and that of Santa Maria del’ 
Fiore, and the two seas which wash the Italian shores. A large 
golden full moon hung over the Val d’Arno as we sat with our 
guests on the spacious loggia, enjoying the sea-breeze which 
always rises at ten o’clock after a stifling day. Somebody was 
strumming Italian airs on a piano, and several of our friends 
strayed down the wide stone stairs on to the green lawn which 
surrounded the great castellated palace on all sides. Suddenly the 
music lapsed into a valse, and two or three couples whirled over 
the grass. The diamonds glinted in the moonlight on the ladies’ 
hair and the large pearls shone on their necks, the warm scent 
of aromatic herbs, brushed by their flowing dresses, was wafted 
up to us, and over all lay the indescribable witchery of an Italian 
summer night. 

A telegram was brought to my husband: ‘ War declared 
between France and Prussia!’ It was like the blare of trumpets 
awakening one from sleep! Though things had looked serious for 
some time, they seemed to have quieted down again. As soon as 
the Hohenzollern candidature was withdrawn, search had been 
made for another king to fill the Spanish throne. My husband at 
once thought of the Duke of Aosta, and even went so far as to 
sound King Victor Emmanuel, who honoured him with his par- 
ticular friendship and confidence, whether he would be favourable 
to the proposal. The answer was in the affirmative, and my 
husband wrote privately to the Secretary for Foreign Affairs (Earl 
Granville) to inform him of it. The reply was that it could not 
be considered. Yet, after all the misery and bloodshed of that 
terrible year, it was the Duke of Aosta who became King of Spain. 

King Victor Emmanuel’s sympathies, and certainly his grati- 
tude, were in the beginning of the war on the French side, and so 
were those of society in general. All ‘the smart set’ who had 
often been to Paris, had been presented at the Imperial Court 
and invited to Compiégne, remembered the amusing days they 
had spent at what was then considered the centre of Europe. 
The common people all sided with Germany, very much as they 
did in England. ' 

The French sympathisers, however, received a severe shock 
with the surrender of Sedan, as was also the case with the 
members of the French Legation at Florence, some of whom had 
played a not unimportant part at the Tuileries. From the moment 
the Emperor was taken prisoner their interest in the war became 
very platonic ; they had, however, the mot d’ordre not to show 
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themselves at any balls or parties. I had, at one of the first fiereg 
battles around Metz, lost a most dear and near relative and never 
went out during the whole winter. Intimate friends used to come 
and see me, and the members of the French Legation were in the 
habit of doing so at least once or twice a week. One evening they 
were all assembled in my drawing-room, even the military attaché 
was among them, when my husband received a telegram. After g 
moment he read it out. It was the fall of Metz! Nothing but this 
had been talked of for weeks, and though it decided the fortunes 
of the war, none of the Frenchmen seemed much pained, the 
Imperial feeling was too strong with them. It put me in mind 
of the emigrés in Condé’s army during the Revolution, who had 
only Royalist sympathies and no French ones. 

On the 20th of September the walls of Rome had fallen before 
the assault of the Italian soldiers, for France was unable to protect 
the Pope any longer. The determination to have Rome as the 
capital was the passionate wish of the whole nation, and not to be 
resisted. 

The King was probably the one who least of all Italians wished 
for ‘Roma Capitale.’ He went there for a few days and hastily 
returned to his beloved mountains. He always knew that Rome 
would be fatal to him, and stayed there as little as he could. 

In the spring of 1871 the whole machinery of the capital was 
set in motion and moved to the Eternal City. Ftorenza la gentile, 
the home of art and flowers, was deserted, but not, I think, dis- 
tressed, for deep down in the heart of every Italian lives the 
passion for his native city and the wish to keep it for himself ; and 
does not every Florentine know that, capital or no capital, 
Florence is the jewel of Italy? 

WALBURGA PaGET. 
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HOW NELSON'S MEMORANDUM WAS 
CARRIED OUT AT TRAFALGAR 


Tue design of this article is to prove from recorded facts that 
the Battle of Trafalgar was fought on the consummate plan issued 
by Lord Nelson in his Memorandum, and also to give a denial to 
the accusation levelled against him by some writers of having 
gone into action in a fleet-order which would have been, with one 
exception, the worst possible that could have been devised. 
Carried with this accusation there is also a second charge— 
namely, that after having prepared a plan of attack months before, 
and having fully discussed it and explained it to his admirals 
and captains, and also having issued it to them in writing, he 
at the last moment (actually during the advance to the attack) 
threw the whole plan to the winds and, without any explanation 
to his second-in-command or anyone else, rushed into battle 
anyhow and anywhere. 

In order to prove that Lord Nelson’s Memorandum was carried 
out, the following points must be made : 

1. Who said it was carried out, and is their evidence worthy 
of credence ? 

2. Who said it was not carried out, and were they in a position 
to know? 

8. What directions were given to the fleet, verbal or signalled, 
and would these directions put the fleet into the position demanded 
by the Memorandum ? 

4, Arising out of No. 3 comes the question : Was signal 76 
an order to ‘ Bear up together ’ or ‘ Bear up, preserving the order 
of sailing ’ ? 

5. Do the ships’ logs and Admiral Collingwood’s journal show 
that the Memorandum was carried out, or do they not? 

In all matters of fighting it is essential to weigh the evidence 
most carefully, and to consider by whom it is given, and what 
opportunities the witnesses had for seeing and noting the course 
of events. 

Even in modern exercises, free from the clouding effect of 
smoke and the distractions of hitting and being hit, it is 
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impossible to gain any idea of what manceuvre has been performed 
from the after-accounts of lieutenants and midshipmen at their 
quarters ; indeed, captains themselves cannot usually be depended 
upon for any lucid account of the engagement. 

Who, then, are the people who are most likely to be right 
in their accounts of the tactics of the Battle of Trafalgar? It is, 
of course, an incontestable fact that the admiral who designed 
the plan of attack and the leader of the Jee line, who also was 
thoroughly conversant with it, would be the most likely people 
. to have a correct knowledge of the state of affairs at the various 
phases of the attack. In addition to this, each admiral had a 
secretary, an officer whose sole duty in action was to remain with 
his chief and note down at the time the progress of events, for 
the purpose of afterwards writing them in the admiral’s despatch 
and journal.. This officer was also well acquainted with the plan 
of attack from having written it out for transmission to’ the fleet. 
It therefore follows that the admirals’ journals and despatches 
are facile princeps in accuracy. Next to the admirals, the captains 
of frigates had the best opportunities for observing accurately the 
progress of the battle, their business being not to fight but to 
repeat the signals between the different admirals and captains, 
and also to keep a careful watch on all ships in order to assist 
them, if necessary, either to get into or out of action. 

The theory of the perpendicular attack is based principally on 
the account of Lieutenant Senhouse, an officer on board the 
Conqueror, a ship in Nelson’s line (Mr. Corbett makes a mistake 
when he says that he was in the Colossus, a ship in Collingwood’s 
line), commanded by Captain Israel Pellew, and, being a mile 
and a half from the nearest ship of the lee line, he was not in 
@ position to judge or see what was going on in that portion of 
the fleet. This evidence is in part supplemented by Lieutenant 
Browne and in part disproved by him, and in one passage by 
Captain Morsom, but contradicted by the latter in his description 
of his own ship’s movements. Now, turning to the evidence of 
Lord Nelson, Admiral Collingwood, the log of the Victory, the 
logs of the frigates Naiad and Phebe and the ships of the lee 
line, and the account of Captain Blackwood, of the frigate 
Euryalus, we get a state of affairs described which makes the 
idea of the perpendicular attack an absolute impossibility. 

It is proposed to commence this argument in a different way 
from the line that is usually taken, and to start by working the 
two fleets according to the known signals that were made, and 
see the positions into which these signals would have brought 
them. But before commencing, Nelson’s Memorandum must be 
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Secret Memorandum. 


Victory, off Cadiz, 
9th October 1805. 

Thinking it almost impossible to bring a Fleet of forty Sail of the Line 
into a Line of Battle in variable winds, thick weather, and other circum- 
stances which must occur, withgupsuch a loss of time that the opportunity 
would probably be lost of ringing the Enemy to Battle in such a manner as 
to make the business decisive, have therefore made up my mind to keep the 
Fleet in that position of gelling (with the exception of the First and Second 
in Command), that the.@eer of Sailing is to be the Order of Battle, placing 
the Fleet in two lines @# sixteen Ships each, with an Advanced Squadron 
of eight of #ebdastest sailing Two-decked Ships (which) will always make, 
if wanted, ,a Jine of. Twenty-four Sail, on whichever Line the Commander- 
in-Chief may diregt. 

The Secon Command will, after my intentions are made known to 
him, hale alain direction of his Line to make the attack upon the 
Enemy, anc #@ follow up the blow until they are captured or destroyed. 

If the Efemy’s Fleet should be seen to Windward in Line of Battle, and 
that the tyvo Lines and the Advanced Squadron can fetch them, they will 
probably be. so extended that their Van could not succour their Rear. 

I should therefore probably make the Second in Command’s signal to 
lead through, about their twelfth Ship from their Rear (or wherever he 
could fetch if not able to get so far advanced) ; my Line would lead through 
about their centre, and the Advanced Squadron to cut two or three or four 
Ships ahead of their Centre, so as to ensure getting at their Commander- 
in-Chief, on whom every effort must be made to capture. 

The whole impression of the British Fleet must be to overpower from 
two or three Ships ahead of their Commander-in-Chief, supposed to be in 
the Cenfre, to the Rear of their Fleet. I will suppose twenty Sail of 
the Enemy’s Line to be untouched, it must be some time before they could 
perform a manceuvre to bring their force compact to attack any part of 
the British Fleet engaged, or to succour their own Ships, which indeed 
would be impossible without mixing with the Ships engaged. (Mr. Scott 
here added a reference to the following words written by Lord Nelson in 
the upper margin of the paper: ‘The Enemy’s Fleet is supposed to consist 
of 46 Sail of the Line, British Fleet of 40. If either is less, only a pro- 
portionate number of Enemy’s Ships are to be cut off; B. to be 4 superior 
to the E. cut off.’) 

Something must be left to chance ; nothing is sure in a Sea Fight beyond 
all others. Shot will carry away the masts and yards of friends as well 
as foes; but I look with confidence to a victory before the Van of the 
Enemy could succour their Rear, and then that the British Fleet would 
most of them be ready to receive their twenty Sail of the Line, or to pursue 
them, should they endeavour to make off. 

If the Van of the Enemy tacks, the Captured Ships must run to leeward 
of the British Fleet ; if the Enemy wears, the British must place themselves 
between the Enemy and the Captured, and disabled British Ships; and 
should the Enemy close, I have no fears as to the result. 

The Second in Command will in all possible things direct the move- 
ments of his Line, by keeping them as compact as the nature of the 
circumstances will admit. Captains are to look to their particular line 
as their rallying point, but in case signals can neither be seen or perfectly 
understood, no Captain can do very wrong if he places his Ship alongside 
that of an Enemy. 

Vor. LXX—No. 416 xX X 
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Of the intended attack from to windward, the Enemy in Line of Battle t] 
ready to receive an attack. le 
to Sok a Sate t 
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The divisions of the British Fleet will be brought nearly within gunshot Ww 
of the Enemy’s Centre. The signal will most probably then be made for Ww 
the Lee Line to bear up together, to set all their sails, even steering sails, to 
in order to get as quickly as possible to the Enemy’s line, and to cut st 
through, beginning from the twelfth Ship from the Enemy’s Rear. Some th 
Ships may not get through their exact place, but they will always be at 
hand to assist their friends; and if they are thrown round the rear of the 
Enemy they will effectually complete the business of twelve sail of the 





Enemy. Ww 
Should the Enemy wear together, or bear up and sail large, still the it 
twelve ships composing, in the first position, the Enemy’s Rear, are to be uw 
(the) object of attack of the Lee Line unless otherwise directed by the : 
Commander-in-Chief, which is scarcely to be expected, as the entire manage- m 
ment of the Lee Line, after the intentions of the Commander-in-Chief are th 
signified, is intended to be left to the judgment of the Admiral commanding of 
that Line. th 
The remainder of the Enemy’s Fleet, 34 Sail, are to be left to the A 
management of the Commander-in-Chief, who will endeavour to take care 
that the movements of the Second in Command are as little interrupted as , 
is possible. sig 
NELSON AND Browrt. Al 
ju 
In this Memorandum the principles involved are, first, that 
‘The Second in Command will, after my intentions are made wi 
known to him, have the entire direction of his Line to make the 18 
attack upon the Enemy,’ and second, that the Commander-in- th 
Chief ‘ will endeavour to take care that the movements of the of 
Second in Command are as little interrupted as is possible’ ; third, ert 
that the lee line should be parallel to the rear of the enemy and do 
should with sixteen ships ‘ complete the business of twelve Sail * 
of the Enemy.’ To do this they are to bear up together and set 
all their sails if the attack is from windward. Fourth, the weather th 
line would be directed by the Commander-in-Chief to surround m 
_ and capture the enemy’s Commander-in-Chief and break up the * 
enemy’s centre after having shielded the lee line from any attempt ay 
at interference by the enemy’s van tacking or wearing. (The 
advanced squadron was given up on account of shortage of ships.) ™ 
On the day in question, the wind being extremely light and S 


fluky, support by wearing the van would have been quite useless; 
there was therefore only one manceuvre to be provided against, 
that of tacking, and the obvious way to prevent this was to keep 
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the tail of the weather line stretched out to windward until the 
lee line had commenced the business in the rear. 

It must be remembered that while the lee line was confined 
to the terms of the Memorandum, Lord Nelson reserved to him- 
self and his division the right of performing any manoeuvre in 
order to keep the enemy’s van from interfering with the attack 
by Admiral Collingwood. 

We must now argue one of the most-debated points in the 
whole controversy. Th:is is whether the signal 76 (Appendix I.), 
with a compass signal (the meaning of which reads : ‘ When lying 
to or sailing by the wind, to bear up and sail large, on the course 
steered by the Admiral, or that pointed out by signal’), directs 
the ships to turn together, or in succession, preserving the line, 
lines ahead, or order of sailing. 

Now in all signal books and in common naval parlance the 
word ‘ succession ’ has two different meanings. One sense in which 
it is used signifies that a ship is not to carry out the manceuvre 
until her next ahead or astern has done so ; for instance, ‘ Weigh 
in succession from the rear’ directs the rear ship to weigh first, 
then her next ahead, and so on up the line. This is the meaning 
of the word ‘ succession ’ when used in the Trafalgar signal book in 
the Orders for the Conduct of a Fleet, page 122 (see Appendix II., 
Article XXII.). 

The article just referred to also explains the reference to 
signal 76 in the Directions for the Order of Sailing (Appendix III., 
Article XIV.) of the same signal book, and should be read in con- 
junction with Article IX., page 150 (see Appendix IV.). 

The other sense in which the term ‘ succession’ is used is that 
which directs that the turn or manceuvre about to be performed 
is to be carried out so as to preserve the line or lines ahead, or 
the order of sailing (or, as it is now called, ‘ preserving the order 
of the fleet ’) ; and this explanation always accompanied the signal, 
either in the wording of the signal or in the note to it. This 
double meaning of the word ‘ succession ’ is the rock on which so 
many writers and students have been wrecked. 

Again, in all signal books, orders, and fighting instructions 
there are, even as far back as 1778, two distinct signals for alter- 
ing course. Let us examine the signals of the above date as given 
in the Navy Records book, Signals and Instructions, on pages 286 
and 287. The first of these reads as follows : 

“When in Line of Battle, for all Ships to alter their course 
and preserve the same bearings and distance from each other as 
before—To starboard—To port. (Guns fired to indicate the 
number of points.)’* In the explanation to this it directs that 
every ship in the line is immediately to alter her course accordingly. 

* Signal Book of 1778. 
xx2 
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The next signal reads: ‘When in line of Battle ahead, for 
the leading Ship to alter her course, and the rest of the Ships to 
get into her wake, still preserving the line ahead.’ In the direc. 
tions to this signal it is ordered that ‘ The leading Ship is imme. 
diately to alter her course accordingly, and the rest of the Ships 
in the line are in succession to get into her wake as fast as possible. 
(Guns fired to indicate number of points.)’ 

Now we must compare these with the signals in the signal 
book used at Trafalgar, one of which, No. 76 (Appendix I.), has 
been given above. The other signal, to alter course in succession, 
is repeated twice, once for a turn to starboard and once for a 
turn to port, so it is only necessary to give the former, which 
reads as follows : No. 79.—‘ The leading Ship in Line of Battle 
or Order of Sailing is to alter the course one point to starboard 
or to the point of the compass shown by signal ; the other Ships 
are to follow in succession.’ 

It will be seen that the wording of signal 79 is very similar 
to the wording of the second signal of the fighting instructions 
of 1781, and is practically the same, whereas the signal 76 would 
appear to have grown out of the ‘ alter course ’ signal of the old 
fighting instructions which directed ships to turn together. If 
Nelson had intended, when in the order of sailing, to alter course 
leaders together, preserving the order of sailing, to E.N.E. or 
East, would he not most undoubtedly have used the signal 79, 
which clearly directs the fleet to carry out that mancuvre? 
Again, the wording of the signal number 76 is a definite order to 
bear up and steer the same course as the admiral or that pointed 
out by signal. If this is intended to be in succession preserving 
the lines ahead or order of sailing, the wording is ridiculous, as f 
they were following the admiral, or were in the same column (line 
ahead) as the admiral, they must steer the same course, and there 
can be no question of ‘or that pointed out by signal.’ This signal 
was also made to a single ship, the Prince, and a signal with this 
wording (if intended to imply in succession) made to a single 
ship is also absurd from a signalman’s point of view. It is also 
to be remarked that where succession preserving the lines ahead 
is intended it is always laid down in actual words, either in the 
signal or in the note. 


Mr. Julian Corbett, to whom we are so greatly indebted for 
his many excellent researches into past naval history, has, in his 
interesting book, The Campaign of Trafalgar, made some most 
remarkable mistakes. I will only deal in this article with a few 
of the principal ones, not in a spirit of captious criticism, but 
merely to knock the bottom out of his arguments in favour of 
the theory of the perpendicular attack in two columns, and also 
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to take the wind out of his sails with regard to his own speculation 
as to what was in Lord Nelson’s mind at the time when he was 
supposed to have given up his prescribed mode of attack for 
the senseless fleet-order ascribed to him by other writers besides 
Mr. Corbett. 

On page 362 of The Campaign of Trafalgar Mr. Corbett states 
that : 

(a) The ‘ signal 76 ‘‘ When lying to or sailing by the wind, to bear up 
and sail*large on the course steered by the Admiral or that pointed out 
by signal’? was a signal not intended for a formed fleet, that is, a fleet 
in sailing or battle order.’ 

(b) The signal 76 ‘was a signal Nelson was in the habit of making to 
an unformed fleet, e.g. ‘‘ Proceedings of the Fleet, September 30th’’ (Add. 
MSS., 34973): ‘‘ At 1.0 hove-to; at 6.0 made general signal to make sail 
after lying-to (i.e. No. 76); at 6.35 to tack in succession [this time is a 
misprint, it should be 6.25]; at 6.35 to bear up and sail large (No. 76 
again); at 6.42 general, to form the established order of sailing.’’’ &c., 
&e., &e. 


Now an examination of the MS. just quoted shows that on 
the date mentioned—the 30th of September—the signal 76 was 
not made at all. Mr. Corbett has apparently mixed the meaning 
up with the signification of signal 94, the wording of which is: 
‘Make sail after lying by; leading ship first,’ a signal that was 
used to re-form the fleet after lying by, just as at the present day 
the signal ‘Proceed under steam’ is made to a fleet that has 
been lying with engines stopped. 

On the 1st of October an entry is found similar to that which 
Mr. Corbett ascribes to the 30th of September, but again he 
makes the strange mistake of mixing up the meanings of the two 
signals 76 and 94, and the consequence is that the MS., instead 
of showing that Nelson was in the habit of making the signal 76 
to an unformed fleet, demonstrates that he took the trouble to 
form the fleet before making it. 

To show that the fleet was formed velo signal 76 was made 
at 6.35 a.m. on the 1st of October, it is only necessary to read the 
MS. (In the sea calendar the day commences at noon.) 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE FLEET.? 


September 30 P.M.—Moderate breezes and clear. At 12.10 the Zuryalus 
parted company on the above service. At 6.28 made the signal for all 
Lieutenants and issued a pendant sheet with the Order of Battle and sailing 
to each of the fleet. 

A.M.—Moderate breezes and hazy. At 5.40 made the General Signal 
to make sail after lying bye and form the established order of sailing in 
two divisions, at 6.30 made the Nimble’s Signal to examine a sail S.E., 
and at 9.33 she made the Signal that the Chace was an enemy and prize 
to the Pickle Schooner, made the Nimble’s Signal to close, at 10 made 


? Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 34973. 
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the General Signal to bring to, at 10.7 made the Signal to prepare Lettey 
for England. At Noon light breezes and cloudy, 
October Ist P.M.—Light breezes and cloudy. At 1 hove too on tho star- 


board tack. 

A.M.—Calm and cloudy. At 4 moderate breezes and cloudy. At 6 made 
the General Signal to make sail after lying bye, at 6.25 made the General 
Signal to tack in succession, and at 6.35 to bear up and sail large, at 
6.42 made the General Signal to form the Order of Sailing, at 9.5 directed 
the fleet by Signal to keep close order by closing to the Van. 


It is quite obvious that the re-forming signal, after the fleet 
had been hove to, was No. 94, It is also clear that after the new 
order of sailing had been issued the fleet was at once ordered to 
take it up. It is also laid down in the instructions that when an 
order of sailing has been signalled the fleet will remain in that 
order until it is changed by signal (Appendix III., Article XVI). 

Bearing this in mind, and again reading the list of events 
given above, it will be plainly seen that : 

The fleet was hove to in the order of sailing in two divisions. 

At 6 a.m. they were re-formed and proceeded in the same 
order, 

At 6.25 they tacked in succession, which still kept them in 
the same order of sailing (Appendix III., Article X1.). 

At 6.35 the signal 76 was made to bear up and sail large. 

At 6.42 the signal was again made to form the order of sailing. 

Why was this made if they were already in this order, which 
they most certainly would have been if the signal 76 is an order 
to turn in succession, preserving the line or lines ahead, or order 
of sailing ? 

The answer is easy. Because the signal 76 is an order to turn 
together, it, like all turns together, changes the order of the fleet, 
and therefore it was necessary to signal the order of the fleet anew 
to get them in the position laid down in the Order of Sailing In- 
structions, page 127, Article II. of the Signal Book of 1799 
(Appendix III., Article IT.). 

It is absolutely cles? from all the above that the signification 
of signal 76 is exactly what the wording would imply—namely, to 
bear up together and sail large on the admiral’s course or that 


pointed out. 


Now apply the knowledge we have just gained to the signals 
made on the morning of Trafalgar and the situation at the time. 

The enemy had been sighted, and the advanced two-deckers 
were rejoining the main body, so naturally the order of sailing 
was made again in accordance with the instructions in the signal 
book. After this signal has been taken in, and the fleet supposed 
to be in that order, the signal 76 is made, which, as we have 
just seen, is an order to turn together, aud afterwards no signal 
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is made to bring the fleet back to the order of sailing, such as was 
made on the morning of the 1st of October. 

Therefore we may be quite certain that the fleet did not go 
back to that order, but remained in the order that the turn had 
brought them to, which was, at the same time, the order that 
Nelson had laid down in his Memorandum for the commence- 
ment of the advance to the attack—namely, parallel to the line of 
direction of the enemy’s line. 

On the 21st of October at 5 a.m. the British Fleet was steering 
N. by E. close-hauled on the port tack, wind N.W. by W., in the 
order of sailing in two columns, close order. Several of the two- 
decked line-of-battle ships were away to the eastward, forming 
a line of communication between the frigates and the main body. 
About 5.45 a.m. (the wind being N.W. and the course N.N.E.) 
the signal was again made (in consequence of the advanced ships 
rejoining) to ‘ form the Order of Sailing in two columns’ (Appen- 
dix III., Article II.).* At about 6 A.M. a general signal was made 
to ‘ Bear up and steer the course E.N.E:’ (Signal 76.) (Plans 


~ Aand B.) A 


a nn en neem 


mane Plan A. 


B from Nelsons Memorandum 


Compare with Plan B. 


———————_ 





. The formation of the fleet would now be in two quarter-lines 
on bearings N.N.E. and S8.S.W., being parallel to the estimated 
lme on which the enemy were formed, which, of course, at the 
distance they were off, was a matter of impossibility to gauge 
accurately. Directly after this the signal ‘Prepare for battle’ 
was made, and twenty minutes later the signal was made to 
‘Bear up and sail east.’ The Victory’s log gives the wind as 
N.W. from 7 A.M. to noon, and at 8 a.m. states ‘ Body of Enemy’s 
Fleet E. by S. nine miles. The Enemy’s Line forming from 
N.N.E. to 8.8.W., [Victory] still standing for the Enemy’s Van. 
Course E. by N.’ (Plan C). 

From this time onwards the Victory’s log records no alteration 
of course, neither did she make any signal to her division for any 
alteration of order, or any signal to a ship in her line to make or 
reduce sail. At 8.46 a.m. the Royal Sovereign made to her 
division ‘Form the larboard line of bearing’ (Appendix IV., 
Article VII.). This would make the lee line form in the direction 
8.W. by S. from the Royal Sovereign. This signal was made 


* According to the eternal law of Signals, as soon as a forming signal is 
made, the Fleet is, for subsequent signals, supposed to be formed. 
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about an hour and a half or two hours after the combined fleet 
had commenced to wear, and thus would place them at an angle 
of three points with the line of direction of the rear of the d 
combined fleet, if both lines were correctly formed.*‘ L 
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“ Mr. Corbett makes a grave error on pages 368-9 of his book 7’he Campaign 8 
of Trafalgar, when he states that Collingwood’s signal to ‘Form the leeward § 
line of bearing’ was not made in consequence of the position of the combined 8 


line, for, says Mr. Corbett, ‘Collingwood gave the order nearly two hours 
before Villeneuve made the signal which, as we shall see, produced the mal- 8 
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Directly after this the Royal Sovereign made to the larboard 
division ‘ Make more sail.’ At 9.20 a.m. Royal Sovereign made to 
Belleisle and Tonnant ‘ Change stations in the fleet’ and Belle- 
isle to ‘Make more sail.’ This would make the Belleisle next 
ship to the Royal Sovereign, while Tonnant, who could not keep 
up, would become fourth ship in the line. 

At 9.80 a.m. Royal Sovereign made to Belleisle ‘ Take station 
§.W. from admiral,’ and at 9.40 the same signal to Revenge and 
to ‘ Make more sail.’ 

The wind was very light and falling and the speed of the 
British Fleet was about three knots an hour in the morning, 
and two knots halfway through the forenoon, or about a ship’s 
length in a minute. At 10.5 and at 10.45 Victory made to Mars to 
lead the larboard division, the Mars set her studding-sails but 
could not pass the Royal Sovereign.® 

At 11.40 Royal Sovereign made general ‘Make more sail.’ 


Scale of Miles. 
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formation.’ This is a strange mistake, for Collingwood’s signal was made 
nearly two hours after Villeneuve’s signal to the combined fleet to wear, and it 
was the latter signal which was, as we shall see, entirely responsible for the 
concave crescent formation into which the enemy got formed. 

° Mr. Corbett has made a mistake on page 375 of his book when he says 
that, in defiance of Nelson’s order, Collingwood set studding-sails, and quotes 
the Royal Sovereign’s log in support. Unfortunately no trace of the Royal 
Sovereign's log can be found, but he evidently refers to the journal of Lieut. 
Simmond (or Simmons) which is in the Public Record Office; but this journal 
states that the Royal Sovereign set studding-sails at daylight, and at 11 o’clock 
“brought the ship under her courses,’ which was an old way of saying that the 
studding-sails were taken in at that time, and not ‘set,’ as Mr. Corbett has it. 
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This presumably was only intended for his own division, 
and being made without a distinguishing signal, indicates that 
Admiral Collingwood considered that he was acting independently 
according to the instructions in the Memorandum (Appendix IV, 
Article XII.). At 11.40 Victory made to Royal Sovereign ‘I intend 
to push or go through the end of the enemy’s line to prevent 
them from getting into Cadiz.’ This signal was caused by the 
sighting of land, which Nelson undoubtedly took to be Cadiz, but 
which shortly afterwards proved to be Cape Trafalgar.—(See 
infra.) 

We must here refer to the defence that Mr. Corbett sets up 
in order to explain why the greatest naval tactician of the world 
should have attempted to attack in such a deplorably bad fleet- 
order (as Mr. Corbett assigns to him), namely, two divisions in line 
ahead perpendicular to the line of battle of the enemy ; and also 
to excuse him for departing at the eleventh hour from his brilliant 
and prescribed plan. 

Here is the apology in the words of the book : ‘ Now, about 
the thirteenth ship we know a wide gap had opened in the enemy’s 
line owing to ships to leeward not being able to get into station. 
Nelson clearly intended to seize the opportunity of this break in 
the line to pass through it and then to run up the van and engage 
it from to leeward, crippling each unit as he passed with his 
massed three-deckers, and leaving them a prey to his weaker 
following. It was a conception entirely worthy of him and 
entirely in accord with the fundamental principle of his plan.’ 

To put this astounding idea into the simple language of the 
seaman or yachtsman, Nelson was to have passed through a line 
close-hauled to the wind, and putting his helm down was calmly 
(in both senses of the word) to sail up through their lee, followed 
by his whole division, and engage ship after ship as he passed 
along their line up to the head of it! 

Anyone who has tried to sail through the lee of one yacht close- 
hauled to the wind will understand the impossibility of the task, 
and yet we are asked to believe that Nelson considered that he 
and his line could sail through the lee, not of one ship, but of 
thirteen line-of-battle ships close-hauled with all sail set and yards 
braced sharply up! In other words, Nelson’s ships, after losing 
a lot of way by putting their helms over, could sail in a calm 
(such as there must be under the lee of a line of two and three 
deckers) so much faster than the enemy’s line sailing with an 
unimpeded wind, that they can hope to go past them and gain 
@ distance of two miles on them in reaching their van, and this 
in spite of the fact that, by constantly engaging new ships, the 
leaders would not probably have a sail or spar left by the time 
they had fought the first three antagonists ! 

It is unnecessary to labour this point, but it may be advisable 
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io call attention to the fact that this scheme of Mr. Corbett’s 
entirely defeats the primary objective of the weather line (which 
was to prevent the enemy tacking so as to double on the lee 
division), as by placing themselves to leeward they left the 
enemy’s van free to tack and support their rear as they chose! 

There are two points, referring to the same thing, which 
must now be cleared up. Why, when the land was sighted about 
11.30 a.m., did Nelson make the signal ‘I intend to push or go 
through the end of the enemy’s line to prevent them from getting 
into Cadiz ’? 

Secondly, Nicolas and Corbett both * quote the Neptune’s log 
as stating that Blackwood came on board the ship with a message 
from Nelson to say that he intended to ‘ cut through the enemy’s 
line about the thirteenth or fourteenth ship, and then to make sail 
on the larboard tack for their van.’ This is a mistake, for an 
inspection of the originals (in the Public Record Office) of the 
ship’s log, the Captain’s journal, and the Master’s journal, shows 
no trace of any such entry ever having been in these documents ; 
and, of several Lieutenants’ journals that have been examined, 
in only one has the entry been found. This, of course, is not an 
official document, but was written up some time afterwards ; still, 
this solitary entry looks as if the message had been delivered to 
this officer but was afterwards countermanded, as it was not 
entered in the official log. It was also sent, if sent at all, at the 
time when the land was first sighted, and consequently at the 
same time that the above signal was made. 

The explanation is very simple, and as follows : 

The British Fleet had been cruising in hazy weather, out of 
sight of land, up and down, on and off, for some days, and must 
therefore have been very uncertain of its position. Land was 
sighted at 11.30 a.m., but not identified. Nelson, who was 
extremely anxious to prevent the enemy from getting back into 
port, must have jumped to the conclusion that this land was 
Cadiz, for he made the above signal and possibly sent the above 
message, showing that he intended to pass to the southward and 
to leeward of the enemy’s van in order to prevent them from 
getting into Cadiz. This was a natural and necessary order if the 
land just sighted had been Cadiz (as a matter of fact it was not 
identified as Cape Trafalgar bearing S.E. by E. until half an hour 
later—see logs of various ships). 

Now Cadiz was about N. by E. fourteen miles from the head 
of the combined fleet, and consequently was to windward and 
ahead of them, and so if Nelson had intended to cut them off from 
Cadiz, he would have been obliged to pass to the northward and 
to windward of their van instead of to the southward and to lee- 
ward of them, as indicated by the above signal and message. 

® Nicholas, vol. vii. p. 186. Campaign of T'rafalgar, p. 385. 
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There is therefore no possible shadow of doubt that the land 
when first sighted was mistaken for Cadiz, and, in consequence of 
this mistake, Nelson signalled that he intended to pass to leeward 
of the van to prevent them from getting into Cadiz. 

It is evident from the times given in the only journal 
(Lieutenant Green’s) that mentions the message to the Neptune 
that if it was conveyed by Blackwood, it was not on his final de- 
parture from the Victory, but clearly shows that he must have 
gone back to the Commander-in-Chief, for we known that he 
stayed with him until the shot actually passed over the Victory, 
when he left for the last time, with the message to the whole fleet 


s 


Scale of Miles. 





which showed undoubtedly that the prescribed method of attack 
was being adhered to. 

At 11.50 Royal Sovereign ordered Belleisle to keep in close 
order. At 11.55 Victory made general ‘ Make all possible sail,’ 
and about the same time ‘ England expects that every man will 
do his duty,’ and at noon Téméraire to take station astern of 
Victory, and a general signal for ‘ Close action.’ 

To turn to the movements of the combined fleet (Plan D 
and Plan E). At 7 by Nelson’s time, or 8 a.m. by the time 
of the French fleet, the combined squadron wore and headed 
to the northward, but on account of light winds and bad handling 
this manceuvre was not completed until 10 a.m. or soon after. 
As the attack depended greatly on the direction of the wind we 
may be-certain that up to the time of opening fire the Victory’s 
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that with so light a wind the direction would not be steady. 
also know from the French as well as the British accounts that 
the wind was backing to the westward at the end of the forenoon. 
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We may therefore assume that when the combined fleet wag 
closed-hauled on the starboard tack they were heading about 
S8.W. by W. When the manceuvre of wearing was completed 
the leading ship would be heading about N.E. by N., and the 
remainder would haul their wind on arriving in the wake of 
their next ahead. Taking the length of the line of the combined 
fleet as being about five miles and the rate of sailing from one to 
one and a-half mile an hour, this would mean that between noon 
and one o’clock their line would form an angle of about 158 
degrees, with the apex in the centre and concave to the British 
Fleet, and as the wind was backing to the westward towards 
the end of the forenoon, the Neptuno and the other headmost 
ships must have hauled up in succession about one point higher 
than the rest. ‘We know from the French accounts’ that there 
were bunches and gaps in their line, which the admirals were 
trying to correct by signalling, the result being that the leading 
ships of the combined fleet were crowding on sail to make room, 
while many ships in the centre were heaving-to in order to drop 
into their places. When a sailing ship is hove-to she does not 
remain stationary but drifts to leeward, while forging slowly 
ahead at the same time ; this consequently would make the angle 
in the line still more acute, and thus make the shape of the com- 
bined fleet, between noon and one P.M. on the day of the battle, 
something like a crescent. 

It will now be apparent that if the ships of the British lee 
division were in a correct line of bearing as ordered, the starboard 
wing ships would be too far advanced and would meet the com- 
bined fleet before the Royal Sovereign reached their centre. 
As he advanced, Collingwood must have recognised this, as he 
signalled to his most advanced ships, Belleisle and Revenge, to 
form 8.W. from him ; the other ships he neglected, as they could 
not get up. Now with these corrections we find that: ~ 

(1) The British lee division was forming parallel to the 
enemy’s rear. 

(2) The combined fleet was in line ahead with a large angle 
in the centre, and another smaller one in the van. 

(3) Collingwood steering East or E. by S. with his line par- 
tially formed on a line of bearing 8.W. from him, but some ships 
only able to get up to bear West, and the remainder on bearings 
between S.W. and W., so that they formed a sort of quarter 
line from four to eight points abaft the starboard beam (Plans 
DandE). In this position they would appear to be in line ahead 
(or column) to ships in the weather line, or, indeed, to any casual 
observer in either line, which easily accounts for the opinions 
expressed by some people present that the attack was made in 
two columns or lines ahead. 

* Villenenve’s Despatch. 
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In addition to this, as the original course in the morning was 
laid when the combined squadron was heading to the southward, 
now that they had wore and were moving to the northward it is 
certain that Collingwood would have to haul up to port (Belleisle’s 
log shows one such general signal), and as the ships were on a 
line of bearing they would have to turn together in order to keep 
their station, even if no signal were made (Appendix III., Article 
XVI.), and this would eventually bring them almost into line ahead 
but still parallel or nearly parallel to the enemy. This would 
account for the signal previously made to the Belleisle and Tonnant 
to exchange stations in the fleet, a signal never made in line ahead, 
as ships in that position were obliged to do it automatically if 
any ship were unable to keep her station (Appendix II., Articles 
IX. and X.; Appendix III., Article XII.). 

We have now arrived at the position the lee line would have 
been in had they carried out the signals made by the two admirals 
(Plans D and E), and we have seen that at this moment (that 
is to say, 11.55 a.m.) Nelson made one of the signals which he 
had laid down in his Memorandum that he would probably make 
when ‘nearly within gunshot of the enemy’s centre,’ namely, 
‘to set all their sails.’ The other signal, namely, ‘To bear up 
together’ was naturally not made, as several ships by doing so 
would have missed their opponent. 

Let us now see what the ships of the lee line give us as their 
positions at this time. This we can tell by the time they state 
that they got into action after the Royal Sovereign, and also by 
Lord Collingwood’s remarks on the subject in his journal ; the latter 
says ‘Passing close under the stern of the Santa Anna,’ at this 
time Mars, Tonnant, and Belleisle had just broke through the 
enemy’s line (a situation impossible if the ships were in line 
astern of their leader and perpendicular to the line of the enemy). 

The positions of the ships of the combined fleet given below 
are partly taken from the excellent picture-plan (Plan F’, copy in 
the Admiralty) made by Escafio, Chief of the Staff to Admiral 
Gravina, whose flagship, the Principe de Asturias, was in the tail 
of the rear division which he commanded, and who consequently 
was in the very best position to note the doings of the British 
lee division ; the plan agrees in every important particular with 
the position of the lee line which the present writer has worked 
out from the British ships’ logs and journals. 

In corroboration of the above, the Swiftsure, who was some way 
behind, states that at half-past twelve the whole fleet was in 
Foes which is again borne out by the logs of the Phebe and 

aiad. ; 

Blackwood, in the Euryalus frigate, notes that Collingwood 
and his headmost ships broke the line together, and Beatty, 
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surgeon of the Victory, corroborates this statement. The Con. 
queror states in her log that the Tonnant lost her fore topsail yard 
ten. minutes after the Royal Sovereign commenced the 
engagement. 

The Colossus notes that she received a galling fire from the 
enemy’s Rear twenty minutes after the Royal Sovereign engaged, 
The Polyphemus log says ‘ 11.30 the Van of the larboard division 
began to engage the Enemy, the rest engaging us coming up.’ 

The log of the Revenge states that she commenced action in 
the Rear ten minutes after the Royal Sovereign had commenced 
action in the centre. 

The following are the times (taken from the ships’ logs) that 
the ships of the lee line got into action after the Royal Sovereign, 
and the names of the ships they engaged with (the latter’s positions 
in the enemy’s line are also given where the evidence is forth- 
coming). 































































Time 
British Ship | Enemy’s Ship Position in Line 
“RS.” 
Royal Sovereign .| No. 1 1 
Belleisle . -| No. 2 2 
Mars .| No. 3 + 
but moved up 
to 3 
Tonnant No. 4 5 
Bellerophon No. 5 8 
originally, but 
dropped when 
blanketed by 
| Pluton 
3 
Achilles No. 7 16 Berwick 12 
Polyphemus ? 50 Achille 14 
Revenge No. 9 10 Argonaute 9 
San Ildefonso 11 
Swiftsure . No. 10 — Achille 14 
Defence ake 128 Achille 14 
Berwick 12 
Thunderer _ — —_— = 
Defiance mnt — Principe de Asturias 16 
moved up 
Dreadnought aa 73 San Juan. ; 15 
Prince — 180 Principe de Asturias 16 
moved up 
to 14 
Orion — 120 Swiftsure 8 


We have evidence that Admiral Collingwood was some little 
distance ahead of the rest of his line, and putting the distance 
between the other ships on an average of only one and a-half cables 
apart (Appendix II., Article XIX.), it is obvious that if the lee 
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by Escano, Admiral Gravina’s Chief of the Staff. It is most valuable as showing the positic 
» the advance and attack of Admiral Collingwood’s Division. The Royal Sovereign is seen as hi 
n’s line is, naturally, not nearly so accurate, as Escano was four miles away from the Weather | 
re the Plan with Plan E, and with Lord Collingwood’s and Captain Morsom’s accounts. 
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division was in single line ahead perpendicular to the line of direc- 
tion of the enemy, the ninth ship in the line must have been at least 
two miles astern of the Royal Sovereign, in which case she would 
not have got into action for at least an hour after her Admiral. Now 
Captain Morsom of the Revenge gives his position as ninth in the 
line, and says that he got through between the fifth and sixth 
ships from the enemy’s rear, and also remarks that the Revenge 
was one of the leading ships through the enemy’s line. 

As station-keeping signals from a leader to the ships in his 
column are almost unknown in line ahead, but are frequent 
occurrences to ships on a line of bearing, it is significant that while 
several signals were made to ships of the lee line to make more 
sail, none were made to ships of the weather line, with the excep- 
tion of the Africa (who was detached) and the signal made by the 
Defence to the Orion at 11.41 a.m. 

The Defence also made a signal to the Orion at 11.32 a.m. to 
‘ Alter course together to port 1 point.’ It would appear from this 
that the Orion was not formed in the weather line at the time and 
was also under the orders of the Defence. It is also noteworthy 
that the first ship attacked by the Orion was the Swiftsure (who 
was No. 8 in the enemy’s rear division) which would point to the 
former being ordered to join Admiral Collingwood’s division in 
order to bring it up to the sixteen ships mentioned in the Memo- 
randum. She also did not engage until 2 P.M., and her courses 
steered are a long way to the southward of the Victory’s course | 
E. by N. 

With regard to the weather line, the evidence shows that they 
got into some sort of line ahead or quarter-line during the advance, 
and that the Victory steered E. by N. during the forenoon (Plan C). 
Mr. Thursfield has proved in his book, Nelson and Other Naval 
Studies, that the Victory was steering for a point about two miles 
ahead of the leader of the enemy’s van. This course was laid 
when the body of the enemy’s fleet bore from the Victory E. by 8. 
nine miles. Mr. Corbett has stated that the combined fleet was 
motionless. If this was the case the Victory and her line must 
have missed the enemy by over two miles, but we know this was 
not the case, as the Victory, without altering course, arrived at 
her desired destination. The French evidence’ also shows that the 
leading ships were pressing on, while some of the centre ships 
(and also some rear ships of the van) had backed their main 
topsails in order to disentangle the bunches of ships which occurred 
at intervals along the line. 

The Victory’s course brought her to a point in the combined 
line about the tenth ship, and. Captain Codrington of the Orion 
states in a letter to Sir Harris Nicolas (‘and which, though 

* Villeneuve’s Despatch. 
Vou. LXX—No, 416 yy 
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written forty years after the battle, is shown by the log not tobe 
a mere fancy of after-meditation ’) ° : 


In Lord Nelson’s Memorandum of 9th October 1805 he refers to ‘ay 
Advanced Squadron of 8 of the fastest Sailing two-decked Ships,’ to lp 
added to either of the two Lines of the Order of Sailing as may by 
required; and says that this Advanced Squadron would probably haye 
to cut through ‘two, three, or four Ships of the Enemy’s Centre go as 
to ensure getting at their Commander-in-Chief on whom every effort must 
be made to capture,’ and he afterwards twice speaks of the Enemy’s Van 
coming to succour their Rear. 

Now I am under the impression that I was expressly instructed by 
Lord Nelson (referring to the probability of the Enemy’s Van 
down upon us), being in the Orion one of the eight Ships named, that 
he himself would probably make a feint of attacking their Van in order 
to prevent or retard it. I have no doubt of the Victory having hauled 
out to port for a short space [Plan DJ], and of my calling the attention 
of my First Lieutenant Croft to the circumstance of her having taken 
her larboard and weather stunsails in, whilst she kept her starboard and 
lee stunsails set and shaking, in order to make it clear to the Fleet that 
his movement was merely a feint, and the Victory would speedily assume 
her course, and fulfil his intention of cutting through the Centre. In 
admiration of this movement I observed to Lieutenant Croft, ‘ How 
beautifully the Admiral is carrying into effect his intentions.’ In corto 
boration of this the Orion’s log states the Victory after making a feint 
of attacking their Van hauled to starboard so as to reach their Centre, 


This movement of the Victory’s is curiously again substan- 
tiated by the Téméraire.’° Captain Harvey of that ship states that 
he was so close to the Victory that he sometimes touched her taff- 
rail with his flying boom, and at fifteen minutes past noon the 
Téméraire’s log records, ‘Cut away stunsails and hauled to the 
wind’; the log goes on to say, ‘At 18 minutes past noon the 
enemy began to fire ; 12.30 the Victory opened her fire : immedi- 
ately put our helm to port to sheer clear of the Victory and opened 
our fire against Santissima Trinidad, and the two ships ahead of 
her, when the action became general.’ We here see that the 
Téméraire, when close to the enemy’s line, hauled to the wind, 
and, as shortly after she had to sheer clear of the Victory, it is 
certain that the Victory must have been ahead of her, and therefore 
must also have hauled to the wind (Plan D). As the Téméraire 
had to put her helm to port and then fired at the Santissima Trini- 
dad and the two other ships ahead of her, who were then on her 
port side, it is equally certain that the action of the Victory which 
made the Téméraire run up to her, was also a porting of the helm, 
thereby causing her stern to swing to port of the Téméraire’s stem. 
Had it been otherwise, that is to say, had the Victory used star- 
board helm, the Téméraire would not have been able to fire at the 


* Letters and Despatches, Nicolas. 
1° Téméraire’s log, Public Recorde Office. 
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three ships mentioned above, but, on the contrary, would have 

the Victory on the opposite side to them, and indeed she 
would have broken the line by the Bucentaure before her Com- 
mander-in-Chief. 

The last order Nelson gave to his fleet is related by Captain 
Blackwood in the following words: ‘When Lord Nelson found 
the shot passing over the Victory he desired Captain Prowse, of the 
Sirius, and myself to go on board our ships, and on our way to 
tell all the captains of the line of battleships that he depended on 
their exertions, and that if by the mode of attack prescribed they 
found it impossible to get into action immediately, they might 
adopt whatever they thought best, provided it led them quickly 
and closely alongside an enemy.’ This shews that the captains of 
the line of battleships knew they were attacking by the prescribed 
method, and that this method was one expected to lead them 
quickly and closely alongside an enemy. This certainly does 
not sound like a perpendicular attack, which is undoubtedly the 
slowest. 

It is worth remarking that the opinions given by some of the 
most intelligent officers of the fleet (judging from what we know 
of them) were all emphatic in their judgment that Nelson’s 
Memorandum was carried out. Lord Nelson has just been quoted. 
Admiral Collingwood, writing to Sir Thomas Pasley, said: ‘ You 
know what time is required to form a regular line of battle. Lord 
Nelson determined to substitute for exact order an impetuous 
attack in two distinct bodies. It was executed well and succeeded 
admirably, probably its novelty was favourable to us, for the 
enemy looked for a time when we should form something like a 
line,’ and later he writes : ‘ The weather line he commanded and 
left the lee line totally to my direction. He had assigned the 
points to be attacked.’ Again, in his official despatch, he says : 
‘As the mode of our attack had been previously determined on 
and communicated to the flag officers and captains few signals were 
necessary, and none were made except to direct close order as the 
line bore down.’ (The Victory did not make any tactical signals 
after ‘ Bear up and steer east ’ in the early morning.) ‘The Com- 
mander-in-Chief in the Victory led the weather column; and the 
Royal Sovereign, which bore my flag, the lee. The action began 
at 12 by the leading ships of the column breaking through the 
enemy’s line, the Commander-in-Chief about the tenth ship from 
the Van, the Second in Command about the twelfth from the Rear 
.. . the succeeding Ships’ breaking through in all parts astern 
of their leaders’ (a situation impossible if the ships were in line 
astern and perpendicular to the line of the enemy). 

Writing to Blackett on the 2nd of November he says : ‘ In this 
affair he [Nelson] did nothing without my counsel. We made our 
yYY2 
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line of battle together, and concerted the mode of attack which was 
put in execution in the most admirable style.’ 

Captain Harvey says the action was ‘done according to the 
instructions given us by Lord Nelson.’ 

Captain Hope, of the Defence, endorsed his copy of the Memo- 
randum with these words : ‘It was agreeable to these instructions 
that Lord Nelson attacked the Combined Fleets of France and 
Spain off Cape Trafalgar on the 21st of October 1805.’ 

We have already given the opinion of Sir Edward Codrington, 
of the Orton, Captain Blackwood and others. How much, then, 
can the evidence of Lieutenant Senhouse and Lieutenant Browne 
weigh against the opinions above quoted, to which may be added 
the signals made and the ships’ logs cited above, concluding with 
the illuminating plan drawn by Admiral Gravina’s chief of staff? 

Corroboration of the above arguments is also given by the 
following : 

Lieutenant Clement, of the Tonnant, fourth ship in the lee 
division, wrote : ‘ We went down in no order but every man to 
take his bird.”** Lieutenant Browne, of the Victory, says : ‘ The 
lee division having a less angle to make towards the enemy’s line, 
arrived up with them a short time before the weather division. 

Mr. H. Walker, midshipman of the Bellerophon, says Royal 
Sovereign broke their line at 12.20 p.m. She was followed by 
Mars, Belleisle, and Tonnant, which engaged their respective 
opponents, ‘at 12.25 we opened our fire; at 12.30 broke the line 
astern of a Spanish two-decker.’ 

In the Prince’s log we find ‘ Bore up per signal, with the fleet 
steering for the centre of the enemy. Answered our signal to 
take station as most convenient. Fleet formed order of sailing; 
hauled to port to give room for line to form. Answered signal to 
bear up. (Téméraire’s log gives 8.33. Victory to Prince, ‘ Bear 
up and sail large on the course steered by the Admiral ’) ; later 
on states: ‘Steering down between the lines with all sail set.’ 
Now, as the Prince was the worst sailer in the fleet, it is certain 
she would have dropped to leeward during the night. She would 
therefore be nearer to the enemy than the rest of the line. As 
she was later on steering down between the lines her position must 
have been somewhere to the northward of Collingwood and to the 
southward of Nelson. If the fleet were advancing in two lines 
ahead the Prince could not possibly have got in the way of the 
fleet forming, but if the lee line was in line abreast or quarter- 
line, the Prince would, in passing to her station in the line, cross 


ahead of most ships of the lee division, and consequently prevent — 


them forming. It is now easy to see why she hauled to port and 
why the signal ‘ Bear up and steer the same course as the Admiral’ 
** Naval MS8S8., British Museum. 
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was made, and consequently how she found herself steering down 
between the lines. 

The last, and a most powerful argument, at any rate to a naval 
officer, is the remark that Admiral Collingwood made to his Flag- 
Captain Rotherham just before the impact between the fleets. 
When Collingwood saw a signal being hoisted on board the Victory 
shortly before noon, before the meaning had been reported to him, 
he exclaimed, ‘ Why does Nelson make any more signals, we all 
know what we have got to do?’ Now think what this means. 
The plan of the battle had been discussed and explained to the 
admirals and captains and also issued in writing, yet when, 
according to the advocates of the attack in two columns perpen- 
dicular to the enemy, at the last moment Nelson throws the whole 
thing to the winds without a word of explanation to his second-in- 
command, the latter, instead of showing any surprise or horror, 
coolly remarks, ‘ Why does Nelson make any more signals, we all 
know what we have got todo?’ Surely it is inconceivable even to 
suggest that the Memorandum was not carried out.” 


Mark KERR, 
Captain R.N. 
APPENDIX I. 
SIGNALS : 
Instruct. 
Pa. Art. 
No. 76.—When lying to, or sailing by the wind, to bear up 
and ‘sail large, on the course steered by the Admiral, or that 
pointed out by signal .. 132 «14 
No. 79.—The leading ship i in n line: of battle or order of sailing 
is to alter the course one point to starboard or to the point of the 
compass shown by signal; the other ships are to follow in 
succession 150 8 
No. 80.—The leading ship i in 5 line of battle or onder of sailing 
is to alter the course one point to port, or to the point of the 
compass shown by ‘wi the other ships are to follow in suc- 
150 «8 


cession... 
No. 81. “Alter the course together, one point to starboard, « or 
to the course pointed out by compass signal ; the ships oor 
their relative bearing from each other... 150 «8 

No. 82.—Alter the course together, one point to port, or r to the 
course pointed out by compass signal ; the ships preserving their 


relative bearing from each other ... 150 8 
No. 94.—Make sail after lying by; the leading ship ‘fist . 122 21 
150 «9 





% The Appendices are all taken from the Signal Book for the Ships of War, 
1799, which was the book in use at Trafalgar. I wish to acknowledge my 
indebtedness in producing this article to the works of Mr. J. R. Thursfield, 
Mr. Newbolt, Mr. Edward Fraser, and Mr. Julian Corbett, and also to Mr. 
W. G. Perrin and the officials of the British Museum for their kind Lelp. 
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APPENDIX II. 
GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE CONDUCT OF THE FLEET 


Anticiz IX.—If, from any cause whatever, a ship should “find it 
impossible to keep her station in any line or order of sailing, she is not 
to break that line or order by persisting too long in endeavouring to preserve 
it; but she is to quit the line and form in the rear, doing everything she 
can to keep up with the fleet. 

Anticitz X.—If, by the absence of one or more of the ships, a vacancy 
should be left in any line or column, the ships astern are to close and 
compleat the line. 

Arrictzs XIX. (Sig. 56, 55).—When the fleet is directed to form in 
close order, the ships are to be from one and a half to two cables’ length 
distant from each other; and when they are directed to form in open 
order they are to be from three to four cables’ length distant; but their 
distances may be increased in proportion to the strength of the wind and 
the roughness of the sea. 

Arricte XXII. (Sig. 99, 102).—Although evolutions which are to be 
performed together are generally to be performed as nearly as possible at 
the same moment, yet, when the fleet is formed in very close order, it may 
be necessary to allow the evolution to begin by the outer ship, at that end 
of the line toward which the ships will turn in performing it, the other 
ships following in a very rapid succession. And it will always be necessary 
to pay particular attention to the different velocities with which different 
ships perform their evolutions, without which there may be great danger 
of their running on board each other. 

Articte XXX.—Although it be the duty of every ship to preserve, as 
correctly as possible, the station appointed her, yet if any ship, in dis- 
obedience of these directions should, by attempting to pass through the line 
or by any other improper conduct, expose another to the risk of being run 
down, that other ship is no longer to attend to the preserving of her 
station, but is to bear up, bring to, or do whatever may be necessary to 
avoid the danger to which she may be exposed; for it can scarcely ever 
happen that as great inconvenience will arise from a ship being out of her 
station as may be occasioned by two ships falling on board each other. 


APPENDIX III. 
Instructions REsPEcTING THE ORDERS OF SAILING 


Arricte II.—In the order of sailing on two columns, the van great 
division is to form the starboard column, if the fleet be sailing before the 
wind, or the weathermost column if it be not; and the rear great division 
is to form the other column. The columns are to be one mile and a half, 
and the ships in each column two cables’ length, distant from each other. 
The colymns are to be parallel to each other, every ship steering in the wake 
of the leading ship of her column. The leading ships are to bear from 
each other in the direction of the wind (if the fleet be sailing by the wind) ; 
but if the fleet be sailing large the leading ships are to be abreast of each 
other. The Admiral will generally place himself ahead of the weathermost 
column. 

Arricie XI. (Sig. 95).—In whatever number of columns the fleet may 
be formed, when the signal is made to tack in succession all the leading 
ships are to tack together, which, if the Admiral be ahead of the weather- 
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most column, they are to do when the leading ship of that column can fetch 
into the Admiral’s wake after he has put about, by which they will continue 
in the same direction from each other as they were before they tacked ; and 
if every ship be properly in her station the corresponding ships in the 
several columns will also tack together. The ships are to carry sail enough 
to insure, if possible, their not missing stays; they are not to stand beyond 
the wake of their seconds ahead before they put about ; if they should drop 
astern in tacking they are immediately to make sail to get up to their 
stations. 

Anrictze XII.—Although it be intended that the captains should be 
guided by the motions of their seconds ahead, yet if any ship shall keep to 
windward or to leeward of her station, or shall neglect to put in stays, to 
wear, or to alter the course in proper time, the ship astern of her is no 
longer to attend to her, but is to keep in the wake of the leading ship of 
the column, or to tack, or wear, or alter the course, whenever it shall be 
proper for her to do so; and if any ship shall, for a considerable time keep 
so far astern of her second ahead as to exceed materially the distance pre- 
scribed, her second astern is to pass her and take her station, but is to 
allow her to resume it whenever she shall be able to do so. 

Articte XIV. (Sig. 76. Sig. 98-99, 101-102).—When the fleet is to bear 
up in succession and sail large, it will be necessary that each ship should 
make sail before she bears up, that she may not be too far separated from 
her second ahead ; and that she should shorten sail again as she bears up, 
that she may not, by her increased rate of sailing when going large, be too 
far separated from her second astern: but when the fleet is to haul to the 
wind in succession, it will be necessary that the ships should shorten sail 
before they haul up, and make sail again as they haul to the wind; and it 
may sometimes be necessary for the ships in the rear to bear up and keep a 
litle more from the wind, to prevent them from closing too fast on their 
seconds ahead as they haul to the wind. 

Article XVI.—In whatever order the fleet may be formed, that order 
is to be preserved till the Admiral shall by signal direct it to be altered ; 
and if, by a change of wind or by any other cause, it should be broken, it 
is to be formed again whenever circumstances will admit of it. 


APPENDIX IV. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE CONDUCT OF THE FLEET BEFORE ENGAGING OR WHEN 
ENGAGED 


Articte VII. (Sig. 41, 42).—When the signal to form a line of bearing 
for either tack is made, the ships (whatever course they may be directed 
to steer) are to place themselves in such a manner that if they were to 
haul to the wind together on the tack for which the line of bearing is formed, 
they would immediately form a line of battle on that tack. To do this, 
every ship must bring the ship which would be her second ahead, if the line 
of battle were formed, to bear on that point of the compass on which the 
line of battle would sail, viz., on that point of the compass which is 
seven points from the direction of the wind, or six points if the signel is 
made to keep close to the wind. 

Articte [X.—If the signal to make more or less sail is made when the 
fleet is in line of battle, the frigate appointed to repeat signals will set 
the same sails as are carried by the Admiral’s ship ; the ships are then in 
succession (from the rear if to shorten, or the van if to make more, sail) to 
put themselves under a proportion of sail correspondent to their comparative 
rate of sailing with the Admiral’s ship. 
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Anrticiz XII. (Sig. 57).—When any number of ships, not having a flag 
officer with them, are detached from the fleet to act together, they ate t 
obey all signals which are accompanied by the flag appropriated to detach. 
ments, and are not to attend to any made without that flag. Butifa 
officer, commanding a squadron or division, be with such detachment, al] 
the ships of it are to consider themselves for the time as forming part of 
the division or squadron of such flag officer; and they are to obey thos 
signals, and only those which are accompanied by his distinguishing flag. 


Nore.—The numbers refer to the original signals and articles in the 
Signal Book. ‘ 
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OUR PROVISION FOR THE MENTALLY- 
DEFECTIVE. 


Tus object of this article is to examine and discuss the results of 
the Elementary Education (Defective and Epileptic Children) 
Act, which was passed by the English Parliament in 1899. Prior 
to the passing of this Act the School Boards of one or two large 
towns had opened. classes for the feeble-minded. These classes 
were of an experimental nature, but they drew public attention to 
the fact of the existence of a large number of mentally-defective 
children whom compulsory school attendance had forced into the 
Elementary Schools. A Departmental Committee appointed in 
1896 dealt exhaustively with the whole matter, and led to the Act 
of 1899. 

By this Act Local Education Authorities were empowered but 
not obliged to ascertain the number of mentally-defective children 
in their district, and to provide special classes or schools for those 
children who came within the meaning of the definition of a 
mentally-defective child given in the Act. 

The promoters of the Act apparently believed that mental 
defect arose from retarded or arrested mental development, and 
that suitable and sufficient special education and treatment would 
gradually though slowly develop the brain to a normal or only 
slightly sub-normal level. The curriculum of the special schools 
was framed on this assumption, and accordingly the school 
exemption age of feeble-minded children was raised to sixteen 
instead of fourteen, in order to allow these retarded and stunted 
intellects full time to grow and expand. In almost every respect 
the education recommended was similar to the ordinary elemen- © 
tary education in the three R’s, but ‘was simplified as much as 
possible, and great emphasis was laid on the use of Froebel 
methods, and on the importance for purposes of development of 
manual occupations. The regulations issued by the Board of 
Education under this Act made small classes obligatory, the num- 
ber in each class being limited to twenty, the object being to make 
up for the retarded brain development of the pupil by the greater 
individual attention of the teacher. This, with other regulations, 
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insisting on certain qualifications for teachers in special schools, 
and enforcing double the amount of floor space for each scholar, 
made the education of children in special classes a most expen- 
sive affair. A larger grant per head was given by Government to 
children in special classes, but in spite of this the amount that it 
was necessary to obtain from the rates for the education of men- 
tally-defective children was greatly in excess of that needed fora 
normal child, and often reached a sum twice or three times as 
large. It was confidently hoped that the expensive education 
given would be justified by rendering the feeble-minded child 
capable of becoming a self-supporting citizen, instead of falling 
back on rate support in later life. Apart from the purely economic 
point of view, it was hoped that the habits, morals and character 
of the feeble-minded would be so influenced by this careful and 
prolonged training, that they would not sink into misery, degra- 
dation, and crime when they left school. 

We will now seek to ascertain from the evidence given before 
the Royal Commission on the Care and Control of the Feeble- 
minded how far the hopes and expectations of the promoters of 
the Act of 1899 have been realised. 

Numerically, the Act may be stated to have failed, and its 
failure is attributable to two causes. In the first place, by its 
own definition of mentally-defective children it curtailed its pos 
sible usefulness, and selected to educate and train only children 
who could be certified as ‘not being imbecile, and not merely 
dull and backward.’ It thus excluded from its operation children 
who in the opinion of any individual medical practitioner or of 
H.M. Inspector of Special Schools might be termed imbecile, 
although improvable by training and emphatically needing care 
and control. 

According to Dr. Tredgold there exist in England and Wales 
some 25,000 imbeciles who do not come under the definition of 
the Act, for whom no authority is responsible, who are abso- 
lutely untrained in habits of decency, order, cleanliness, obedi- 
ence, and in industrial occupations. They suffer from the more 
marked degrees of mental defects, but they are of the same types 
and degrees as many of the cases which the Commissioners saw 
doing a fair day’s work on the farm and industrial colonies in the 
United States. The Act of 1899 excluded them from the scope 
of its operations, doubtless with the idea that they were incap- 
able of elementary education in the ordinary though simple form 
provided in the special schools. No provision was made by the 
Act to provide a different but suitable training for this large class 
of trainable children. They were left out; the Act did not pre- 
tend to touch them. Further, the Act has created a great deal 
of confusion, for children are now certified as mentally- 
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defective and educated in special schools who are really of exactly 
the same degree of defect as others who are certified as imbecile 
and sent to asylums. 

Secondly, the permissive character of the Act, combined with 
the large expenditure it involves, has so restricted its operation 
that it has only dealt with about 9,000 out of the 45,000 mentally- 
defective children in England and Wales who come within the 
definition of the Act. 

Only a very small number of Education Committees have 
adopted the Act, and a still smaller number have administered 
it so as to provide sufficient accommodation for all the defective 
children in their district. Out of the 9000' children in special 
schools, 5000 are in London, and the rest are mostly in the larger 
provincial towns. 

Numerically speaking, therefore, the Act cannot be regarded 
as successful, as it does not attempt to deal with a large number 
of existing mentally-defective children, and has only succeeded 
in reaching one-fifth of those it does seek to provide for. We 
have now to ascertain the results of the education given under 
the Act. 

These results may be thus classified : 

(1) The amount of instruction which mentally-defective 
children have been able to absorb in special schools as shown by 
their actual knowledge on leaving. 

(2) The character-forming effects of special schools as shown 
by the after lives of scholars and their capacity for self-support 
and good citizenship. 

The aim of special teaching, as already stated, was to seek by 
improved methods of instruction and by individual attention to 
bring defective children up to the normal level, and accordingly 
children who improve sufficiently are returned to a normal school 
at about the age of twelve, and are usually placed with normal 
children of the age of ten, passing out into the competition of life 
as ordinary children at the age of fourteen. It appears that some 
5 to 10 per cent. are thus treated in London. The percentage 
varies greatly in different places and is dependent on how each in- 
dividual medical practitioner interprets the definition in the Act. 
In London, for instance, a larger percentage are returned to 
normal schools than in Newcastle or Birmingham, in consequence 
of the fact that very slight degrees of mental defect are admitted 
to the London special schools, and marked degrees of defect are 
either not. admitted or are quickly discharged as incapable of bene- 
fiting by the education given. It is curious to note, in passing, 
that the curriculum of special schools, once set up, seems to have 


1 The figures given are those supplied to the Royal Commission. An increase 
has taken place since their Report. 
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received little modification, the tendency being to dismiss ag 
unimprovable children who did not respond to it, rather than to 
seek to adapt the training given to the needs and capacity of the 
children. No doubt the definition of what constitutes a mentally- 
defective child has led to this inelasticity. The return of children 
to normal schools has given rise to some controversy. The con- 
dition of mental defect is now recognised as an incurable one, 
Once a defective always a defective has become an accepted 
maxim. What little intellect a child possesses can be trained 
and made the best of, but what is lacking can never be supplied. 
This fact has been so clearly established that when a child ig 
returned to a normal school and proves himself in after life capable 
of competing with his fellows under ordinary circumstances, the 
immediate inference is that such a child was not ever a true defeo- 
tive, but was only dull and backward, his condition being due to 
some functional disorder and not to congenital defect. Dr. Kerr 
has called such children ‘ Spurious defectives,’ and there is no 
doubt that for them special education, culminating in a return to 
normal schools, is a great advantage. The outlook is entirely 
different when a true defective is returned to a normal school. 
He is in this manner rendered a more dangerous citizen, for he 
is once more lost in the crowd of the normal population. We 
have made him as like a normal person as possible, and we finally 
send him out as if he were quite to be trusted, free to commit 
any of the many anti-social acts to which his mental defect will 
most certainly lead him, and free to reproduce his kind. 

Of those children who remain for the whole of their educa- 
tion in special schools, we find that it is quite exceptional for any 
of them to reach a higher educational position than that attained 
in Standard II. This means that at sixteen the best of them will 
be able to read and calculate to about the same extent as a normal 
child of eight or nine. The numbers who attain Standard II. 
are variously stated by witnesses as from 40 to 58 per cent., not 
at the best much more than half the total number. Miss James, 
of Liverpool, a witness of great experience, expresses the opinion 
that this amount of knowledge (Standard II.) is sufficient to be 
of some use to a child in after life. He will at any rate be able 
to read the numbers on doors and the names of streets. Dr. 
Dickinson Berry thinks that about 40 per cent. learn enough 
reading to be useful to them, and with this figure Dr. Ethel 
Williams agrees. Miss Townsend, of Bristol, records the best 
results. She says that 58 per cent. learn to read (she does not 
specify the Standard) and 55 per cent. to do simple arithmetic. 
On the whole there is a striking agreement among the witnesses, 
and almost all plead for more manual work and for the cessation 
of the useless attempt to drive the three R’s into minds incap- 
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able of utilising them. I think we may safely take Standard II. 
as the least amount of learning which is likely to be of any per- 
manent use to the child. If it is a question of any pleasure or 
profit to be obtained by the child from reading in leisure hours, I 
am afraid we can hardly flatter ourselves that special school 
teaching confers this benefit on the mentally-defective, for to read 
for pleasure after school age a far greater ease and fluency must 
be obtained than is represented by Standard II. Only about 
half get as far even.as this. In handwriting the results will be 
found to be more encouraging. It is a subject which does not 
call for the same amount of reasoning faculty and memory as 
reading or arithmetic, and consequently many mental defectives 
will be found to write a fair hand, although they are often incap- 
able of correct spelling or of reading what they have written; but 
such mechanical and unintelligent copying as they can learn is 
of little use to them in after life. 

Roughly speaking, we may perhaps say that it is worth while 
to continue teaching the three R’s to half the number of children 
admitted to special schools, and that to continue trying to teach 
the other half is sheer waste of time and money. 

The curriculum of the special schools allows for at least six 
hours a week manual instruction. Most of the time-tables sub- 
mitted to the Commission showed that this time was rarely 
exceeded. In London several trade schools for older children 
had been started where a small number of mental defectives 
were taught bootmaking or carpentry during half of each day, 
but the amount of this accommodation was absolutely insufficient 
to meet the numbers of elder scholars, In Birmingham, where 
the question of manual training has, I think, received more atten- 
tion than elsewhere, a system has been established whereby every 
child over twelve is able to spend half its school time in the work- 
shop or manual room. But even in Birmingham the tradition of _ 
three R teaching dies hard, and one still sees many children 
with whom it would be far better to give up all attempt at 
literary training. Everyone seems to agree that a change of 
curriculum is desirable, but at present neither the Board of Edu- 
cation nor the Local Education Authorities have the courage of 
their convictions. The half-time manual system has been in 
existence for about four years in Birmingham, so that it is pos- 
sible to form an estimate of its results. It shows that only very 
simple forms of manual work are possible, and that these need 
the constant supervision of the teacher. The teacher has to 
supply the headwork, the mentally-defective child becomes the 
machine. Probably the most useful work has been effected in 
the tailoring and bootmaking shops. Under supervision the boys 
have been able to turn out useful rough boots and suits of clothes, 
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while the girls are able to do washing, cooking, housework and 
needlework, all of a simple description. I am afraid it will be 
proved that neither with the girls nor the boys has the work 
much market value. The clothes and boots made are good and 
durable, but they can hardly be said to have a ‘shop finish,’ 
or be saleable. It is certain, too, that the mentally-defectiye 
adult, working for an ordinary master or mistress, will betray 
many weaknesses which were overcome while in school by the 
mental and moral force which has been supplied by the teacher, 
Yet the work which has been taught has a real value, it has been 
an intense pleasure in the doing to the defective, who has been 
introduced to the joy of creating something, and if he could still 
go on working under the same kind of supervision and control the 
work might be of real economic value. For instance, the boys 
and girls now drifting out of special schools could easily, under 
supervision, make every article of clothing necessary for institu- 
tion wear, and could do all the washing, cooking and household 
service that is necessary. 

Besides the results of special school training in mental and 
manual work there is a third consideration, perhaps more diff- 
cult to estimate, but, at the same time, of vast importance to 
the community. I mean the training in good habits and in 
character. Here I believe we may speak with no uncertain voice. 
No one can doubt that so long as mental defectives remain in 
school the effect of the discipline and training is little short of 
wonderful. Children who on admission are wild and ungovern- 
able, passionate and disobedient, become quiet and amen- 
able and capable of being controlled. They learn to be tidy 
and clean, to take a pride in themselves and their schools; they 
have often strong imitative faculties, and are easily led by 
example to adopt the simple moral code which governs their little 
community. There are, of course, exceptions to this, namely, 
children of innate vicious tendencies, and others where the bad 
influence of the home is strong enough to counteract that 
of the school, but in about 90 per cent. of the cases the influence 
of the school is sufficient to keep the children from harm. 
The mentally-defective are proverbially lacking in will-power, 
but the teachers are able to impose their stronger wills on the 
scholars and to keep them within the bounds of decorum. The 
improvement is far more due to this external influence than to 
the children having acquired habits of self-control. Independent 
will-power, real self-control, are the coping stones of character, 
and only attained by those whose mental equipment is vigorous 
and sound. They cannot be expected of the mental defective 
and. the weak-minded, and just as the manual work, though fair 
in its results when done under supervision, has no value in the 
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open market, so the children’s frail morality when severed from 
the ever-present sanction of the teacher falls to pieces on contact 
with the outside world and succumbs to every temptation. Yet 
these same weak-willed people, when kept under control in a 
simple community, live happy, useful and kindly lives, harming 
no one, and often showing a touching desire to help each other, 
and to win the approval of those who take care of them. 

To sum up the first part of our inquiry, we may say that 
the results of the education given under the Act of 1899 are as 
follows : 

Half the number of children educated learn an amount of 
reading and writing which, though very small, is sufficient to be 
of some use to them in after life. 

A far larger proportion could, but do not at present, pwing 
to lack of opportunity, learn to be useful with their hands and 
acquire the rudiments of simple trades, such as tailoring and boot- 
making. The amount they are able to acquire has not much 
value in the open market, owing to the fact that it can only be 
done under supervision and control, but it would have a real 
economic value if performed in institutions. 

During school life the majority of the mental defectives im- 
prove greatly in general behaviour, in habits and in amenability 
to discipline. They become controllable from the outside. The 
teacher can supply the will-power necessary for decent conduct, 
but they are incapable of true self-control, and therefore will lose 
what they have gained in good habits as soon as the external 
influence is removed. 

The foregoing conclusions are arrived at from the evidence 
given by those who are familiar with mentally-defective children 
up to the time they leave school. We now turn to the second part 
of our inquiry, and seek to ascertain from the after-lives of the 
mental defectives how far the training given develops a capacity 
for self-support and good citizenship. 

There is some difficulty in estimating the worth of the evidence 
given on this question. But one or two points stand out dis- 
tinctly. In the first place the most sanguine evidence given only 
shows that about 50 per cent. of children have been enabled to 
become wage-earners. A large number of these were returned 
to ordinary schools, which at once raises the suspicion that a very 
high grade of mental defect is being dealt with. Dr. Kerr, re- 
viewing the tables of results for the London schools, says that 
‘about one-third will be capable of materially contributing to 
their own livelihood ; one-third will partially contribute, but will 
require an After-care Association of some kind to watch over them ; 
whilst the remainder should not be allowed to mix with the rest 
of the community, but should receive some kind of custodial 
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treatment.’ He points out that a considerable proportion show 
little moral restraint, and that many who can materially contyj- 
bute to their own livelihood would be better under permanent 
custodial treatment, showing that special training has been unable 
to eradicate immoral tendencies, or to induce habits of self-con- 
trol. Dr. Dickinson Berry says, ‘ roughly I should consider that 
at least 50 per cent. of the children in London County Coungil 
special schools are suitable for permanent care in homes.’ Mrs, 
Owen Fleming, who gave very careful and detailed evidence of 
thirteen years’ work in a London special school, gives only 
34 per cent. of results as ‘satisfactory or harmless,’ and 
when all her figures are analysed they show that only 44 per 
cent. are doing fairly regular and unskilled work. Of thoge 
who gre recorded by Mrs. Owen Fleming as ‘ earning good wages,’ 
about 12 per cent. seem to come mostly from the class of 


‘spurious defectives,’ in other words, were probably only dull and ~ 


backward children. Where more favourable results have been 
put forward, we find, I think, that the facts have been gathered 
from the old pupils who have been encouraged to come back and 
report themselves at the school, and not from a regular visitation 
of mental defectives in their homes. In this manner we obtain 
only the histories of those who are keeping their heads above 
water, and lose sight of those who sink and become too degraded 
and careless to continue in contact with their old school. lt is 
for this reason that more weight is to be attached to the organised 
work of the After-care Committees. I will give a short summary 
of that supplied to the Royal Commission by the After-care Com- 
mittee which has been longest at work. This Committee state 
that on examination of their statistics it is found that out of 308 
mentally-defective children who have left special schools during 
seven years, only 19 per cent. have become wage-earners, 
and further they point out that few of these wage-earners become 
self-supporting, only 3.9 per cent. earning as much as 10s. 6d. per 
week. Also that their average wages do not increase, that is, they 
seldom earn more than the wages of boys and girls. Again, they 
point out the tendency of the mental defectives when they become 
men and women to lose the situations they obtained as boys and 
girls, and thereafter to remain unemployed. The older they grow 
the more difficult it is to find them work. The work they do is 
unskilled, intermittent, casual, and poorly paid. Already thirty- 
six out of the 808 were in the workhouse, while sixteen others 
were in various institutions, and twenty-nine were in a home for 
the mentally-defective, making a total of eighty-one receiving 
institution treatment. Owing to lack of money and powers of 
detention not one of the institutions can be relied on to exercise 
permanent care and control, and until they do so the money spent 
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by them is almost entirely wasted. For instance, one case 
reported has already given birth to three illegitimate children in 
the workhouse, where she went for her confinements, leaving 
between whiles to lead a street life. Other cases had been in 
prison and then discharged, and appear likely to be in constant 
trouble with the police during the rest of their natural existence. 
At the end of their Annual Report, this Committee say that after 
seven years’ work among the defectives, they would like to 
‘endorse their opinion previously expressed, that for a large per- 
centage of the feeble-minded, permanent supervision is necessary 
for the following reasons : 

(1) To enable them to contribute to their own support ; 

(2) To save them from vicious habits ; 

(3) To save them from harsh treatment at home and in the 
streets ; 

(4) To prevent their becoming drunkards, criminals, and 
prostitutes ; AD 

(5) To prevent their giving birth to children who can only 
grow up to be a burden to the community.’ 

From the evidence I think we may fairly conclude that special 
school education as given under the Act of 1899 does not meet the 
needs of mental defectives. It does not attempt to deal with all 
degrees of defect and it has failed to deal with more than one-fifth 
of the numbers suffering from the degree of defect defined in the 
Act. The training given has not succeeded in making a large 
majority of defectives either self-supporting, self-controlled, or 
satisfactory citizens ; and the evidence shows that the time when 
they leave school and all control over them ceases is just the time 
when care and control become most important and should in a 
large percentage of cases be continued. Continuity of control is 
necessary to prevent them from falling into vice, crime, drunken- 
ness and prostitution, and from producing children who, even if 
some of them escape the inheritance of mental defect, become 
delinquents or dependents in consequence of the bad environment 
at once created when the parents are mentally-defective. 

The Act of 1899 needs remodelling in the light of more than 
ten years’ experience. The Royal Commissioners have suggested 
that all the useful provisions should be embodied in a new Act for 
the Care and Control of all Mentally-Defective persons, both 
children and adults, and that this Act should contain further 
powers to enable suitable treatment and training to be given to 
persons of all ages suffering from all kinds and degrees of mental 
disease, infirmity or defect. The Special School would then 
become one part of a great organisation for dealing with the whole 
problem. It would act as an Observation School where defectives 
were sent to be watched and tested, and as a centre from which 
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full knowledge could be obtained of their home circumstances as 
well as of their mental and moral capacities. They would be 
under the skilled observation of the teachers and the school 
medical officers, who would see that various kinds of training were 
tried until it could be determined to which the individual was 
most likely to respond. ‘The Special School would be the neces. 
sary sorting house, and after a period of observation, the teachers, 
officers and committee would be able to decide the kind of 
supervision and care which any particular defective would need in 
later life. There would be no break in the continuity of super. 
vision at the school exemption age. The defective unable to 
control himself or his affairs with ordinary prudence would remain 
under care and supervision in his own home, if that were possible 
and desirable, or if his degree of defect or home circumstances 
rendered it necessary, in a home or colony where the training 
given and the work done was suited to his capacity. 

If we could induce Parliament to pass an Act for the Care 
and Control of the Mentally-Defective as suggested by the 
Royal Commission, we should prevent the present waste of public 
money. It is grotesque folly to spend large sums of money on 
defectives up to the age of sixteen, and then to give them complete 
liberty. We know that congenital mental defect is an incurable 
condition, and one which is transmitted from parent to child; 
yet we are lavish in our expenditure on defectives until they reach 
the reproductive age, when we leave them absolutely free to re- 
produce. Every page of the Report shows that they are a con- 
stant source of expense to the community. Lack of sympathetic 
control means for them, drunkenness, destitution, disease, and 
crime, and their weak degenerate children are born to the same 
ghastly inheritance. 

On this subject all thinking people are agreed, the uniformity 
of opinion is most striking. Surely then it is time that the 
Government should grant the request for legislation which has 
been made to them from so many influential public bodies and 
from so many private and philanthropic sources. 


ELLEN F. PINsEnT. 
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MY REISEBILDER—OLD AND NEW 


I aM now an old traveller, for my experience of Continental cities 
began sixty-six years ago, when there were no railways between 
Paris and the coast, when Rome, Florence, and Vienna were 
walled cities under reactionary rulers. Those were the days of 
Pio Nono, Ferdinand the First, Louis Philippe, and the Grand 
Dukes. In 1845, 1846, and 1847, I spent the autumn in Picardy 
and Normandy, living with French families in the old Provincial 
days, and driving about the country from village to village, and 
from farm to farm. And in 1851 I travelled through Belgium, 
up the Rhine, and thence across South Germany, all through 
Switzerland, and then by North Italy, and home by Dijon and 
Paris, mainly by road in each country. Since 1851 there have 
been few years in which I have not spent a month or more in 
France, Germany, Austria, and Italy, and of later years in 
Holland, Spain, Greece, and Turkey. 

These sixty odd years cover the enormous changes that have 
taken place from the development of steam by rail and ship, the 
vast social and industrial revolution that set in after the year of 
political revolution in 1848, and the portentous rise of Germany 
to the hegemony of Europe. When I first knew France under 
Louis Philippe, Guizot, and Marshal Soult the opponent of 
Wellington in Spain, Louis Napoleon was a prisoner at Ham; 
the Emperor Napoleon’s widow, and his brother Jerome, were 
still living ; and his body had only just been restored to France. 
In things visible, and to some extent in things political and social, 
France was much as it had been at the Restoration of Louis the 
Eighteenth in 1815. “The only means of locomotion was by 
diligence, post chaises, or the ponderous hooded gig. Each 
department, almost each village, had its local costumes and 
manners ; the old provincial life as described by Balzac, Hugo, 
Erckmann-Chatrian was in full career with its markets, fairs, 
ducasses, and pilgrimages. The churches and cathedrals were 
still undefiled by the hand of the restorer, and they were full of 
honest worshippers. 

Sixty years ago every village was a new picture, a fresh 
romance. Ah! the dour picturesque fisher-folk of Calais, Dieppe, 
Boulogne, Havre, Honfleur, and all the ports along the coast of 
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Picardy and Normandy. Trouville was a rude seaside camp where I 
saw men and women who walked from their cottages straight into 
the sea and tramped about the sands till they were dry ; Cannes 
was a pretty fishing village, with a couple of villas on the hills; 
Nice and Mentone were old Italian towns, and Monte Carlo was 
an orange garden. What delicious picnics we had on the Liane 
and the Orne, then like the Cherwell and the Isis, now defiled 
with furnaces and chimneys belching forth poisonous fumes. The 
markets of Boulogne or Caen, Bayeux or Rouen, were glowing and 
moving panoramas of quaint costume, manners, and appliances, 
such as Prout and Turner loved to paint, and Béranger to sing of, 
We, of those unsophisticated days, saw foreign parts as Byron 
saw them, or Heine, or young Ruskin, as Sterne and Goldsmith, 
Thackeray and Hawthorne and Landor, once knew them, in 
their warm glow and infinite variety of colour and form. The 
glow, the variety, the local colour, are all gone! Railroads, fac- 
tories, steam, electricity, the Press, the density of population, 
the growth of cities, the change from rural to urban life, the 
closing up of the earth, the crowding out of clear and open spaces, 
the assimilation of European peoples to a common type, a com- 
monplace type, have taken the charm and the freshness out of 
foreign travel. We are told now, if we want a change of scene in 
a holiday, we should ‘try Uganda,’ gallop round the globe in 
sixty days, or risk our lives in an airship. 

When I first tramped the Alps in 1851, we passed through 
Belgium, visited Cologne and the Rhine cities, flung away a 
crown at the gambling casino of Baden-Baden, drove through the 
Black Forest, crossed the mountain chains of the Oberland and 
the Pennines, descended into the Lombard valleys and round 
Mont Blanc, back to Geneva, and thence over the Jura into 
Burgundy. These six countries had different languages, coinage, 
laws, habits, costumes, and religions. It was a perpetual joy to 
find new ways and scenes in each, and a general air of peace and 
goodfellowship. There had then been no European war for 
thirty-six years, and there was a vague sense that war between 
nations was a thing of the past. The turmoil of 1848-9, when 
retrograde thrones had fallen, was then quieted down. There 
was no sense of bitterness between nations which was apparent 
toa traveller. Half-a-dozen different languages could be heard ina 
public carriage, and German, French, Swiss, Italian, and English 
chatted pleasantly side by side in the long table d’hétes, and 
compared their experiences or discussed the scenery and the local 
habits. 

Both the peace and the contrasts have now ceased. Men of 
different nations keep to their fellow-countrymen. Public and 
national questions are never discussed in public ; ‘the table d’héte 
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bas been replaced by the separate tables, from which those of 
different nations or different class stare coldly at each other. 
The same stale, faked imitations of Paris Boulevard menus are 
dished up to us at German baths, Alpine Grand Hétels, Riviera 
Métropoles—on the slopes of Vesuvius, in sight of the Golden 
Horn, or under the shadow of the Pyramids. We can never get 
away from the dreary round of food, furniture, dress, habits, and 
amusements which the caterers and traders impose on us alike 
on the Thames, the Seine, the Elbe, the Danube, or the Nile— 
amidst the majesty of the Alps, and the loveliness of Italy, the 
solitude of the desert, or the poetry of Hellas. 


Coelum—non victum—mutant qui trans mare currunt. 


Europe has been standardised—brought to one dull conven- 
tional pattern—and that, although each nation is watching the 
others as showmen watch their performing lions and tigers. We 
are all made to look as much alike and to live as much alike 
one another as if we came out of the same family, and all the 
while we suspect the foreign man as a possible enemy or rogue. 
Tt is nonsense now to talk about a tour abroad being ‘‘a change.”’ 
We see just what we see at home—rather more so, perhaps— 
folk rather smarter, rather less vulgar, not quite so Cockney, but 
otherwise life is much the same at Homburg as at Harrogate, 
at Scarborough as at Naples. If we had all grown into a 
millennial brotherhood it might be a thing to be proud of. But to 
have settled into one dull regulation fashion, whilst being full of 
suspicion at heart, is not so noble a result. In my old age I retain 
my love of foreign travel, but I like to be spared the eternal 
scramble for a new room night after night, the bore of packing, 
catching trains, and registering baggage. I have taken to these 
cruising yachts which are growing into fashion, so that one can 
visit cities on the coast without changing one’s room for a month. 
Of late years I have been in Spain to Cadiz, Gibraltar, Granada 
and Malaga; in Portugal to Lisbon and Cintra; in Turkey and 
Greece to Constantinople, Smyrna, and Brusa; to Athens and 
Corinth ; and round the great cities of the Mediterranean. And 
this year I took the run up to the capitals of the North—Amster- 
dam, Christiania, Stockholm, Copenhagen, and St. Petersburg. 
Most of the Mediterranean, French, and Dutch cities I have long 
known well, and am now mainly interested in revisiting museums, 
churches, and ancient buildings. Ina short cruise of the kind one 
gathers little but general impressions—snap-shots at the outside 
of things. But even snap-shots over a great and varied series 
of scenes have a certain value of their own. And I proceed to 
note a few of these. 
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First and foremost, is the universal levelling-up of all Euro- 
pean peoples—the adoption of common habits and dress. Men 
and women engaged in hard manual labour still retain some minor 
differences of local costume ; although even these are small now, 
and unobtrusive. But in every country of Europe the middle-class 
people, down to those just above manual crafts, have uniform 
style of dress and nearly the same habits of life. If you want 
to find national costumes in the well-to-do persons in the streets; 
they must be looked for North of Christiania, St. Petersburg, or 
south-east of Buda-Pesth and Athens. Anywhere south or west 
of these points there is little to denote nationality, at any rate 
among people of the class of lower shopkeepers, clerks, and smaller 
business occupations. Of course the richer, cultured, and highly- 
educated people of all European nations conform to French 
standards, if women, and to English, ifmen. That fact has long 
been familiar to us all, whether we travel, or meet foreigners at 
home. But the assimilating process has now completely absorbed 
all classes in all countries down as far as the workmen and their 
wives. A sempstress, a shop-girl, a teacher, will now look much 
the same in Paris, in London, in Christiania, in Naples, in 
Amsterdam, in Athens, or in St. Petersburg. A typist, violinist, 
art student, or milliner, will have the precise cut of skirt, collar, 
sleeve, and hat which the Daily Mirror or the New York Herald 
assures us pictorially to be essential to the man or woman who 
respects himself or herself. A ‘‘ general’’ maid of housework, 
whether in Copenhagen or in Lisbon, will get as near to a hobble- 
skirt or a picture-hat as her wages and her avocations permit. 
This identity of dress may seem a petty, unimportant detail, but 
it is the outward and visible sign of a great assimilation of life 
and ideas underneath the surface. It implies a curious similarity 
of interest, education, manners. This results mainly from the 
enormous diffusion and activity of the Press, the simultaneous 
exchange of information through the telegraph, the rapid loco- 
motion caused by infinite railroads and steam vessels. As our 
planet has been closed up, shrunk in extent, and unified within 
two generations, so has Europe been brought into common life. 
Whatever happens at one end of it is known to the man in the 
street in a few hours all over the continent. Politically, nations 
may be as wide apart as ever. Indeed, some of them are fiercely 
suspicious and hostile. But for social, economical, and industrial 
purposes, Europe is getting to be one population. 

The immediate and decisive result of this is what abroad they 
call the solidarity of Labour. Social and industrial movements— 
what they name ‘ unrest ’ by a convenient euphemism—fly round 
Europe, and indeed America, without any regard to national 
frontiers. For some years now we have seen this growing, and 
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we are likely to see it grow. The working classes have a different 
influence on their respective governments in different nations. 
But in all nations, at least of Western and Northern Europe, they 
have the same aspirations and opinions, and are more and more 
learning to act in concert. The reason is that by the enormous 
development of means of locomotion and of information, they can 
easily pass from place to place, and are daily supplied with the 
same news. For some purposes the Roman Empire made one 
people from the Euphrates to the Tyne. And for economic and 
industrial purposes, the Press, the rail, the steamship, and the 
telegraph have made Europe one. 

In our recent cruise, when we landed in the capitals of five 
different nations, we found everywhere the tale of Labour strikes 
and ‘unrest,’ either actually present, or in recent experience, or 
in probable outlook. At Christiania or in Stockholm, the men 
on the quays knew what was doing on the Thames or the Tyne 
quite as fully as men knew on the Clyde or the Mersey. What 
with Marconigrams, telegrams, the post, and the Press, we on 
board ship never got behind the news of the day. We might be 
out of sight of land in the North Sea or the Baltic, but we never 
lost touch with Europe or Britain. The ‘wireless’ report every 
noon kept us well up to date. At St. Petersburg the local daily 
paper gave us all the essential facts known throughout Europe to 
within the hour of ‘going to press’; and on the third day we 
read the dailies published in London. As in mid-ocean one has 
nothing to do but to read and amuse oneself, some of us had more 
time to study the news than when we were busy at home. 

In my early days, no doubt, I could not have submitted to so 
superficial a mode of travelling abroad as that of touching at five 
capitals in a few weeks. But in my old age, when my object 
is to revisit well-known scenes and museums, or to compare a 
variety of impressions, the cruising system satisfies my idea of 
a holiday. I have always loved the south more than the north. 
Years ago I had planned a trip to the Fjords of Norway; but 
bad weather and the late season turned me southwards, and, in fact, 
when the day to start came, I went to Florence. As one great end 
of travelling is to find the beautiful, the picturesque, the historic, 
the sublime in nature and in art, this preference is instinctive 
and has ample justification. 

If one sails from the Thames north-east into Scandinavia and 
the Gulf of Finland, the sense of things beautiful seems to fade 
away with a perpetual diminuendo. Belgium and Holland are 
countries rich with ancient memorials and great art, glowing with 
colour and picturesque incidents at every corner, with five or 
six centuries of memorable achievement—part of the great Euro- 
pean movement since the Middle Ages. Van Eyck, Rubens, 
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Vandyke, Rembrandt, F. Hals, Cuyp, and Wouvermans, the 
ancient churches, town halls, palaces, and castles, seem indige. 
nous and spontaneous products. They fill the mind and delight 
the eye even of those who know best France, Italy, and Spain. 
But as we pass up by sea from the continent into Scandinavia, 
the Danish islands, and the Baltic, the historic tradition seems 
to grow thinner and more recent. It is a world which, for all we 
see to-day, seems to have begun with the seventeenth century. 
Beauty of scene and of art, colour, and grace fade away together, 
Bleak rocks, crude ornaments, ungainly edifices are too common 
and look native and unimprovable. 

Copenhagen, it is true, stands on a noble range of islets and has 
grand sea channels, and the genius of Thorwaldsen seems to have 
stamped upon it a classical tradition. Its new museum and the 
Glyptothek are really amongst the great collections of Europe. 
Copenhagen, with its beautiful site, its picturesque streets, and its 
new Attic halls, does something to carry on the charm of Holland 
—longo intervallo—with rather recent traditions and art. 
But as we pass further north there comes a cold and scanty look 
over the landscape, a monotony of foliage, a flatness of coast, 
and a crudity of ornament which, like any barbarous art, seeks 
quaintness, not grace; intricacy, not harmony; glaring tones, 
not rest and mellowness. The eastern coasts of Norway and of 
Sweden have neither beauty nor character; and the northern 
coasts of Russia seem to be nothing but monotonous and dreary 
steppes. One fancies that the flat, dull, melancholy aspect of 
Holy Russia accounts for the sad cheerless air of the poorer folk, 
who look as if they carried on a life-long struggle to get food, 
air, and rest. 

One of the most interesting tacts in modern develop- 
ment is the way in which the genius of Thorwaldsen has stamped 
itself. on the art of modern Denmark, for one must count the 
New Glyptothek as due to the impulsion to high art given 
by the famous Dane. Of course, the vogue of the neo-classic 
sculpture is on the wane, and I fear that a visit to the singular 
museum where the sculptor lies in his tomb, surrounded by his 
works, in some degree: explains this. The idea of a great artist 
lying entombed in what is at once a vast mausoleum and also 4 
gallery of his whole life achievements, promises to be both original 
and magnificent. In cold truth the impression is not at all what 
one could hope. The sarcophagus standing in an exaggerated 
Etruscan tomb, a sort of Doric temple, is surrounded, not by @ 
careful selection of his best work and not by marble originals, but 
by a miscellaneous collection of all his works indiscriminately, 
and the great. majority of them in plaster casts. Thorwaldsen, 
like almost every artist who became popular and fashionable, often 
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turned out from his studio and pupil-room works very much 
below his best, and unfortunately we see his tomb surrounded 
by some of his best and much of his worst. Besides this, every- 
one knows how much replicas, copies, and casts deaden the 
impression left by the original marble. The ‘ Theseus’ of 
Phidias or the ‘ Aphrodite’ of Melos fail to enchant us in plaster. 
Now, most of us who care for sculpture have seen a good many 
of Thorwaldsen’s best in the original marble, and it is dis- 
appointing to see beside his bones so many of his worst in copies 
and casts. 

On the other hand, to those who follow out the history of 
modern art it is deeply interesting to find collected in a single 
museum the entire product of an artist of extraordinary fertility, 
who undoubtedly exercised an immense influence on his country 
and his age. One sees how a noble genius became more or less 
infected by his own success, a fate which overtook Vandyke, Rey- 
nolds, and even Raffaelle himself—in our own age Sir Walter 
Scott, Dickens, and Thackeray. The serene genius of Athene 
subsides into memorials to grandees, church decoration, and 
orders that pay well. 

- But, after all, Thorwaldsen is a noble figure in modern art. 
His reliefs, at any rate, justify the enthusiasm which they once 
aroused in Europe. If Canova’s fame did him harm in the end, 
his earlier work will stand in the forefront of modern art. With 
our own Flaxman, he is one of the restorers of a sense of antique 
purity of conception. Those who care most for the true antique 
best know how far short of Phidias and Praxiteles was Thor- 
waldsen even at his highest. But he deserves study now that the 
art of sculpture is rudely invaded by the craze for brutal realism 
—sculpture which of all the arts is the most antipathetic to realism 
in any case. Photography, democracy, and a morbid passion for 
what is gross, common, obscene, or loathsome are poisoning 
poetry, romance, painting, music, and now even sculpture. Those 
who go into raptures over the ‘literal truth’ of a hag with 
pendant dugs scratching her nude back, may stand beside the 
grave of Thorwaldsen and watch his ‘ Mercury,’ his ‘Jason,’ his 
‘Night and Morning,’ and feel the air a little sweeter and less 
mephitic. 

The influence of Thorwaldsen’s.art must have inspired the 
noble gift of the Glyptothek Museum—one of the most splendid 
benefactions in modern Europe. Would that some of our own 
brewers would imitate the munificence of Carl Jacobsen! The 
collection with which his taste and public spirit have enriched 
his country is as valuable in its way as any in modern Europe. 
In its best form it is not long completed. It would justify a visit 
to Copenhagen to those who have not been to that city in recent 
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years. With the fine new National Museums this Glyptothek 
places Copenhagen almost in the front rank of European collec. 
tions. For myself, I do not hesitate to claim the internal arrange. 
ment of the classical works in the Glyptothek, where statues are 
placed between the columns, as the very best gallery in which 
works of antique art can be properly seen and judged. Excepting 
our Parthenon Hall in the Museum and the Greek Museum at 
Athens, there is nothing so effective as the Glyptothek central 
hall either in London, Paris, Munich, Berlin, or Rome. This is 
a real triumph for a small northern country such as Denmark. 

Copenhagen, indeed, like Stockholm and Christiania, has 
many splendid points of view and striking and most interesting 
buildings. But to those who know the ancient cities of Europe 
and the palaces and cathedrals of France, Italy, South Germany, 
and Spain, all three northern capitals have an air of being at 
once modern and exotic. In all these cities the picturesque old 
boat or carriage service is now replaced by new launches, steam 
tenders, trams, and motor taxis. The great buildings are more or 
less recent imitations of European styles. There is almost 
nothing of importance that takes one’s mind back to anything 
medieval. Here and there we are reminded of Vikings and old 
sea kings; but, on the whole, Denmark, Norway, and Sweden 
seem only to have emerged into national life at earliest in the 
second half of the sixteenth century. There is little whatever 
that is Pre-Reformation, and all through ‘the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries they called in foreign architects from France, 
Italy, or Germany, and adopted some fantastic variety of later 
Renascence or even hybrid Rococo art. 

The noble city of Stockholm is so deeply saturated with its 
worship of the heroic Gustavus and his followers and successors 
that one sees almost no trace of any earlier history. One grand 
medizval church does indeed remain, and serves to deepen the 
impression of the modernity of the rest of the city. The 
‘Knight’s House’ Church, with its early-pointed arches and 
pure Gothic aisles, survives as a pathetic memorial of the past, 
and links up the present with distant ages. The Westminster 
Abbey of Stockholm is indeed a tomb worthy of the Swedish 
heroes. 

But if Copenhagen, Stockholm, and Christiania look quite 
recent and rather exotic to the historian and the traveller, how 
much more recent and exotic is the capital of Russia. As Peter's 
mighty creation of the seat of his Empire is only just two hundred 
years old, it could not possibly offer us a single stone of the older 
world or the faintest memorial of the past. And of all the cities 
of the world St. Petersburg, I suppose, is the one most thoroughly 
the work of alien artists and is imitated from foreign art. Its 
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grandiose scale and gorgeous palaces tell us of little but vicious 
taste and arrogant ostentation. Hardly a monument or a building, 
public or private, but recalls a foreign design, or some attempt 
to copy, to outbid, and often to vulgarise, a French or an Italian 
edifice. Now and then, the foreign artist has served his patron 
well, and has been suffered to erect a fine building ; but too often 
the result is a pompous jumble of baroque ornamentation. 
Modern Tssars, like modern Sultans, seem to have thought that 
these sham Aladdin Palaces would fill their own subjects with 
admiration and awe, and fill the foreigner with envy and fear. 

But the imperial ambition and boundless resources of the later 
Tsars have enriched Europe with two possessions of unique value 
—the Hermitage collections and the Isaac Church—both, except 
for raw material, wholly non-Muscovite. The statues and the 
paintings of the Hermitage are too well known to need another 
word, except that it is well worth a voyage of two thousand miles to 
seethem. But in the unique collection of Greek art in the Kertch 
gallery, a dominant thought comes into the mind. We are too 
apt to think of Greek art in terms of its temples and its statues ; 
and even in the museums of London, Paris, Rome, or Athens, we 
are mainly absorbed in pediments, marbles, vases, and terra- 
cottas. A careful study of the Hellenic remains found in 
Russian territory and now in the Hermitage, in gold, ivory, wood, 
bronze, and the most trifling implements of daily use, brings 
home to us the familiar details of Greek life, and impresses on us 
the truth that the architecture and the statuary of Greece were 
simply the mountain tops of an esthetic genius which surrounded 
with its halo and aroma the life of every Hellene from the cradle 
to the grave, in his rising up and in his lying down, in the most 
trivial and most common act of existence. Greek temples and 
statues were great art, because every Greek, man, woman, or 
child, lived in lesser art, by art, and for art. How touching in its 
simple grace—simplex munditiis—is the little engraved wooden 
comb, a birthday gift to a soldier on a campaign from his sister, 
inscribed ‘a sister’s gift.’ With such a comb we may fancy the 
Spartans of Leonidas sate in the pass of Thermopyle ‘ combing 
their long hair,’ as Herodotus relates. Alas! it makes one tingle, 
in poring over these Crimean relics, to remember the savage 
destruction of the old Kertch museum in 1855, when the town was 
occupied by British troops, as described by Sir William Russell 
and by Dr. Duncan Macpherson. 

To my mind an even greater glory of St. Petersburg than 
the Hermitage is to be found in the great Isaac Church. Of all 
the domed edifices of the world, it is the only one that reaches 
perfection—at least in its elevation, external and sky aspect, and 
for itsexterior. I have long ago contended that the dome was the 
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grandest discovery in architecture ever made by man, has been 
the most prolific of all elements of the building art, and lastly, 
that the dome must be the essence, centre, and soul of every great 
domed building, and not a mere adjunct or ornament. The 
oldest and the greatest of domed buildings—the Pantheon at 
Rome and Santa Sophia at Constantinople—fulfil this axiom ; but 
neither of these has any adequate exterior, and both have been 
diverted to other uses by successive creeds. It is the exterior 
aspect of St. Isaac’s with which I am now concerned. 

The domes of Brunelleschi at Florence, of Michael Angelo at 
Rome, of Wren at St. Paul’s, are tacked on to Latin Cruciform 
churches with long naves to the west, which utterly ruin the effect 
of the dome as seen from the front approach, and greatly lessen 
its majesty when seen from within. The same is the case with 
the Panthéon and the Invalides in Paris, and perhaps every domed 
church in Western Christendom. In spite of the protests of 
Michael Angelo and of Wren, the Latin churches deliberately 
destroyed the symmetry of their fanes by insisting on long western 
naves. The dome of the Capitol at Washington is merely an 
adjunct to the huge lateral colonnades. The Kaiser’s new 
cathedral in Berlin is happily avoiding the fatal blunder of 
crowding out a central dome by a long Latin cross ; but the Greek 
Church naturally placed its dome on a Greek or equilateral cross. 

This is the only way in which a dome can be seen to advan- 
tage, and to my mind the exterior of the Isaac Church, as 
seen from the garden on the north, or from the Neva, is far the 
most successful of all the domed buildings in Europe—indeed, it 
is the most symmetrical of all recent buildings. The stupendous 
portals of granite monoliths on the four sides of the square church 
make a magnificent base to the dome, which is admirably carried 
up by the four belfry towers and the minor domes around. 
All this is proportioned with a sense of symmetry and of reserve 
which are quite Greek in spirit and do high honour to their French 
designer. Grand, simple, and harmonious as is this consummate 
pile, it has nothing Russian about it except its superb granite 
and marble. I count these tremendous monoliths of polished 
pink granite from Finland—forty-eight of them, ordered with 
consummate judgment in two double colonnades of sixteen each 
on north and south, and two single colonnades of eight each on 
east and west—as being the principal triumphs of modern arehi- 
tecture. A monolith column is an emblem always of might, 
majesty, and solidity. In our islands we have never seen and 
cannot realise the sublimity of monolith columns more than fifty 
feet high and more than six feet in diameter. The mind reels 
when one tries to conceive the incalculable labour involved in the 
quarrying, hauling, and polishing of these colossal granite pillars. 
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I love to stand beneath them by the hour, filled with the same 
sense of awe with which I have gazed up at the dome of the 
Pantheon or of Justinian’s temple of Santa Sophia. They enable 
us to recall in imagination what that portal of Agrippa was at its 
best. 

Inside and out, St. Petersburg abounds in lovely marbles and 
colossal stones. To my mind, the Kazan Cathedral is not equal 
to the Isaac, but it has even more monolith columns. This is the 
one great glory of Muscovy. Enormous natural resources and 
unlimited manual labour it has—and when these are placed in the 
hands of French or Italian artists of genius, a great and rare 
triumph is the result. When the Muscovite falls back on native 
art, it is barbarous, baroque, gaudy, and discordant, like the 
blazonings of a negro potentate. On the Kazan Church they 
have hung bronze replicas of Ghiberti’s exquisite gates in the 
Baptistery, and near them are coarse imitations of modern work. 
Everything Russian is mammoth, as if bigness could mean 
beauty, or costliness could spell art. It is astonishing that the 
people who possess so exquisite a type of all that is sublime in 
architecture, as is the Isaac Church, could endure the barbaric 
trampery and gaudy colours of the new Expiatory Church of 
the Resurrection. But so it is. It recalls the antique traditions 
of the Kremlin, and that is enough in Holy Russia. There 
never was, and never will be, any pure art in the slough of such 
obstinate superstition and ignorant pride. The North may be, 
as the poet says, ‘Dark, and true, and tender,’ but for beauty, 
gaiety, and grace, let us wend our steps toward the South. 


FREDERIC HARRISON 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE SIEGE OF DELHI 


4A REMINDER FROM ONE WHO WAS PRESENT 


‘ Taylor took Delhi, and if I live through this, the world shall 

know it,’ were the words of General Nicholson as he lay dying 
from a wound after leading the storming column over the breached 
rampart. 
In these days of pageants, when the contemplated Delhi Durbar, 
the state of affairs in India, and the visit of princes and gallant 
soldiers may be suggesting thoughts on that country, some remini- 
scences of the Siege of Delhi in 1857, by one who was present, may 
be of interest. For it was perhaps the most notable event in the 
history of British India, as the crowning and successful effort of 
a handful of British soldiers, against a vastly superior force, to 
save British rule and the many British dwelling in Upper India 
in imminent peril of their lives—notable also as a military opera- 
tion of a nature unprecedented in warfare, both in itself and in the 
Engineer project it involved. 

As the revolt of the native army and the events of that time 
are probably of too ancient a date to be much in the minds of a 
generation knowing of India as directly under the crown, a brief 
sketch of the then state of affairs ‘in India is given below.’ The 
writer proposes to add particulars of those events in the hope of 
making clear the unusual character of the military operation in 


* History tells of Delhi as the seat of the Mogul Empire of India, and of its 
many vicissitudes under various conquerors, until at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century it came under British dominion. Situated on the River Jumna, 
it contained some 100,000 inhabitants, surrounded by a fortress seven miles in 
circuit of bastioned ramparts, kept in efficient order by the British, who placed 
there the chief arsenal of Upper India, and garrisoned it by native troops only. 
The king—descendant of the Mogul Emperors—was also kept there in regal 
state and with princely endowments. Thus on the outbreak of the mutiny in 
1857 it offered itself an admirable centre and stronghold for the project of 
uprooting British rule, and offering the throne of India to the Mogul King; and 
thither accordingly the rebel army flocked in immense numbers, after massacring 
every British man, woman, and child they could lay hands on. British rule thus 
partially extinct threatened to be totally subverted unless possession of that 
fortress could be regained and the uprising of the whole country prevented ; and 
this necessarily became the one paramount object—little as the handful of British 
trcops in all India could duly cope with the overwhelming force and means of 
the anemy. 
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question , and the engineering work essential to its success; 
offering a humble tribute of honour to gallant officers to whom 
historians have done scant justice. 

In support of his observations—especially as touching the officer 
mentioned in the above heading, Captain, now General Sir 
Alexander Taylor, G.C.B.—the writer submits that he is the 
senior of the surviving Engineer officers who served under that 
officer throughout the Siege of Delhi, was director of the right 
attack, and in command of the Sappers, some of whom were the 
Cashmir gate explosion party; also in the advance on and the 
taking of the position before Delhi ; as also with the Captain at the 
Siege of Lucknow and the Siege of Mooltan in 1848-9; and that 
he is therefore cognisant of his skill, character, and method of 
procedure. 

All-important as was the capture of Delhi to the saving of 
British rule and of the lives of the many British in Upper India, 
and much stress as has been laid on the Engineer project, the most 
striking feature, the real character of the siege operations, seems 
never to have been noticed or fully understood ; and it is the writer’s 
object to explain or account for this remarkable omission or mis- 
conception. 

The words—above quoted—of a renowned General who took 
a prominent part in the capture of Delhi,’ and was necessarily 
cognisant of all appertaining thereto, are very remarkable— 
especially are the words ‘if J live the world shall know’ strange 
enough to invite more consideration than has ever been given to 
them, implying as they do in plain English that ‘the world’ 
did not know. For surely it would seem most strange if any and 
all serving at the siege did not know all about the work of a well- 
known officer, which they believed to have greatly or mainly 
contributed to the success they were so elated at! 

Nevertheless such was the case—no allusion to the special 
character of this work occurred in any of the despatches or dis- 
cussions at the time, nor is to be found in any of the histories or 
narratives of the event. Such omission of a feature so essential 
to the success could not possibly have been intentional ; it could 
only have been simply owing to ignorance ‘the world’ was not 
aware of it, and there was no one living to tell it! It might have 
been partly due to minds being too elated with the reaction, the 
novel feeling of elation at the glorious success, to give special 
thought to an episode they had not actually participated in, occu- 
pied as they were in the strenuous work before them as they were 
quietly led into their posts; but more certainly to ignorance of 


*Letter of 8th of October 1857 from Lord Lawrence to Captain Taylor, 
‘I take it that you and Nicholson, poor fellow, are the real captors of Delhi.’ 
Life of Lord Lawrence, vol. ii. p. 251. 
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what the Engineer himself never alluded to, and had ever 
guarded from notice. Narrators of the event seem to have 
assumed, perhaps naturally enough, that all such details were the 
work of those who officially reported on the success of the siege, 
Briefly, it was due to the unprecedented nature of the operation 
and the secrecy necessarily observed, as a due consideration of the 
circumstances may show. 

The position before Delhi won by the little British Army, in 
the vain hope of speedily quelling the revolt, at once became one 
to defend against the constant attacks of an overwhelming and 
ever-increasing force, with such losses that only an assured hope 
of succour enabled them to hold on to it. It extended along a 
ridge about a mile in length and a quarter of a mile across, its 
right within easy range of the fort artillery, and ‘touching an 
extensive suburb occupied by the enemy, and therefore reqiiring 
guns in position and defensive earthworks—the attacks being 
invariably upon that part of the position. Its left was thrown 
back at a great angle, some three-quarters of a right angle from the 
opposite three-quarters of a mile of ramparts, having between it 
and the extreme or river end of that line of ramparts an area 
from a quarter of a mile from camp for a length of three-quarters 
of a mile up to the glacis, and some quarter of a mile in width, 
covered with extensive buildings, garden-walls, tree-copse, &c., 
under close fire command of the fortress, only partially occupied 
by the enemy under the threatened pressure of the British right, 
but open to his occupying it in force at any moment. The advan- 
tages offered by this site as so covered and as the best position for 
breaching the ramparts plainly indicated its possession to be 
essential to a successful siege attack. The intention therefore was 
to seize it, while covering the movement by a threatening attack 
from the right as soon as expected reinforcements should enable it. 

The burning months of June and July passed on with weary 
and vain hopes of speedy succour, with ceaseless attacks and loss 
—cholera and other sickness and heavy rains filling the 
hospitals, and seeing reinforcements pouring into the fortress. 
Until, at long last, hope began to revive, reinforcements to pour 
in from the Punjab with the glad assurance of a rapid offensive. 
When, however, all possible succour had arrived, it was not sufi- 
cient for an effective seizure of the site ; the commotion in forcing 
through the many obstacles would inevitably bring out the enemy 
in great force, involving a loss that might cripple the whole force; 
and the heavy gun ammunition was barely enough to effect 
tolerably practicable breaches, and if expended without the capture 
of the place, events would be much in the hands of a powertel 
and resourceful enemy. 

The importance of the capture of Delhi was, however, too 
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paramount to admit of a delay that might be as disastrous as a 
failure; a dash on the fortress was imperative : the responsibility 
on the General, the anxiety harassing in the extreme—only by an 
effective surprise could he count on success. Although sanction- 
ing the Engineer procedure, he could not deem it effective, or 
hazard placing the breaching battery but a stone-throw from the 
ramparts. The attack therefore pended until, with the fuller 
explanation and confident assurance of the Chief Engineer and of 
General Nicholson, he satisfied himself of the essential efficacy 
of the project, and finally launched forth his little army ; under 
cover of a powerful battery on his right he seized the site by 
surprise, and in seven days of roaring artillery, after three months 
of patient waiting, Delhi fell and India was saved. 

The success of the siege, the nature of the operations or the 
fate of India entirely depended on what Lord Lawrence, Governor 
of Upper India, could send without losing hold of the Punjab and 
neighbouring Sikh provinces, ever on the balance watching 
events. It was knowing the exceptional ability of Captain Taylor, 
his experience in the siege of Mooltan, and the need of such an 
officer in the Delhi force, that he sent him there early in the course 
of the campaign. That officer, finding the whole Engineer duties 
devolving on him, owing to the nominal Chief Engineer’s in- 
capacity, from bodily infirmity, to undertake any active personal 
exertion, set himself closely to reconnoitre the whole position for 
the contemplated siege attack. Aware of the reinforcement likely 
to be sent, and given a free hand, he foresaw the advantage a 
careful study of the site might afford to the seizing it by surprise, 
and this study time allowed of his undertaking. It was a work of 
great labour and danger only possible to one of his physical 
capacity and resolute and adventurous spirit, involving days and 
nights of perilous scoutings and hairbreadth escapes, and the 
utmost caution and secrecy to avoid alarming the enemy. His 
object was to select and mark the positions for the breaching 
batteries and the covering force, and the way to get to them 
through the many obstacles by night without delay or commotion 
—in fact,to lay out in the ground a complete survey of the site to 
be submitted to the General in Command. General Nicholson was 
the only officer of higher rank who visited this work, for it was not 
advisable, under the secrecy necessarily observed, with the know- 
ledge of spies being in or about camp, for officers to be seen passing 
between camp and the site. He threw himself into a work which 
gave such promise of the speedy action he was bent on ; appreciat- 
ing and aiding the scheme as it gradually evolved, under the 
Captain’s scoutings, as ‘ the way into Delhi’ ; and he partook also 
of his hair-breadth escapes. The plan so devised was only com- 
pleted in the marking of the chief breaching battery hardly a 
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stone-throw from the rampart, and they feared that the very 
audacity of this proposal might cause the General to hesitate from 
so hazardous a procedure. This would fully account for his imply. 
ing that others, ‘ the world,’ could not know or testify of this work 
as he would had he lived, for he knew Taylor to be the last man 
to refer to it as reflecting any personal credit on himself for what 
he counted but as his duty. It was in storming the fortress 
through the ‘ door ’ he saw thus being opened that he generously 
ascribed the honour to his gallant friend Taylor, and his untimely 
death left ‘the world’ unaware of it! Yes, that was all—a mere 
duty, one of those mere duties on which may hang the fate of an 
Empire ! 

Otherwise the writer’s recollections, his conversations with 
officers who were there, and all histories or narratives endorse the 
same absence of any notice of this work, nor need one go far to 
account for it. The Engineers necessarily were those most aware 
of the Engineer procedure, some of them being used by Captain 
Taylor in measuring, marking, &c., especially one who lived on 
the site at the outbreak of the mutiny : they simply followed his 
directions without fully apprehending the plan on which he worked 
or the labour and danger it entailed. Much less could others, 
whose duties did not require or enable them to visit the site, have 
been fully aware of it ; nor was it necessary or desirable for those 
in higher command openly to frequent the site, fully informed 
as they were kept by the officer so employed and fully confiding 
in his exceptional capacity. The secrecy observed until the 
General in Command approved of the scheme, and the reticence 
on his own doings natural to the Captain, sufficiently explains the 
misconception or ignorance existing then and since. The writer, 
though having ample evidence of all he writes, dared not acquaint 
General Taylor of what he was doing, in so writing, for he would 
certainly have objected. 

It was not, in fact, until Delhi fell that it was in any measure 
realised how absolutely essential had been the engineer work 
in question—a complete survey plan laid out on the ground : how 
only by marking the positions of the batteries and the occupying 
force, &c., and the way to get them through the obstacles, 
had it been possible to seize the site without alarming the 
enemy, and consequent severe loss. The attacking force wais led 
so promptly and quietly to the pre-arranged posts, that, intent on 
the strenuous duties before them, they were hardly, if at all, aware 
of the labour and danger of the work that had enabled them so to 
seize the site. Such preliminary plan, however, was not of fore- 
thought nor any part of the original project, nor was a surprise 
necessarily. involved in that project; and it is highly improbable 
that such work would.ever have been done or even thought of. but 
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for Captain Taylor and his daring conception. What might 
otherwise have occurred, of loss or disaster, it would be useless to 
attempt to say ! 

There is no intention of magnifying the engineer details beyond 
stating what they really were, and by whom actually devised, for 
they were but one of the essentials to the success of the military 
operation , and in themselves not remarkable beyond what all the 
Engineers were adepts in. Their importance was in the 
transcendent issue at stake, their intrinsic value in their being 
deliberately effected on the very ground and under the close fire 
command of a powerful enemy. The credit and honour for this— 
hitherto never rightly apportioned—was due to the resolute daring 
of Captain Taylor, the scheme evolved by him alone through days 
and nights of hazardous scoutings, so cautiously that few were 
aware of his labours and hair-breadth escapes ; a scheme impossible 
to have delineated in detail—as some have imagined—before it 
had so evolved itself under his scoutings.* Such ascription to this 
gallant officer, however, is in no derogation of the honour justly 
due to his nominal chief, for it was with his sanction, and greatly 
due to his counsel, that the General approved of the plan as 
essential to the success of his scheme of attack. 

In fact, the whole campaign, from the outburst of the storm 
of revolt to the advance, the seizure of the position before Delhi, 
the three or four months of constant fighting, to the crowning 
action of storming the fortress, was entirely a military operation. 
Each arm took its equally essential part—the pioneering and find- 
ing the way into Delhi that of the Engineer ; the breaching of the 
rampart and the storming of the place that of the artillery and 
gallant soldiery. All combined under the direction of the General 
in Command. The daring and audacity throughout was just 
British indomitable resolute gallantry against immense odds, 
actuating all from the General to the youngest soldier, of which 
the Engineer lauded by Nicholson was a notable but unpre- 
tentious instance. Note also Tombs with his horse artillery, the 
9th Lancers and Guide cavalry, Hodson too—calmly sitting 
mounted, suffering under a deadly fire, to draw the enemy’s atten- 
tion and fire from the storming column; note also the little 
Ghoorkas coming out of hospital to share in the struggle. 


These considerations will, it is trusted, sufficiently dispose of 
and explain the misconceptions and omissions, touching the 


* As to the mention by some writers that the works as effected were marked 
on a plan of Delhi at Roorkee by the Chief Engineer, Col. B. Smith, before 
going to Delhi, the writer can affirm that all such plans were in his office at 
Roorkee, and that the plan of Delhi showed nothing of the maze of trees and 
buildings on the siege site. The works could not possibly have been sketched 
on it beforehand. 
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character of the operations resulting in the capture of Delhi 
evinced by the many narrators of that event—natural enough in 
the absence of a full knowledge of the circumstances. But their 
accounts of the siege contain reflections upon the General in Com- 
mand in which they cannot be credited with mere misconception. 
They go to detract from the honour justly ascribed to that gallant 
officer by her gracious Majesty, by reflections on his character and 
acts, seemingly derived from private letters, or words in- 
cautiously dropped in moments of great anxiety, and better kept 
private ; this calls for animadversion as altogether unfair and 
unjustifiable. 

The General, Sir Archdale Wilson, was a distinguished 
officer of the Bengal Artillery—a renowned regiment not given to 
quail before difficulties, however great or seemingly insuperable— 
as fully aware of the Engineer details of a siege as the Engineers, 
and more so of the power and efficacy of the artillery essentials. 

On him was laid by the highest authority the whole responsi- 
bility for the capture of Delhi *—the one and all important object 
to be attained at all hazards—the existence of British rule, and 
the lives of thousands of his countrymen depending on it, and to 
him alone it belonged to judge and decide on the course to adopt. 
He had decided against a project urged on him to attempt an 
escalade, and rightly, as reinforcements had not all arrived, and 
it would have been fatal. When all had arrived, and it was 
imperative on him to act promptly, the project he adopted—it may 
be said forced on him in view of the site offering itself as the best 
and only possible one with the means available—has been already 
described, namely, to hold the enemy strongly by a threatening 
attack with his right, while seizing the position on his left with 
his main force—if possible by surprise, but at all hazards—and 
thereafter to construct breaching batteries, and carry the place by 
storm. The issue at stake was too great to attempt this without 
due and careful consideration, but when satisfied of the efficiency 
of the Engineer project, enabling him completely to surprise the 
enemy, he launched his gallant little force upon them, with 
stirring words of encouragement, and achieved the success which 
saved India. 

Not to have been anxious under so great a responsibility, with 
so transcendent an issue at stake—and a greater was never laid on 
a soldier—would indeed have been strange. Who would not? 
Who did not feel anxious and elated at the success? Who else 
would have been arraigned had there been a disastrous failure? 


“General Sir H. Norman, Adjutant-General, in the Fortnightly Review, 
April 1883, writes :—‘It is doubtful if there was any officer before Delhi in 
1857, though there were many there who possessed high qualities, who could have 


captured Delhi except Wilson.’ 
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Was the saving of India and the thousands of British lives of less 
importance or a matter of less anxiety than the saving of British 
rule in South Africa, for instance? Three officers in chief com- 
mand had died or succumbed under the anxiety ; least of all was 
it possible for him to succumb, short of death, after suffering a 

eat share of that anxiety and on the eve of a promising success, 
aided by his able staff, one of whom was subsequently nominated 
Viceroy of India, and the wise counsels of General Nicholson 
and the Chief Engineer. The scheme rightly decided on and 
effected by him was that bound to be adopted irrespective of the 
opinions and advice of his counsellors; and it would necessarily 
have been adopted by his successor had he succumbed. He fully 
responded to the great onus laid upon him, and to him was justly 
due the honour of success. 

Some particulars of the events summarised above as centring 
on Delhi may not be out of place. It was in a time of profound 
peace that in May 1857—the hottest time of the year—the native 
army burst out in revolt, with a startling suddenness and cruel 
massacres of their officers and of every British man, woman, or 
child that could be found, under a quasi religious and racial 
madness of fanaticism. All communications, postal, telegraph 
or other, were stopped—railways not existing ; tidings could only 
be passed by officers riding at the peril of their lives through a 
country in active sympathy with the rebels. There had been 
premonitory symptoms of mutinous discontent, but with no sug- 
gestion of the widespread terrible character it would take. Doubt- 
less it was premeditated, and precipitated by a stringent court 
martial resulting in the imprisonment in chains of a troop of 
cavalry which had refused to use the service ammunition. 

The rebels were flocking to Delhi by regiments and brigades to 
offer allegiance to the descendant of the Mogul Emperor, residing 
there with regal honours and endowments in the celebrated 
palace. For Delhi with its 100,000 inhabitants, and surrounded 
by a fortress seven miles in circuit, kept with an arsenal in good 
order, and only a native garrison, was a splendid stronghold which 
providence or British blindness seemed to offer for the subversion 
of British dominion. 

Far and wide the whole continent seemed hostile, no news 
could be obtained from Lower India or the Supreme Government, 
except of disaster. Fort Agra besieged, Lucknow beleaguered, 
the trained armies of native princes in open hostility. The whole 
British force in India was but a handful to oppose to an army ten 
times greater, trained under British officers; and as the British 
were cantoned in stations hundreds of miles apart—thousands 
living spread over the country in hourly peril of their lives—the 
circumstances, as may well be conceived, were appalling. 
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All that could be done was to collect all available British 
soldiers with a view to a dash on Delhi ere the enemy attempted 
further destruction. But it took time to collect troops by long 
marches through a country where all means of transport and sup- 
plies were hidden away. The Commander-in-Chief, Anson, died 
under the unwonted excitement and exertion, and it was nigh a 
month before an advance in any force could be made, leaving some 
protection for the people and stores left behind, and for the com- 
munications. 

The little army then pressed on through the scorching heat, 
defeating the enemy in a strong post a few miles from Delhi, and 
taking up a good position in front of the fortress, partly under 
command of its artillery. More could not be done against an 
enemy of vastly superior force and means, occupying the whole 
extensive environs and country except the narrow slip held for 
communications and supplies. The force was thus on the 
defensive against an enemy ever increasing in strength ; yet bound 
to hold on like grim death, in the hope that Lord Lawrence might 
both maintain hold of the Punjab and the Cis-Sutlej Sikh State of 
Patiala, and send such succour as might turn the defence into 
attack. He had, in the Punjab, British soldiers in number about 
equal to the Delhi force, with three times the number of native 
troops, some only of which, Sikhs and Punjaubis, could be 
counted on; the rest he ‘had promptly disarmed. The Sikhs had 
a traditional enmity with Delhi. 

Everything depended on the capture of Delhi, urgent pressure 
was coming from all sides to make a dash on Delhi, by persons 
little aware of the existing and increasing strength of the enemy, 
of the weakness of the British, of the difficulties of holding their 
position against the daily and hourly attacks of an enemy en- 
couraged by daily arrivals of the insurgent army, whole brigades 
of which could be seen marching in with bands playing. Severe 
losses occurred from these attacks, losses also from cholera and 
other sickness, from the excessive heat and from heavy rains; all 
tidings were but of disaster with no near hope of succour; the 
whole country ready to rise on the least appearance of repulse or 
retrograde movement. 

The little army saw the burning days pass with no gladdening 
news to encourage them in maintaining the little grasp they held 
on Delhi, on which the fate of the British hold in India and the 
lives of their countrymen hung. 

Nigh two anxious months thus elapsed ere at last hope began 
to revive as one or two regiments came down from Lawrence 
after a march of 580 miles in twenty-two days, arriving to join at 
once in repelling an attack the enemy were making. Then 
another anxious pause, until with almost undue elation regiment 
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after regiment was welcomed, bringing such means of artillery 
and ammunition as could be obtained from the Ferozepore arsenal 
rescued from the enemy. General Nicholson, ‘the lion of the 
Punjab,’ who brought ‘the chief reinforcement, was a host in 
himself—his renown and aspect inspired all with an assurance 
of victory. He arrived in time to lead a force against a strong 
body of the enemy attempting to attack the artillery en route, 
defeating and taking their guns. 

Still, such reinforcements made but little difference in the 
relative power of the opposing forces; they only brought into 
notice the superior strength of an enemy well enough aware 
of their extent, for they were limited to what could be- spared 
from maintaining hold on the Punjab and neighbouring provinces, 
ever on the balance of events. All had depended and continued 
to depend on the power and means of Lord Lawrence, the able 
Governor of the Punjab or Upper India; for any hope of succour 
from the south or from England in time to affect the issue had 
long been seen to be vain. * 

Three anxious burning months thus elapsed ere all possible 
reinforcements arrived, and after all they were found totally 
inadequate for anything like a regular siege, the heavy gun 
ammunition being hardly sufficient to effect tolerably practicable 
breaches in the rampart. 

It has been related above how at this juncture the General 
was relieved from anxiety, and enabled to carry out the attack 
successfully on the engineering scheme devised by Captain 
Taylor, who, in assiduously carrying on the duties devolved on 
him, had intuitively perceived the importance of a careful detailed 
plan of the site, marked out on the ground. A scheme which 
time, knowledge of the means, and his experience on a former 
siege (Mooltan) enabled him to complete so quietly and unpre- 
tentiously that few, if any, were aware of the extent and labour 
of the work so accomplished, a work embracing the inexorable 
conditions of success if carried out. 

Under this scheme a powerful battery on the right was destroy- 
ing the Mori bastion, the flank guns of which commanded the 
site of the chief or left attack; while leading the enemy to take 
the whole or chief attack to be from the right, and so drawing 
off his attention from the left. The writer can bear witness to 

* In fact it was over six months after the fall of Delhi that the force from 
England captured Lucknow, and that with the aid of a brigade from Delhi which 
had relieved Fort Agra beleaguered by the enemy; and many a long day would 
elapse ere help could arrive to Upper India, when, perhaps, few would remain 
to be rescued! The part taken by the Delhi force in the salvation of India by 
the capture of Delhi, and in the capture of Lucknow, &c., was never acknow- 
ledged at the time ; all thoughts were on the great force arrived from England 
and its able chief, Lord Clyde; nevertheless it was the fall of Delhi that 
retained British dominion. 
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this, as he traced that battery and witnessed the enemy’s desperate 
efforts to frustrate its fire. This enabled the General to establish 
his main force on the site with little or no loss, and rapidly to con- 
struct the batteries and siege work. Thus in seven days from 
the opening of the first, or right battery, he was enabled to press 
on the assault, as the breaches, though not very complete, were 
reported practicable. The British gunners after days and nights 
of an incessant cannonade were well-nigh exhausted, and had 
severely suffered, and the enemy was developing a strong 
resistance or counter attack. At dawn on that day, the 14th of 
September, after three months of patient and anxious waiting, 
the little army was launched against the foe: the storming 
column drawn up by General Nicholson awaiting the signal, the 
explosion of the Cashmir gate by the gallant party of Sappers, 
then dashed out through a withering fire, with ringing British 
cheers, the breaches were won, the fortress captured, and India 
was saved ! 

The timely act of Lord Lawrence in appointing Captain 
Taylor, and its great import on the siege, has been mentioned— 
perhaps too cursorily—for it involved an anomalous or false posi- 
tion in the relative duties of the Chief Engineer, Colonel B. Smith, 
and his second in command, Captain Taylor, which, seeing the 
stress laid on the action of the Chief Engineer, to whom it fell 
to report officially on the operations, requires some explanation. 

Undoubtedly that officer incurred a great responsibility in 
retaining a nominal post from which, in his painful infirmity 
and the restriction to quarters it entailed, he might well have 
claimed relief by devolving the official, as he did the virtual, 
functions on his nominal second. It was an oversight of due 
military organisation, 'to the loss of the detailed report on the 
engineering work which should otherwise have been made by the 
officer actually conducting it. It only merged in the entire 
devotion to, and in the accord in which all united in, the great 
object before them. Happily it suited the circumstances, for the 
captain was far the most competent for the special work, and it 
gave him the more complete freedom to devote all his energies to 
that work, and, as happily, allowed his Chief to devote himself un- 
selfishly to services he was better able to fulfil from his experience 
and abilities. Indeed, without his support the Captain could 
hardly have studied and carried out the scheme of attack as 
he did. 

The exact nature of the Chief Engineer’s services was but 
little known generally ; their immediate effect was to be seen in 
the work so mainly conducing to the success. Gifted with excep- 
tional powers of speech and pen, his services were on a higher 
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plane than the mere engineering detail of his second in command. 
His restriction to quarters enabled the General—himself a con- 
valescent from severe illness—to avail himself of counsels 
invaluable in a time of extreme anxiety, both in higher matters 
and in fully satisfying him of the procedure on the works. The 
stress here laid on the work of the officer actually conducting 
them is in no derogation of the honour ascribed to his nominal 
Chief. There is no room for any invidious discrimination 
between their important services ; their merits lay in the initiation 
which their freedom from restrictions enabled them to exercise 
under the supreme direction of the General in Command, and in 
the transcendent issue at stake. 

So much has been said of General Nicholson that some words 
on him seem called for. He was known to fame for his invariable 
success in war; commanding in stature and aspect, sternly 
reserved though impetuous, he was the embodiment of what one 
might look for in a great soldier and man. A warlike tribe is 
said to have started a religion of which he was the quasi deity. 
On him Lord Lawrence had chiefly laid the disarming of the 
revolting regiments in the Punjab, only one strong body of which 
had managed to start for Delhi after massacring their officers ; 
he overtook and destroyed them. Arrived at Delhi with rein- 
forcements, he led a force against the enemy attempting to 
attack the siege train en route, defeating them, and taking their 
guns. Examining the position before Delhi he at once grasped 
the whole scope of the project Captain Taylor was so quietly 
evolving, and warmly associated himself with him in his perilous 
scoutings. Different in character as were these two officers, they 
fully understood each other ; the modest assurance of the Engineer, 
backed by the strong assurance of the general, whose aspect 
implied victory, overcame the scruples of the general in command 
as to the hazard of a battery but a stone’s throw from the 
ramparts; its very audacity was just what charmed Nicholson. 
He was the only officer of higher rank who visited this work and 
was fully aware of its great import. 

Taylor was his deus ex machind, he thought nothing too 
great to say of him, and it was in the hour of victory that he 
nobly uttered his dying words : ‘ Taylor took Delhi, and if I live 
through this, the world shall know it.’ 


It will be seen that this paper, except in testifying to certain 
misconceptions in historians of the siege, and implications against 
the worthy and gallant General in Command, in no way traverses 
the very interesting narratives of the event, or the honours justly 
ascribed to the many gallant officers who took part in the siege. 
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It may also explain why this operation is so emphasised here 
as unprecedented in the annals of warfare ; a battlefield previously 
completely surveyed, every post of every gun and of the attacking 
force, and the way to get to them, distinctly marked on the ground 
under the very eyes and fire of a watchful enemy ; and the operation 
carried out exactly as so pre-designed. 


F. R. MAUNSELL, 
General and Colonel Commandant, R.E. 
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Sue sang sonorously and played her own accompaniment. As 
her left hand pressed the bellows, the white-bone keys of her 
old-fashioned, much-battered harmonium, deftly touched by her 
practised fingers, sent out a steady stream of mellow music which 
swelled the strains of the sweet melodies flowing from her lips. 
She squatted on the floor, her long, thick, black tresses, uncombed 
since the previous afternoon, falling in gay unconcern of all 
coiffeur’s canons over her back, covered by a loosely fitting, grey 
flannel dressing-gown. As she thus sat cross-legged she seemed 
like a bronze goddess—only she was a dirty-faced goddess, and 
the corners of her eyes needed cleaning. But she threw her whole 
soul into her lays, and as passionately patriotic poetry poured 
from her lips, her brown countenance would glow, and her intense 
eyes would flash fire. 

There was one song that she sang uncommonly well. Its 
words were horribly coarse : but as she sharply struck the keys 
to add strength to the fervid, rustic tune, they arrested attention. 
Since the stanzas fairly reeked with the Briton’s blood, it seemed 
that they would interest the English public, and I asked her if 
she would permit me to jot them down, with a view to printing 
them in England. She said she had not the slightest objection, 
provided her name was not made public. She did not know 
who was the author. The jubilant tone of the words and music 
had appealed to her, and she had asked a woman who had sung 
it at a purdah party to dictate it to her. She graciously read the 
lines while I wrote them down. But before I had completely 
finished copying them a factor arose to condemn my labour to the 
flames. Near by sat the husband of the singer, and next to him 
two trusted friends of his. While I was busy writing, the three 
men were talking excitedly. I could not catch all they said, as 
they spoke in low tones, but I heard one whisper : ‘ This certainly 
is a dangerous business,’ and, much to my surprise and disgust, 
the husband gruffly requested me to destroy what I had put down, 
as he said the poem was extremely seditious, and he was afraid to 
have me publish it, lest inquiries might be made as to where I 
heard it, and he and his wife would thus be involved. With 
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frenzied brusqueness he snatched the book from his wife's hand, 
and, brushing aside her plaint that it was her property, hastily 
pulled out the pages on which the stanzas were written and tore 
them into tiny shreds, not resting satisfied until he had burned 
the fragments. 

It was not the man’s rudeness to the woman, nor her taking it 
so mildly, that struck me most forcibly—born and bred, as I was, in 
the country, and knowing, as I did, the Indian woman’s status to 
be low, although apologists would have us believe otherwise ; but 
the mortal terror of being spied upon, which his undignified 
action betrayed, amazed me. This astonishment grew as I closely 
studied him, until, at the end of several weeks, it appeared that 
his fear of espionage had cast a sinister shadow over his entire 
life, preying upon his mind night and day. He discerned a detec- 
tive in every man who passed his residence. He saw a spy in 
every person with whom he talked. 

The strangest feature of it all was that while he thus appar- 
ently lived in a perpetual spasm of mental agony, more than one 
of his friends and co-workers solemnly assured me that he really 
was a secret agent of the Government. They said, singly or 
sometimes several in a combined burst of confidence, that though 
he professed to belong to a society which is not in the good books 
of the British bureaucracy, and he occasionally made speeches 
strongly smelling of sedition, still the sly wretch was a spy; and 
they warned me to be careful of him. His religious and patriotic 
protestations, they said, were merely a part of his equipment as 
a secret service man—they were his crowbars to prise open the 
strong steel doors of other people’s trustfulness and learn in- 
criminating facts which the cunning rascal communicated to the 
authorities. Whenever I would shake my head in distrust or dis- 
approval at such insinuations, my attention was called to certain 
facts which were considered to be incontrovertible proofs of his 
guilt. These were : that other people were punished for fulmina- 
tions far more innocent than he uttered, while he invariably 
escaped, no matter how rebelliously he might have spoken or 
written ; he often called upon the head of the British Administra- 
tion of his district ; and his wife associated with the women-folk 
belonging to the families of English officials, and even went to 
the length of occasionally dining with them—the latter a supreme 
sin. 

Whether this indictment was correct, and the bronze goddess 
and her husband were spies, or whether they themselves were 
the victims of espionage, was a point difficult to decide. The 
charges were made to sound convincing. But if he was a real 
spy, why did he compel me to tear up the revolutionary song, 
why did he pull out the leaf in his wife’s note-book containing it, 
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and why was he always afraid of being watched? His friends 
offered the explanation that he was such a cunning spy that he 
needed to be spied upon. 

It later transpired that this was by no means a sui generis 
couple ; nor was it typical of just one city or province. Wherever 
I went in India, in the course of a long stay in the country of my 
birth during the last and present year, I was surrounded by 
identically the same sort of people, who made a great show of 
dreading detectives, and were themselves considered to be secret 
agents. The air was murky with them, as if it were swarming 
with locusts when the pests are preparing the way for a dire 
famine. WhetherI wasin the Punjab, or in the United Provinces 
of Agra and Oudh, or in the Bombay Presidency, whether I met 
leaders from the two Bengals, the Central Province, or Madras, 
did not appear to matter at all. The shadow of espionage seemed 
to hang like a pall over all of them. Important personages in and 
from various cities of Hindostan, one and all, would talk of 
secret agents. Some of them would make light of the affair, and 
declare that they deemed it a great compliment to themselves to 
be thus attended by emissaries of the Government. But their 
laughs sounded so hollow as to betray their bravado. Others of 
a less courageous frame of mind or of a less phlegmatic tempera- 
ment would grow restless and nervous over the thing and express 
more or less chagrin and impotent rage over it. One prominent 
Indian leader came to my room when I was stopping at a fashion- 
able summer resort, and alternately raved at the condition of 
affairs, and actually trembled with fear, stopping in the middle 
of a sentence, starting suddenly and looking around to see if 
anyone was near to listen to what he was saying, acting as if he 
had some terrible crime on his conscience. One day he met me 
on a deserted road, far off from any human habitation. He began 
to talk confidentially. Then, with a shudder and a sudden glance 
over his shoulder, as if a ghost had touched him, he abruptly 
changed the subject and began to find fault with the monsoon, 
which was holding everybody a prisoner indoors. His condition 
was pitiable. Just to serve as a contrast, once in a while I met 
people who actually boasted of being watched, and displayed 
genuine pleasure at being spied upon. It almost seemed that the 
desire to be considered of sufficient importance to be shadowed 
was father to the statement. But whether they laughed or raved, 
whether they did or did not pour out a tirade against the myrmi- 
dons of the Criminal Intelligence Department, they always made 
bitter remarks about the men who professed to belong to their 
own fold, but who, they alleged, secretly played the same réles as 
the goddess and her husband were accused of enacting. The 
curious feature of the whole situation was that not a single person 
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uttered such denunciations who was not designated by some one 
else as a spy. 
Said a great social reformer to me not long ago : 


I know not which of my friends to trust and which to distrust. Alt) 

my work is strictly social, and I take part in no movement which has the 
slightest political tinge to it, yet I find that some people go and tell the 
Governor that mine is a deeply laid plot which, on the surface, looks innocent 
enough, but which really is calculated todo incalculable harm to the existing 
peace and order. Some of those who say to my face that I am doing a 
grand work, assure the authorities that I am the slyest seditionist alive; 
that, under the guise of eradicating social disorders, I am introducing the 
leaven of political discontent where absolutely none exists to-day, and into 
a portion of the community which can be perverted only by a crafty schemer 
like myself. In this circumstance, who should and who should not have my 
confidence is a ‘question I do not know how to decide, and in the meantime, 
the shadow of the friendly spy is haunting my soul, robbing it of all peace 
and happiness, and needlessly interfering with my work. 


What this social reformer in southern India said, another 
engaged in similar propaganda in the north-western part of the 
Peninsula openly set forth in public print. Indeed, this man was 
so hounded by the unpaid detectives among his friends that he 
was unable to bear it, and abandoned his province and country to 
seek peace and rest abroad. Although he was man enough re- 
cently to return to his native city to take up his constructive work 
once more, yet he still feels that the burden of espionage makes 
his life miserable, and renders it almost impossible for him to 
achieve anything of practical value. 

Another man, from another corner of Hindostan, who is 
looked upon all over the country by a small minority of educated 
Indians as a political leader, fled from his station and for several 
years has lived in the Occident, because he could not bear the strain 
of suspecting that every man who became associated with him 
was a spy who sought his undoing. He has settled down in a 
foreign land until India becomes the promised Utopia, rather 
than face the fire at home, feeling fairly secure so long as he is 
off the soil of his beloved homeland. But his hands are shackled. 
His tongue is tied. His pen has lost its point. So far as being 
of material use in the uplift of India, he might as well be dead, 
or in the Andamans, which he seems to dread worse than death, 
since his countrymen have justly commenced to look upon him as 
@ coward, and pay no heed to his words. What surprised me 
most was that while he himself is under serious suspicion as @ 
man who has fomented unrest in his land, he suggested to me that 
an Indian upon whom the whole world looks as the father of the 
Indian terrorist movement, and who was openly accused of having 
been. the instigator of a nihilistic tragedy, is really a spy. The 
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self-banished man whispered into my ear that he even suspects him 
of being an agent provocateur. Of course, he had no proof to show 
that he was the latter ; but he declared he had positive knowledge 
that he was a spy, since the pseudo-anarchist actually sent an 
emissary to watch over his movements. She—the emissary wasa 
woman—the exile declared, came to his house pleading with him 
to teach her Indian philosophy, in which she claimed to be in- 
tensely interested. After a lesson or two she wanted to make 
arrangements to live permanently and constantly in his home. 
He explained to her that it was out of the question for a woman 
to live in a bachelor’s apartments, even if she was a devotee of 
his. There was something in this persistence which roused his 
suspicions, and from the address that she gave and the long 
talks that he had with her, he argued, to his perfect satisfaction, 
that she had been sent to spy on him by the agent provocateur— 
and it was with great difficulty that he was able to put her out of 
his house, finally being compelled to resort practically to force in 
order to get rid of her. 

This voluntarily expatriated person was once present at a recep- 
tion. Ordinarily his immobile face wears an expression which the 
Westerners call ‘inscrutable’; but as he shook hands with a 
newcomer I saw his lips slightly twitch. Did the stranger prick 
his hand with a pin when he clasped it—or did he sting it poison- 
ously and painfully? I asked him. He muttered an Indian oath, 
and then said that the fellow was a spy of the deepest dye, but he 
had to be decent to him because he was in a place where he was 
obliged to practise the gentle amenities of society. A few months 
later I learned that the suspected Indian was so steeped in Occi- 
dental radicalism that he makes it a regular practice not to drink 
the King’s health, and that he belongs to a regular socialistic 
organisation ; yet not a few of his countrymen, like the exile, 
look upon him as a spy, and say that his socialism is just as much 
,2 ruse on his part as are the seditious songs of the bronze goddess. 

The young Indians abroad seem to have imbibed this same 
unfortunate trait of suspicioning one another. It is most comical 
to hear the students in England, the United States, or Japan, hurl 
epithets at various members of their body. You will hear a young 
fellow whisper : ‘Oh! be careful how you talk’; then utter an 
Indian imprecation and add that So-and-so is a spy. The ludic- 
rous part of it is that those who are thus charged are always sure 
to feel in their heart of hearts that their accusers—whom they 
do not always know to have traduced them—are spies. This, to be 
sure, is not a pose with them, nor a mere retributive sally. The 
mistrust is bona fide, and that is what gives a great complexity to 
the situation.. 

An incident may be mentioned which occurred in London 
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itself some time ago, illustrating how the most innocent happen. 
ings are misconstrued by suspicious Indians. A young student 
from Hindostan assaulted a well-known Englishman as he was 
coming out of his club. The assailant was arrested and taken into 
court ; but the man he had struck took pity on him and refused to 
prosecute him. Several Indians assured me, with all solemnity, 
that the young man was merely a spy, and that the whole affair 
must have been a carefully prearranged farce, otherwise, they 
argued, he would have been convicted instead of being set free 
unpunished. 

I once spent several weeks with a group of Indians, some of 
whom were commissioned officers in British regiments. These 
officials told me that many among their circle of friends persisted 
in thinking that, on account of their positions, they must be 
spies per se. They were very wroth at it—and their wrath 
seemed to me to be just. I could not have impugned them as 
secret agents. But among the very group that surrounded me at 
the time there were those who avowed that no Indian could hold 
a governmental post and not have to make ‘ reports’ about their 
friends. I should have liked to tell these self-righteous people 
that some among them were suspected by the officers to be watch- 
ing their movements. But why should the Government desire 
to set spies on its own commissioned men? one of the officials was 
asked. He did not answer the question directly, but simply said 
that it was pretty bad when an administration felt that its own 
army officers needed surveillance. 

It is possible almost indefinitely to enlarge on this aspect of 
the present Indian situation, but enough has been said to draw 
attention to the spirit of suspicion which just now is universally 
present in Hindostan, and among the natives of that country 
sojourning abroad. The genesis of this feeling and its conse- 
quences remain to be elucidated. 


II 


In view of the new political development in India culminating 
in the rise of the terrorist, it is not to be wondered at that the 
Government has greatly strengthened the Criminal Investigation 
Department, and put a premium upon spying. Bearing in mind 
the fact that the most progressive administration in the Occident 
has not yet been able to do without its secret service, it is easy 
to perceive that, until the millennium arrives, a handful of aliens 
governing teeming millions of a widely different civilisation from 
theirs cannot dispense with such an underground avenue of 
gathering information, and that these subterranean channels 
should almost exclusively be used to collect news about political 
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plots rather than merely for the purpose of detecting general 
crime, as is the case in well-regulated democracies, which 
invariably insist that the spies, instead of menacing society, 
shall actually work to protect it. The general complaint in India 
is not so much against the existence of the secret service as 
against the bad operation of the system. The leaders grumble 
about being dogged by detectives, and the native newspapers are 
constantly raising their voice against the practice. Several 
Englishmen with strong Indian sympathies who have recently 
visited Hindostan offer the same criticism. Not long ago a 
Briton who had just returned from India pointed out an Indian 
ata London reception who, he alleged, had been detailed, when he 
was in Calcutta, to watch his movements. Itis quite apparent that 
where the detective is detected he fails to be useful as a secret 
agent, and only becomes an irritating element in society; and 
these persistent murmurings call attention to a grave defect in the 
police organisation of Hindostan. There is not the least doubt 
that a very great deal of the suspicion prevalent in India to-day 
is due to the crude work of the sleuths engaged in tracking 
down sedition and terrorism. There have been altogether too 
many searchings of the dwellings of respectable Indians who 
could not be proved guilty of political crimes; there have been 
altogether too many men charged with intent to wage war on the 
King-Emperor who could neither be sent to the gallows nor to 
gaol or to the Andamans; there has been altogether too much 
shadowing of well-meaning, inoffensive Hindu men and women, 
to permit a quiet feeling in the public mind. The most unfor- 
tunate part of it all is that, while the frenzied actions of the police 
which have been at the bottom of this miscarriage of their duties 
continue, the nervousness of the Indians who are associated with 
any movement of the day must be at a high pitch. 

When these charges are brought to the attention of the British 
Administration, it frankly admits that a great deal of friction and 
uneasiness is caused by the defective agency of the detective 
department. The English official declares that all the dirty work 
of fabricating evidence involving people in conspiracies which 
never existed, and inflicting tortures of the most diabolical 
description upon innocent men and women to make them 
‘confess’ in order to bolster up the case for the prosecution, is 
done by Indians, and that the annoyance caused by conspicuous 
shadowing is due to the fact that the native does not possess the 
intelligence to do better spying. These charges more or less 
exonerate the foreign domination, and, in the last. instance, 
reflect more badly upon the people of the land than upon Govern- 
ment. However, retorts of this kind are quite plausibly answered 
by the counter-argument that the constable is ill-paid and badly — 
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educated, or, more often than not, absolutely illiterate; that he 
comes from a low stratum of society ; that his is not considered by 
his people to be a high calling ; and that he cannot afford to risk the 
loss of his position by failing to provide evidence which will please 
his superior British officers by making it possible for them to win 
their case. Higher pay and the recruitment of police officials 
from the better classes is urged as a panacea for this evil, and this 
the Government has started to administer in homeopathic doses. 
Since it is not possible to rectify a structural defect like this in 
a short time, and since, in the state of affairs existing in India, 
no foreign domination could dream of relaxing its police vigilance, 
it is inevitable that, with the best of intentions, the Government, 
for some time to come, will not be able to regulate its spy system 
so that the annoying features will be eliminated from its workings. 


Moreover, during recent months, the Government more than 


once has proved to Indians that its judiciary possesses abundant 
ability, as well as the integrity, to check any miscarriage of justice 
which the police, through misguided zeal to suppress anarchism, 
or actuated by more culpable motives, may be likely to foist upon 
innocent natives. In all cases where men charged with waging 
war against the King-Emperor have been tried, the evidence has 
been painstakingly sifted, the defence given every opportunity to 
disprove the allegations of the prosecution, and every possible 
benefit of doubt given to the suspects. This policy mainly is 
responsible for the fact that in several instances people accused 
of heinous political crimes have not been convicted, while in some 
cases the police have figured so ignominiously before the higher 
tribunals that all, or some, of those they were prosecuting have 
been set free, their innocence absolutely established. 80 
staunchly honest has the judiciary shown itself that, a few weeks 
since, the High Court at Calcutta awarded damages to a Hindu, 
against a British magistrate, who was adjudged to have pinned too 
much faith to the findings of two police officers. This case not 
only has proved to India that the British judges do not propose 
to lend their position to the executive to help them crush anarchism 
by indiscriminately awarding drastic punishment to anyone who 
may be charged with terrorism, but also that they may be relied 
upon to defend Indians against the mistakes of the constabulary 
and magistrates—whether British or native. While some 
Englishmen object to this decision on the ground that it will 
hurt the ‘ prestige ’ of the Administration, the majority of them, 
as well as most Indians, are agreed that it is bound to increase 
the faith of the people of India in British integrity, and, by so 
doing, cut the ground from under the feet of the anarchists. 
Opinions may differ as to the finding in this particular instance, 
but there is no doubt whatever that the judges of at least the 
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higher courts in India serve the useful purpose of shielding the 
ple from police persecution. 

While it is possible thus to find extenuation for the Govern- 
ment, and exonerate it from some of the blame for permitting 
detectives to inspire fear in the hearts of native politicians and 
reformers, what is to be said of respectable Indians who are accused 
of being spies by their equally reputable countrymen who, in their 
turn, are described as secret agents by those whom they charge? 
Such suspicions and recriminations make an already irritating 
situation altogether unbearable. We can excuse the bungling 
methods of the police on the pleas offered; but how are we to 
justify superior people taking up the réles that are ascribed to 
them? They neither are poorly-paid ignoramuses, nor can they 
be styled base-born. They lay claim to respectability and 
invariably are looked up to by their fellow-men. In addition, it 
is conceded by those who accuse them that, as a rule, they do 
not make money by thus descending to the level of the police- 
constable, and hence they are not prostituting themselves for mere 
monetary gain. To be sure, Dame Rumour has it that they 
sometimes receive a title to their name as compensation for 
betraying their friends, but this is a contention one not in posses- 
sion of official secrets can neither affirm nor deny, and the officers 
themselves preserve a discreet silence when this subject is 
broached, or promptly discredit the statement—while the people, 
in their turn, refuse to admit it. However, be this as it may, 
this kind of spy has nothing substantial to gain, and self-respect 
to lose, and the secret spring of his action must be found in 
something other than personal profit. 

No authorised explanation is forthcoming as to what this 
motive power is. The British themselves do not understand this 
trait in the Indians with whom they come in contact, for many 
Englishmen have desired to know why so many of the natives of 
Hindostan make a practice of gratuitously telling damaging tales 
about their reputed friends. Before the atmosphere became 
charged with political electricity, many a Briton in private con- 
versation denounced this back-biting disposition. Of late years, 
one is given to understand, the officials do not discourage, but in 
many instances actually encourage this weakness in the people 
they govern. Of necessity it would-be difficult to verify such a 
statement ; but even if, from an administrative point of view, the 
frailty may prove a useful tool in the Englishman’s hand, in his 
heart he is bound to despise it. The wonder is that any educated 
Indian could be guilty of such a base practice when there is so 
little to gain by it. 

Most Indians and Englishmen with whom this point has been 
discussed have been inclined to take the view that the native of 
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India has more than the usual allowance of envy in his nature, 
which incites him, consciously or unconsciously, to injure his 
competitors by telling damaging tales about them to the authori- 
ties. This jealous disposition has been engendered by the 
wrangles of race and creed which constantly have raged in India 
through the centuries that have passed. Schisms within schisms, 
splits within splits, the interminable tendency towards division 
which is observable in all departments of life in Hindostan, in 
political, religious, social and intellectual activities, all are ex- 
plained on the basis of undue and uncontrollable jealousy among 
the Indian leaders. When, during the early stages of the Indian 
National Congress the Mohammedans, under Sir Sayed Ahmed 
Khan, seceded from the movement, the Hindus made no secret 
of their interpreting this split as having been actuated by the envy 
of Sir Sayed Ahmed and his lieutenants, who, it was boldly 
pointed out, desired more leaderships than a single organisation, 
even though large, could offer. A few years ago, when the Mus- 
sulmans made up their minds to form their own political machine, 
this was still more emphatically charged. The Muslims have 
not been slow to retort that the Hindu reform movements, such as 
the Arya and Brahmo Samajes, have been rent into several divi- 
sions on account of the ungovernable envy and jealousy existing 
among the workers, some of whom have chosen to general small 
sections rather than content themselves with less prominent posi- 
tions in a larger association. The same charges have been flung 
at social movements, which have bifurcated again and again 
because of the weakness in Indians that prompts them to covet the 
centre of the stage instead of being contented to work quietly in 
the background. When the principles of the various schisms of 
a single organisation are carefully analysed, one seldom comes 
across any cardinal differences. For instance, a religious body in 
the Punjab divided into two sections because its members dis- 
agreed in the trivial matter of eating flesh, or a purely vegetarian 
regimen, although they were united on all other points. In regard 
to the recent cleavage in the Congress, it is pointed out that 
the dividing line is artificial, since both the Extremists and 
Moderates believe that the Government, as at present constituted, 
is not suited to Indian requirements, and that it should be trans- 
muted into a popular administration without the use of bombs, 
firearms, or force. The only difference in the two camps is that 
the Extremist believes that the human mind is capable of con- 
ceiving that the time may come, in the dim and distant future, 
when Hindostan may cease to be bound up with Great Britain, 
while the Moderate considers that since this eventuality does not 
touch practical politics, it is just as well not to emphasise it. 
The differences between these points of view being so small, 
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the inability to strike a working balance between the two 
sections can only be explained on the theory of the presence of 
petty personal jealousies between the leaders of the opposite 
camps. This is an elucidation which, on its face, appears con- 
vincing, and has the advantage of being offered by the people 
themselves to whom it applies. Where the jealous nature is so 
strong that it does not hesitate to strike hard at the roots of 
co-operation and union, where the opponents try to injure one 
another by means of back-biting, what wonder that it is 
exerting a disintegrating influence upon the whole body politic? 
At any rate, it is an open secret, and admitted to be universally 
true in India, that many of the stories that find their way to 
official ears can be proved to have been actuated by the envious 
spirit of the man who carries them there. 

But an explanation on this basis is only partial. Any official 
who has had experience in this direction—and even the most 
junior official in British India or the Native States is well 
acquainted with this condition—will bear evidence that, while 
most of the mischievous tales may be accounted for on this theory, 
there is a certain percentage which cannot be attributed to pure 
jealousy. If these stories did damage to the person against whom 
they were told, the narrator would neither gain anything per- 
sonally, nor would he be particularly happy at the discomfiture of 
the other fellow. In this event, a pure flaw of nature born of the 
servile conditions in which the Indian has abided for ages must 
be considered the parent of this dereliction. Nothing else will 
explain it. No other interpretation can be or is offered. 

The present form of government, which, instead of being of 
the people and by the people, is superimposed from the outside, 
doubtless has had the effect of strengthening these failings. 
Their ugliest features have come into prominence only during 
the recent years of political strain and stress, when, as the world 
knows, the administration, in sheer self-defence, has had to 
strengthen its spy system. The present British policy of depend- 
ing to a great extent upon secret reports undoubtedly is 
developing this weakness, and there is no knowing just when 
and where the consequent degeneration will stop. 

But the back-biting trait is not half so strong in the Indian 
nature as that of suspicioning others. If there were any means 
of scientifically detecting how many of these charges and counter- ~ 
charges of spying hurled by Indians upon each other are justifiable, 
and how many of them are the vapourings of vivid imaginations 
disordered by a morbidly distrustful nature, there is no doubt 
whatever that the analysis would disclose the fact that the edu- 
cated native of India possesses a cheerful sense of irresponsibility 
which finds expression in maligning other people’s characters 
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without making sure of the facts. Judging from remarks 
dropped by English officials, while without doubt there are many 
otherwise respectable Indians who constitute themselves spies, 
and, judging from indictments, doubtless several otherwise reput- 
able Indians who permit themselves to serve as such, yet a large 
number of trustworthy people who are suspected of being secret 
agents have done nothing to earn such an accusation, except 
possibly associating socially with the rulers instead of leaving 
them absolutely alone. However, whereas back-biting, while 
loathsome, is not, in itself, capable of doing serious mischief, 
for the average British official worthy of the name does not place 
implicit trust in the information gratuitously supplied him, or 
which he diplomatically worms out from an Indian, without 
personally investigating it and corroborating it in the light of 
correlated facts, the suspicious nature really conjures up trouble 
for the men who harbour the suspicions, and very often for those 
who are suspected. 

Bluntly to summarise the wretched situation existing in India 
to-day, it may be said to have been created by three factors : 

(1) The imperfect operation of the official spy system, which, 
in its frenzied ambition to throttle anarchism in the country, 
has trumped up conspiracies which did not exist anywhere else 
than in the brains of the police, and has harassed inoffensive 
people. 

(2) The proneness of the Indian nature to back-bite, which, 
under the political conditions prevalent during the past few years, 
has received an unusual stimulus. 

(3) The suspicious temperament of the people of the Penin- 
sula, which has given prodigious proportions to a restricted evil. 

The sum total of the operation of all these causes has been 
the creation of a situation in every sense absolutely artificial, 
but certainly distressing to all who take part in any progressive 
movement, and most detrimental to the people’s evolution. 

In moments of levity you may be inclined to laugh when 
you hear Indians at home and abroad casting aspersions of spying 
at one another. But in moments of seriousness you revolt at 
the evident moral torpidity which makes it possible for them to 
do such a thing without serious investigation, and gathering un- 
impeachable and sufficient evidence. In judicial moments you 
feel pity for these deluded traducers. Recollect what has been 
set down about the husband of the bronze goddess, and about 
the politician in the mountain resort, and then try to laugh over 
their pitiable frames of mind. A singular hard-heartedness is 
needed to enable you to make merry over such a state of affairs. 
When you realise that espionage hangs like the sword of Damocles 
above the necks of so many Indians who really are innocent of 
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wrong-doing, you somehow do not feel like jesting about the 
matter, for though so much of it is extremely silly on its very 
face, it does not take a great stretch of the imagination to recognise 
that those who live and breathe in this foul atmosphere of distrust 
must lead a most miserable existence. The charges and counter- 
charges of spying cannot be good for their consciences, and they 
are unable to enjoy personal happiness while their souls are thus 
burdened. Indeed, a suspicious nature is the reverse of a happy 
one; and since suspicion has reigned supreme during the past few 
years in India it has made public life intolerable, stifling, unhappy 
in the extreme. Mention already has been made of some of the 
leaders who found it best to desert their posts and go abroad 
to escape this atmosphere, so thick with mistrust that you can 
almost cut it with a knife. But what of the large majority whom 
circumstances compel to stay at home? One cannot fancy lives 
much more bereft of equanimity than theirs. 

Probably the most tragic manifestation of this suspicious 
spirit that came under my observation was that of a married 
couple whom it separated. Some years ago this husband and 
wife, both highly educated and public spirited, were living peace- 
fully in a holy city in India. The last time I made inquiries 
from the man as to how his spouse was getting along, he wrote 
me that he had completely put her out of his life, as he believed 
she was informing the officials of his most secret plans. Now 
he lives in his old bachelor quarters, while the unfortunate woman 
has betaken herself to another city, where she is engaged in 
educational work. Their home is broken up: the prospects and 
happiness of each are blighted. 

But personal discomfort is not the greatest evil engendered 
by this spirit of distrust which to-day is universally present in 
India. While the foul conditions are making individuals miser- 
able, they are veritably throttling public life, and having a most 
pernicious effect upon the evolution of the country. How can 
there be any fellow-feeling and co-operation between workers 
when, as the Bombay social reformer put it, no one knows who 
is and who is not a spy in his immediate circle of friends? How 
can there be any organisation, any whole-hearted, sustained effort 
for progress? One sees the effect of this noxious influence in 
every progressive movement in India. Political activity—by 
which is not meant the mischievous propaganda—so strong only 
a few years ago, at present seems stifled. Inasmuch as the Act 
passed during the Minto-Morley regime to control the press and 
the platform, denounced by some as repressive and by others as 
not coercive enough, have merely regulated writers and speakers, 
preventing them from spreading revolution, they could not have 
been calculated to have, nor can they be said by a fair critic to 
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have had a prejudicial effect upon the legitimate aspirations of 
the people. But the dread of the paid and unpaid spy, and the 
atmosphere surcharged with suspicion, really have stifled political 
life, until to-day it cannot be described im any other way than 
as being completely stagnated. The same strangling effect is 
observable among social, religious, and intellectual workers and 
institutions. The zeal of all the prime movers and their lieutenants 
is at a low ebb. Some propagandists have left their posts, gone 
out of the province, or retired into seclusion, or a semi-secluded 
life. Others take only a half-dead, half-alive interest in their 
chosen avocations. You cannot really blame the men. When, in 
place of the ozone of co-operation and trustfulness, the atmosphere 
is laden with the deadly carbonic-acid gas of suspicion, one cannot 
wonder that the stoutest of hearts are registering very poor pulse- 
beats. The result is stagnation all round. The ‘ unrest’ about 
which the world heard so much during the past few years has 
died down—though nihilism, judging from recent tragedies in 
Bengal and Madras, is still alive. In place of the ‘ unrest,’ one 
finds nirvana reigning supreme in India. For the fear of spies 
sets a seal on every man’s lips, compels him ‘to bottle up his 
emotions, lest they be misconstrued if he expresses them. Now 
free elimination is as necessary for a well-balanced mental con- 
dition as it is for physical health ; and if you stop up all outlets 
the mind is bound to become clogged and sluggish, the conscience 
congested. This is what has happened in India to-day. The 
national brain is gorged with sentiments which, if the dross could 
be thrown off, would be innocuous, but which, in the present 
circumstances, are liable to become poisoned through auto-intoxi- 
cation as a result of the choking up of the avenues of elimination. 
As a natural sequence of all this, India is lagging behind in the 
‘Marathon ’ of nations—a prey to arrested growth brought on by 
asphyxiation. 
Samnt Niwa SINGH. 
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‘GLORIOUS ROBERT BROWNING’ 


‘BROWNING is coming every day more and more to his own. 
One can scarcely hear a sermon or a speech from a really thought- 
ful preacher or speaker that does not show his influence, either in 
direct quotation, or in the saying of what is plainly due to that 
influence.’ This was said a short time ago by a man of large 
and intimate acquaintance with Browning’s work and also a 
large and intimate acquaintance with pulpits and platforms of 
various kinds. It is not a very uncommon thing to hear cultured 
men and women say ‘ Browning is the only poet I care for’ ; and 
possibly many people are as familiar with his thought without 
being able to ‘ place’ it, as a gentleman who, brought up in an 
atmosphere of Carlylese thought, found nothing new when he 
came to read Carlyle for himself. 

‘Glorious Robert Browning’ he was called at an early stage of 
his career ; and it was true of him that ‘ his sunrise well warranted 
faith in his full noon.’ 

It was during my first visit to Browning, the day on which he 
was told by Dr. Furnivall of our wish and intention to found the 
Browning Society—an announcement received by him with genial 
laughter, and no word of that objection the expression of which 
would have prevented my taking any share in the enterprise— 
that he told a story, told it as Browning could tell it, 4 propos of 
the unwillingness of the public to buy his works. 

A certain old gentleman went into Moxon’s, with whom the 
works of Lord Houghton, then known as Monckton Milnes, had 
been issued. ‘I believe,’ he said, ‘ that you publish the poems of 
Richard Monckton Milnes, Esquire?’ ‘ We do,’ was the answer. 
‘Ihave a very great respect for Richard Monckton Milnes, Esquire, 
and I wish to buy his poems. What is the price?’ A list was 
made out. Browning touched his fingers in succession as he 
named the books, with their price. The total was a sum the 
exact amount of which I am not sure of, but I think it was 
about two pounds fifteen shillings and tenpence. 

‘Two pounds fifteen shillings and tenpence!’ exclaimed the 
self-supposed would-be purchaser. ‘I have the greatest respect 
for Richard Monckton Milnes, Esquire, but I’ll be d——d if I 
give two pounds fifteen shillings and tenpence for his poems!’ 

Browning had doubtless recognised that there were many who 
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felt about him and his books as the old gentleman felt about 
Monckton Milnes and his. The story certainly may have a pretty 
wide application elsewhere also. At that time (1881) there was 
no cheap English edition of Browning’s work. Since then 
Messrs. Smith and Elder have issued a shilling volume of selec- 
tions from the poems. A complete edition of Browning, or at 
least of the greater part of his work, at a popular price, is still a 
desideratum, and we must look forward hopefully to its isgue 
from the right quarter, Waterloo Place. 

Owing to the lapse of copyright, much of Browning’s poetry 
has been published in a cheap form within the last few years. 
If this has given to a larger number of readers the opportunity 
of becoming acquainted with the work, there has yet been a certain 
disadvantage alongside of the benefit. It is only the earlier editions 
that can thus be reproduced, and consequently the buyers of these 
non-copyright books must read the poems without those altera- 
tions or additions made in the later issues by Browning himself. 
As a small though not unimportant instance, I may say that the 
line in the poem of Saul which, non-copyright, appears as, 


Would I suffer for him that I love? So wouldst thou, so wouldst thou, 


has been, by the deeper insight that gave the truer expression, 
changed to, 
Would I suffer for him that I love? So wouldst thou—so wilt thou! 


We have cause to be thankful that our two greatest poets since 
Shakespeare, Tennyson and Browning, were saved by happy cir- 
cumstance from that forcing of faculty into alien channels, or into 
what has at least some resemblance to this, that obligation to 
do hackwork, or mere pot-boiling, which is sometimes fatal to the 
poet, and usually inimical to him; saved also from the sacrifice 
involved in having to express themselves on a lower artistic plane, 
however conscientious and, in its way, good that expression may 
be; or, at the very least, saved from ‘ that haste which mars the 
dignity of every act." In Browning’s case his salvation from pot- 
boiling was due to his father’s fine belief in his artistic vocation. 
Browning ‘is not, and never wished to be, a poet to be taken 
up for a few moments’ recreation by people tired out by strenuous 
work or unstrenuous idleness. He has given us, it is true, certain 
poems which make their appeal straightway. If we lay down the 
canon that poetry should at once make its appeal to the ear, and 
deepen that appeal and increase the volume of it more and more 
as time goes on, we must grant that Browning sometimes fails, 
for we cannot always catch his music at once, and often cannot 
be sure of his thought. Yet, when the music is caught, how fine 
it is; and when the thought is captured, how worthful ! 
1 Purg. iii. 10, 11. 
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There are and will always be babes among the readers of poetry, 
as well as adolescents and adults. It is to be feared that even 
the production of a ‘ Browning without Tears’ would not help 
them. The issue of such a book was, indeed, once jokingly planned 
by two members of the Browning Society, who began to render 
the story of Ivan Ivanovitch in words of one and two syllables! 

After all, 


So we are made, such difference in minds, 
Such difference, too, in eyes that see the minds! ? 


Must we not acknowledge the existence of a rudimentary sense 
of beauty, even though most of us would shrink from confessing 
its abode in their own mental constitution? This is quite apart 
from the debt of gratitude which many owe to the gods for not 
having made them poetical. As in music, many care for simple 
forms only, such as ballads and light dance-music, ‘ something 
with a tune in it,’ so in poetry and in plastic art often the merely 
commonplace is preferred. A strong preference for the lower 
forms of art is also frequently, if not generally, accompanied by 
a mighty impatience of the claims of the higher. The lovers of 
pictures of ‘ Sherry, Sir?’ type may think the lovers of Turner 
affected; the admirers of popular tunes hear only noise in 
Beethoven. Many people do not care for poetry, and some have 
the grace to say so. Others like easy narrative and common- 
place rime, unable to understand a great poet’s music : Something 
pretty, something restful, something—nice ! 

This they ask for, and Browning will not give it to them— 
unless, indeed, we say that the deepest and sweetest rest comes 
after work. Browning demands work, demands our vital energy 
to meet his, insists on our strength to bear the impact of his own. 

' What do ordinary readers of pretty verses know of Browning? 
They will say, ‘I know The Pied Piper,’ or, perhaps, ‘ How 
they brought the Good News from Ghent to Aix.’ Admirable 
as these poems are in their way, they are only to a small extent 
representative. Yet it may be noted that in both of these we 
find the quality of the making of the expression by its subject, 
in the easy, half-colloquial narrative of the former, and the move- 
ment of the latter, which is so indicative of the beat of a horse’s 
hoofs at full gallop. (I have known a fit of asthma brought on 
in a listener to the breathless course of the poem.) And here I 
may quote also one of the fine instances of the way in which the 
soul of the verse, its very form, has made its body, in that great 
passage of Sordello, which addresses Dante : 

. - . pacer of the shore 
Where glutted hell disgorgeth filthiest gloom, 





2 The Pope: Ring and Book. 
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Unbitten by its whirring sulphur-spume ; 
Or whence the grieved and obscure waters slope 
Into a darkness quieted by hope; 

Plucker of amaranths grown beneath God’s eye 
In gracious twilights where His chosen lie. 















It is no fancy that hears, in the lines describing hell, the 
horror itself of its—not outpouring but—disgorging, not gloom 
alone, but gloom the most sordid, with the whirl of the sulphur. 
spume by which Dante remains unbitten ; and in the next lines 
passing from that filthiest gloom, not into the great light of 
heaven, but into the darkness quieted by hope. A quiet darkness 
this, and more, a darkness that hope has made quiet, suggesting a 
contrast with that outer darkness more horrible than even the 
Egyptian darkness that could be felt, this being heard. Then into 
the gracious twilights * where God’s chosen lie and lie waiting. 
In twilights like these the amaranths ‘ grow beneath God’s eye.’ 

Browning’s obscurity comes sometimes from his excessive 
condensation of expression ; from his more than sparing use of 
connectives. It is also true that what to some of us is obscurity 
is simply so because the thought which it carries is unfamiliar to 
us. Many years ago, the late James Cotter Morison said: ‘ He 
constantly deals with subjects the most arduous, subtle, and 
intricate ever chosen by a poet, and in treating them he consults 
with his own genius, his own vision of the thought to be rendered.’ 

There is a great saying of Roden Noel’s, himself a treater in 
verse of non-familiar things : ‘ There are two kinds of obscurity; 
one is of the lightless void, another of the peopled deep.’ 

Surely Browning’s deep was a peopled one. 

In connexion with the subject of Browning’s obscurity, 
should we not give thanks to Professor Griffin and Mr. Minchin 
that in the latest biography of the poet we have nothing of the 
widely circulated story about an attempt to read Sordello, 
fathered on Douglas Jerrold and always denied by him; nor of 
the hoary joke, wrongly attributed to Tennyson, concerning the 
absence of intelligibility from every part of that poem except its 
first and last lines, and the absence of truth from these? 

Browning’s roughness sometimes comes, I think, from his 
dislike to let manner override matter, form to emasculate sub- 


stance. 

































Grand rough old Martin Luther 
Bloomed fables—flowers on furze, 
The better the uncouther— 

Do roses stick like burs? 











3 Probably the poet, in speaking of ‘gracious twilights,’ is alluding to the 
fair resting-place (bel soggiorno) to which Dante and Virgil come in the twilight, 
seeing there the souls who are seated on grass and flowers of wonderful hues.— 
Purg. vii. 
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But surely the ‘roughness’ is often the very medium 
he wants. I say this with all acknowledgment that at times 
the harshness seems unnecessary. But who, of nineteenth- 
century poets, can give a sweeter music, a richer setting, a 
grander cadence than he has done? 

Out of four songs in Paracelsus one specially illustrates the 
fondness of Browning for heavy consonantal endings, one of the 
‘roughnesses’ complained of. These are sometimes used with 
fine musical effect, as when in Caponsacchi’s last words we have 
the short, clipped sound of the first part of the line, and the rush 
of the latter four-syllabled word, with the full vowel-ending of the 


last : 
O great, just, good God! Miserable me! 


Of the second of these songs, Paracelsus says, ‘ the verse halts like 
the best of Luther’s psalms.’ It has ninety-six words, of which 
six only have a vowel-ending, and six are compound words, 
With this we may compare the lovely ‘Thus the Mayne 
glideth,’ which has something of the music of the Elizabethan 
lyric. 
What Lippo Lippi says of painting is true also of poetry, 
using the word in its widest sense : 
We’re made so that we love 

First when we see them painted, things we have passed 

Perhaps a hundred times nor cared to see; 

And so they are better painted—better to us, 

Which is the same thing. Art was given for that; 

God uses us to help each other so, 

Lending our minds out! 


May this not be even more deeply true of poetry than of 
painting, because, while painting makes its appeal through the 
eye alone, poetry makes its appeal not alone through the ear, but 
also to the eye through the ear, and to more than these? 


What’s poetry except a power that makes? 
And, speaking to one sense, inspires the rest, 
Pressing them all into its service. 


So says Browning’s Balaustion. The power of inducing 
visualisation has, like so many other good things, been 
the innocent cause of that which is undesirable. I am 
thinking of the efforts of reciters to dramatise verse narrative, 
and, alas, even lyrical, by needless gesture and the imita- 
tion of sound and appearance told of therein, which efforts are 
grotesque from being entirely out of place. Browning’s own 
reading of his poetry was, as far as I knew it, quietly impressive, 
and not at all dramatic. His voice was not musical, but his 
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intonation was careful and distinct. Here I digress to note how 
that voice of his quite changed as he spoke of his wife : then it 
dropped and grew softer. I remember how this impressed me ag 
he showed me her handwriting, fine and clear. In one book, J 
remember, ‘ Elizabeth Barrett’ had first been written; then 
* Browning’ had been added, and underneath were the words, 
‘and Robert Browning.’ ‘She always did that,’ he said; ‘she 


never would have anything to herself:’ In showing a little classic 


of hers he said: ‘ She liked little books; she was such a little 
thing herself.’ 

Great as is the debt of the audience to the poet, it is to be 
remembered that there is also a debt on the other side, for the 
poet must owe much to his audience—at first, it may be, but a 
small one, men and women who would not suffer their faith to 
be strangled, or even imprisoned in silence, through fear of being 
accused of endeavouring to propagate a new cult ; later on, a wider 
and a wider one. The lovers of a poet have always won fresh 
love for him, and larger and keener sympathy. They have 
delighted to show the unfolding of his thought ; they have gained 
for him that ears unaccustomed to such music as his should listen, 
and at least try to understand new melodies with new intervals, 
and harmonies which they do not know, but sounding as false to 
the unknowing as did those wonderful Eastern songs lately given 
by an Armenian singer. We must come forth to meet and to 
greet our poets. This has been done for one whom we account 
the greatest among English makers, and whom we number among 
the world-poets: and we may fairly ask whether Shakespeare 
would now be to us what he is, whether we should know him even 
as we do know him, if it had not been for the labours of students 
and scholars, poets and actors, and readers, men and women of 
all sorts and conditions of mind and state, from the seer to the 
patient toiler at what is symbolised by ‘the doctrine of the 
enclitic de.’ L 

Over and over again we read, and the more we read and 
ponder, depending rather on meditation than on explanation, the 
more we see; and the more we see, the more we love. We are 
such old friends, by right and by inheritance, Shakespeare and we : 
we greet him as one we are familiar with, and we love him as 
our dear comrade, and we revere him as our teacher. But there 
are others to whom we surely owe much, others who are high in 
their greatness, lavish in their givings, wide in their embrace of 
man and his heritage; and among their highest is Robert 
Browning. 

The lovers of Shakespeare may, some of them, have erred 
by reason of over-anxiety to ‘see two points in Hamlet’s soul, 
Unseized by the Germans yet’; they may have subtilised the 
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simple, and perhaps darkened . counsel by much commentary. 
Some of the lovers of Browning also may have striven too hard 
to ‘catch a wheel within a wheel, See more in a truth than 
the truth’s simple self,’ and—‘ Confuse themselves.’ Notwith- 
standing, they are lovers, and who shall despise their love, a love 
that, in some fashion or other, may have much availed? 

Browning held strongly the theory of the mission of the poet, 
though he would not have expressed it in the same fashion as did 
his wife. It is with him, distinctly, not that of amusing or even 
supplying a gracious atmosphere of rest. To him the poet-kings 
are not they ‘ who simply say the most heart-easing things.’ The 
function of a king is a larger thing than to give ease. The ‘one 
poet’ whom Browning describes in ‘How it Strikes a Con- 
temporary’ is one who, ‘Scenting the world, looking it full in 
face,’ takes ‘ cognisance of men and things’; he is one who sees 
and has to report what he sees, and to report them to—his Lord 
the King. 

Certainly [says Browning in his Preface to the (pseudo-) Shelley 
Letters], in the face of any conspicuous achievement of genius, philosophy, 
no less than sympathetic instinct, warrants our belief in a great moral pur- 
pose having mainly inspired even where it does not visibly look out of the 
same. Greatness in a work suggests an adequate instrumentality.* 

Sir Philip Sidney, himself a poet, has said that the office of 
poetry is to teach and delight. Has there ever been a better 
definition of the poet’s mission? Teaching does not involve 
didacticism, nor does delighting involve unwholesomeness. We 
do find in Browning what we cannot but find in our great poets, 
this teaching and delighting—the teaching by showing us how to 
see, in the moral and spiritual world as well as in the natural, and 
the delighting with a delight wide and deep and high. No one 
knew better than he that what is sometimes presented as 
‘realistic ’ is far indeed away from that reality which goes deeper 
than the plummet of the realistic writer has ever sounded. 

We rejoice in his faith in God, and in man the work of God; 
his whole-hearted delight in life, and the good things of life, with 
no forgetting or ignoring or neglecting of the things still better ; 
the declaration that even in the low and the mean and the base 
there is yet the spirit of life and truth; the glad acceptance as 
from God’s hand of whatever is fair and strong; and the willing- 
ness to face the darker side of things (‘ Trust God, see all, nor 
be afraid! ’) and know that it has a meaning and a meaning 
greater than we can apprehend. We learn, too, from the whole- 
hearted belief that all tends to victory and triumph, that all will 
one day be well. Even for Guido, that ‘main criminal,’ that 


“ This Preface has been reprinted as one of Mr. Tutin’s Hull Booklets, price 
twopence. 
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horror of meanness and cruelty and sophistry, even for him we 
are given the poet’s hope, in the old Pope’s grand utterance, after 
he has passed sentence of death : 

For the main criminal I have no hope 

Except in such a suddenness of fate. 

I stood at Naples once, a night so dark 

I could have. scarce conjectured there was earth 

Anywhere, sky or sea or world at all: 

But the night’s black was burst through by a blaze— 

Thunder struck blow on blow, earth groaned and bore, 

Through her whole length of mountain visible: 

There lay the city thick and plain with spires, 

And, like a ghost disshrouded, white the sea. 

So may the truth be flashed out by one blow, 

And Guido see, one instant, and be saved.5 


Because we assert that Browning’s teaching, direct or indirect, 
is, taken on the whole, of a lofty kind, and makes for righteous- 
ness, it is all the more necessary to acknowledge that now and 
then his vigorous onslaught on a vice, or what he holds as 4 
false convention blocking the way of virtue, is made with the 
choice of a situation more than merely non-moral. Thus, in The 
Statue and the Bust, he illustrates the indisputable fact that the 
non-committing of sin through mere slothfulness does not count 
as goodness by making the ‘ should have been ’ the seizing by the 
Duke and the Riccardi bride of the opportunity to break the 
marriage vow. This may sound harsh, but it is indisputably true. 
Have we not here the spirit of Luther’s Pecca fortiter? A strong 
sinning would, it seems here, have been better than a weak 
abstinence from it. It is true that the man who commits what 
is called ‘a splendid sin’ may, indeed, have that in him which 
commands an admiration withheld from one kept outwardly 
virtuous by a sheer lack of vitality, or one for whom indolence is 
the only barrier against crime : it is true that a man full-bloodedly 
erring may stand higher far than he who is anemically or sloth- 
fully keeping straight outwardly, and the crime unaccomplished 
through sloth may be even deeper than one committed with all 
the prestige of high daring and courage. Yet, granting all this, 
it were heartily to be wished that here ‘a crime’ had not been 
used ‘to serve for a test,’ and that the situation had not been 
such that the sin imputed ‘to each frustrate ghost,’ the sin of 
‘the unlit lamp and the ungirt loin,’ was the leaving undone 
through sloth that of which the poet says ‘ the end was a vice.’ 

Mrs. Orr calls the poem ‘a warning against infirmity of pur- 
pose,’ and the phrase at once throws us back upon the great scene 
in Macbeth where the hesitant in crime is driven on by the lash 
of ‘ Infirm of purpose, give me the daggers.’ 


5 Actually, Guido died penitent, with the Holy Name on his lips. 
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When all is done, let us remember the lesson in the closing 
lines : 
You of the virtue (we issue join) how strive you? De te fabula! 


Again, his hatred of merely conventional ‘ good behaviour,’ 
his deep insight into the need that may arise for the throwing 
away of hindering circumstances in order to attain true develop- 
ment, has led Browning apparently to favour the theory that the 
needs of the individual have a call so supreme that it must be 
hearkened to and obeyed, irrespectively of all that would seem to 
forbid that hearkening to and that obedience. This is notably 
to be found in The Flight of the Duchess, that story so charmingly 
told, wherein the unpleasant husband is left in the midst of his 
unpleasant surroundings, and the wife goes off to the freedom of 
gypsydom. Is it not a pity, and more than a pity, that a poet, 
and so great a poet, should lightly touch that commandment on 
which all family and social life is founded? This utterance may, 
doubtless, seem to some of the readers of the poem in question 
to be an attempt to break a butterfly. Nevertheless, with all 
feeling for the delicate beauty and charm of The Flight of the 
Duchess, I cannot but wish that the lady had been unfettered by 
the bond she was so lightly to cast aside. 

But as a rule Browning lays stress not on the breaking of any 
part of law for the sake of attempting to fulfil another part, but on 
rising to the truest obedience to law through impulse and passion ; 
through the nobility of that impulse and the glory of that 
passion. His heart is with ‘the chivalry of God, the soldier- 
saints who, row on row, burn upward, each to his point of 
bliss,’ burn upward through the probation-world to the high 
glory beyond it. 

Poet of action Browning certainly is. With him one moment’s 
action may fulfil a whole life’s meaning. I have in a former 
article * called him poet of assertion, and this assertion includes and 
largely includes action. But in action motive is, I think, always 
involved ; more than involved, for it seems an inseparable part 
of it. It is ‘ the seed of act’ that is the important thing : hence 
David in Saul can think lightly of his impuissance to save his 
king and friend, because he knows that the will to save him is 
his, and that ‘ "Tis not what man dees that exalts him, but what 
man would do.’ ‘ What I aspire to be and was not, comforts 
me.’ Action he loves and proclaims ; action, however mixed with 
fault, so that its seed be true. So it is that next to Pompilia of the 
soul perfect in whiteness, the rose he gathers for the breast of 
God, the Pope sets Caponsacchi, in whom he finds much that is 


* Nineteenth Century and After, December 1910, 
Vou. LXX—No. 416 3c 
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blameworthy, yet in whom he recognises that living splendour of 
purpose and deed which makes the hero. 

With action the thought of progress is inevitably bound up. 
The terrible thing is to be content with any degree of attainment, 
and to rest without endeavouring after further progress, to live a 
‘ghastly smooth life, dead at heart, Tame in earth’s paddock ag 
her prize.’ 

Browning’s teaching does not invariably run on simple lines, 
It is not always the choice between right and wrong, though that 
we do get, but the choice between good and better, between better 
and best. Sometimes, even, we have the sacrifice of good for 
what seems hardly to be a gain upon that good. In A Gram. 
marian’s Funeral we have the assertion of our right to limit our 
field of vision and our grasp of life : but this is simply in view of 
the shortness of the Now, which fades into nothingness besides 
that Forever which is the property of man. And the poem sets a 
seal of hallowing on the giving of a lifetime to the close study of 
what uncomprehending minds might take at first sight to be trifles, 
or even fads, and later on despise as entirely unworthy of a life’s 
devotion. 

Absolute belief—or, I suppose, I should rather say a system of 
absolute belief—this poet could not understand. He thought that 
doubt must be lurking somewhere ; just as a child, obsessed by the 
thought of the bogey-man, might think he saw him in broad day- 
light. This non-understanding of perfect systematic belief 
accounts in part for his Blougram. Yet belief was to Browning @ 
greater thing than doubt. ‘ What’s midnight doubt before the 
dayspring’s faith?’ 

If such a saying as this seem inconsistent with the oft-repeated 
assertion and implication that doubt is an absoiute necessity, 
shall we not remember that a poet’s eyes see different sides at 
different times, even seeing these in a different way? After all, 
there are inconsistencies we have to be thankful for. 

I suppose a passion for doubt goes with a passion for indi- 
vidualism : and Browning was strongly individual and ‘ intellec- 
tually self-centred.’ Each one, he thought, must work out, not 
merely his scheme of life, but his scheme of belief for himself, 
and in working out his scheme of belief he must take doubt as 
the principal factor. So, at least, I understand his teaching. 
Not to doubt is to belong to the low kinds that exist without it, 
so he thinks. Is it not possible that he, to some extent at least, 
confuses the element of doubt with the element of difficulty, and 
fails to see that, while the acknowledgment of difficulty may exist 
to the end, the doctrine of the necessity of doubt at once sweeps 
away the foundation of a Church, and makes each man impossible 
as a member of a spiritual society? But I think the conception of 
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mind. 
There is a great and fine side to the passion for struggle, the 
lust of conquest. And yet there may be, truly, a sorrowful amount 


of waste for the one who insists on attempting to conquer 
what is already his by inheritance, instead of claiming it as his 
right and due; and he who spends power and will in striving to 
acquire for himself, rather than in striving to increase for the 
general good, needlessly limits his possession, that possession 
which it has cost so much to gain. 

It is well for a man that he give to his rightful heritage of 
knowledge and wisdom that high spiritual usury which makes of 
the one talent ten, and merits the rulership of the city tenfold 

t. 
eT should like to add here a few words to what I said in my 
former article’ as to Browning’s attitude toward the Catholic 
Church. I cannot help thinking that here he was influenced by his 
vivid realisation of the ugly side of the Renaissance in Italy. We 
remember the passage in Modern Painters* in which Ruskin 
points out how Browning had seized the Renaissance spirit. 
But was he not obsessed by that side of it which clashed 
so painfully with his ethical and even with his human thought? 
His keen imagination saw the horror which he set forth in The 
Bishop orders his tomb at St. Praxed’s, and the yet deeper horror, 
because of its absolutely inhuman and therefore monstrous aspect, 
which he crystallised in My Last Duchess. Under a kind of ob- 
session of hatred and disgust, he may, I think, to some extent have 
confounded the religion of Italy with the worse than licence of 
a namelessly painful phase through which so many—but not all, 
not nearly all—were to pass. It is hard indeed for us to realise 
how men felt to whom there came the sudden and overpowering 
revelation of the splendid humanistic possessions which had been 
banned and shut away for so long; harder for some of us than 
for others to realise how the passion of sheer natural delight leaped 
upon men and seized them, furiously fain to make of Christians 
the bastards of paganism. 

In that former paper I expressed also an opinion that Browning 
was not a mystic. No one could deny him a place, and a high 
place, among the seers. It seems to me that there is a frequently 
made confusion between the seer and the mystic. To attempt a 
definition is a perilous thing, especially where the difference is one 
rather to be felt. than defined : still, there are one or two sugges- 
tions that may be offered. Are not the eyes of a seer those of one 
possessing a fulness of spiritual sight which to those who are 


' Nineteenth Century and After, December 1910. 
“iv. 377-9. 
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myopic naturally, or through having habitually limited the scope 
of their vision to a very short distance, is difficult to conceive, or 
perhaps even to credit? Is it not like in quality, though not in 
degree, to the difference between the sight of a seaman and that 
of a bookman ? 

Mysticism would seem to go above and below and beyond this 
and see, not only the things themselves, but their meaning and 
connection and place : the thousand-fold, myriad-fold meaning, not 
only, as Emerson says, of every sensuous fact, but also of every 
spiritual fact; the unbreakable connection of one thing with 
another thing and with all other things (this is yet more than to 
be ‘ one who sees the infinite in things ’) ; also the proportion that 
all bear to one another, and to the great unconceivable whole, and 
their place, their situation, as parts of that whole. Of such illu- 
mination as this there must be degrees, as there are degrees of 
seership. The mysticism of the Saints is the highest of all, mean- 
ing the being caught out of self and into the seeing of God. This 
St. Paul tells of in the passage’ describing his having been 
caught up, whether in the body or out of the body he cannot 
tell—caught up into Paradise and hearing secret, unspeakable 
(R.V.) words (arcana verba) not lawful for a man to utter, but 
which yet he could have uttered if he might. Browning was 
surely a seer; and I think that in the great Epilogue to Saul he 
almost, if not quite, passes the line of division between the seer 
and the mystic. Compare the revelation there of the passion of 
the universe with the revelation of the function of man, in 
Paracelsus, saturated as it is with the pathetic fallacy, rained 
down in words of extreme beauty, and see if the two come from 
the same source in the poet’s mind. 

In the earlier poem 


Man .. . imprints for ever 
His presence on all lifeless things: the winds 
Are henceforth voices, wailing or a shout, 
A querulous mutter or a quick gay laugh, .. . 
The herded pines commune and have deep thoughts: 
. . . the peerless cup afloat 
Of the lake-lily is an urn, some nymph 
Swims bearing high above her head: no bird 
Whistles unseen, but through the gaps above 
That let light in upon the gloomy woods, 
A shape peers from the breezy forest top, 
Arch with small puckered mouth and mocking eye. 
The morn has enterprise, deep quiet droops 
With evening, triumph takes the sunset hour, 
Voluptuous transport rises with the corn 
Beneath a warm moon like a happy face. 


°2 Cor, xii. 
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In the later Saul the revelation of God Incarnate penetrates all 
creation, and what is vocal to David’s ear is vocal as a part of 
God’s scheme, not as a reflex of the feeling and aspiration of 
man. The earlier is subjective, the later a glorious objectivity. 

The seer may see that love is the greatest of all, as the inclusion 
of all : but it is the mystic who knows its ‘ intolerable beatitude.’ 

Browning has that ‘ manly relish of life’ which Lamb ascribed 
to Fielding. 

How good is man’s life, the mere living ; how fit to employ 
All the heart and the soul and the senses for ever in joy. 


He sees ‘ the value and significance of flesh ’ ; he knows that flesh 
may help soul, though his utterance that the help of flesh to soul 
is no less than the help of soul to flesh, when compared with other 
sayings of the poet, is seen to be only a sort of hyperbole. In Saul 
we have the joy of physical life, not marring or lessening the joy 
of the spirit, but blending with it, and with it making an exquisite 
whole. 

How good is man’s life, the mere living ; how fit to employ 

All the heart and the soul and the senses for ever in joy. 
But Browning knew that the victory of the spirit in the conditions 
of time has had to be gained, and will over and over again have 
to be gained, at the expense of the flesh. To dwell in sense and 
the things of sense, ‘ the world,’ is with him its own punishment, 
shutting out of the heaven of spirit, as he memorably puts it in the 
passage from Easter Day already quoted. The Supreme Judge is 
made by the poet to pass sentence on the man, to whom he says : 


Thy choice was earth ; thou didst attest 
’T was fitter spirit should subserve 
The flesh, than flesh refine to nerve 
Beneath the spirit’s play. 


The perfect being is perfect all round, body and soul ; and this 
is the high ‘ grace of the Resurrection.’ 

Browning himself gave the impression of perfect healthiness. 
He once told me that he could not remember to have ever passed 
a day in bed, except asa child when he had measles. As we know, 
he had in some ways a certain delicacy, but a delicate person may 
be a perfectly healthy one, and a large vitality such as Browning’s 
can stand the drawing on it of attacks like those he sometimes 
suffered from. He had inherited a fine constitution from his 
father, of whom M. Milsand said, ‘Il n’a jamais été vieux.’ 
His movements were brisk, and his whole appearance was that of 
@ man who did well in body and mind. He was, like Tennyson, 
short-sighted, though“not nearly to the same extent, and, also 
like him, never wore glasses. 
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An outdoor life is surely conducive to healthiness of thought 
as well as to healthiness of body, and that Browning loved outdoor 
life is well known. As an instance, we may recall the gallop on 
his horse, ‘ York,’ to which we owe How they brought the Good 
News from Ghent to Aiz. 

His love of animals is also familiar to us. We remember his 
child-request to have a toad caught for him, and we remember 
his late-in-life account of the ‘ most engaging of little vixens,’ the 
captive baby fox that dug herself a hole and pounced thereout upon 
a turkey. We think, too, of his whistling for the lizards to come 
to him : all these instances bearing out what we find in his poetry. 
There is a beautiful touch in the description of the forest creatures 
flying from Paracelsus when the passion for unloving knowledge 
has gripped him, which goes with 
God made all the creatures, and gave them our loye and our fear, 

To give sign we and they are His children, one family here. 


He loved flowers, and all the beauty and prettiness of things great 
and small brought forth by ‘the brown old earth.’ I remember 
his real enjoyment of some ‘ fairy cups,’ the dainty scarlet fungus 
Peziza coccinea, which were on my table. He asked if I knew 
any other folk-name for them, and gave me another, far less 
pretty and euphonious than the one I had used. He then made 
some impromptu comic rimes, prefaced by ‘How would this 
sound ?’ 

It is curious that he does not seem to have cared much for 
children. I have sometimes wondered whether Shakespeare did, 
absolutely as he understood the passion of parenthood ; for nearly 
all the children in his plays are keen-witted, sharp-tongued little 
folk, hardly showing the most beautiful side of childhood. The 
notable exception is Arthur in King John. 

Browning’s treatment of the theme of failure gives much food 
for thought. The cause of failure may be external or in oneself, 
or partaking of both. A merely external failure is, as we so well 
know, often equivalent to the ‘highest ‘success. So with The 
Patriot, led with bound hands and bleeding brow to the foot of the 
scaffold. A year ago on this very day, this day of his ignominy 
and shame, myrtle and roses had been ‘strewn in his path, and there 
had been the pealing of the bells, and there had been nothing that 
heart or hand could have refused him. But now, in his 
humiliation, pelted and hissed, ‘now, ‘in this hour of what looks 
like a supreme failure, he is quiet and blest, in the keeping of God. 
‘I am saferso.’ And this failure'too is for Caponsacchi. ill he 
has done seems of no avail : ‘he has not saved Pompilia from the 
murderous ‘notched edge of Guido’s knife. But'he has saved her 
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from the loss of faith in man, which to many is often the way to 
loss of faith in God, being the ignoring or the breaking of the 
communion of saints: and his own soul has risen to a height it 
never knew before, and in this seeming failure he stands in a 
triumph of which for the time he is ignorant or uncomprehending. 
For, as we know, it is the struggle that is worthful, whatever the 
attainment may be ; it is the attempt that counts, however imper- 
fect be the execution ; for the glory is in the strenuous will of man, 
baffled though he may be in his deed. Well for those to whom 
it is a cardinal article of belief that with God there is no waste ; 
that all right effort, all holy aim, is being spent for Him, used ‘for 
Him, and never wasted, although for the time being it may seem 
to have been spent in vain. This we find in the teaching of 
Browning. 

In Paracelsus, too, we have the story of intense aspiration, 
and of error and failure, and the bitter realisation of failure, and 
the coming so close to great despair ; but we have the light shining 
in on the soul at the last, and we know that Paracelsus sees. 

What has our poet to say of the cause of failure in oneself ; of 
the will that might have willed aright, and would not; of the arm 

.that was meant to be used in its strength, and was suffered to fall 
slack ? 

The deliberate choice of a lower life is that which bears 
in itself the punishment of the gradual logs of ability to rise 


beyond it. 
Thou art shut 
Out of ‘the heaven of spirit ; glut 
Thy sense upon the world; ’t is thine 
For ever—take it. 


There is the failure that comes from the hugging of some one sin, 
at first, perhaps, thought of in the guise of # fancy or a whim, 


‘ and later as a weakness; but growing from venial to deadly, a 


mortal cancer of the spiritual being. So,.in Gold Hair: a Story of 
Pornic, the maiden whom all had thought of as a very saint, dies 
a victim to the deadly sin of avarice. ‘ Leave me my poor gold 
hair,’ she has cried, in what seemed a mere moment of pardonable 
girlish vanity, and it has been left. 
. . curled around her brow, like a crown, 
And ‘coiled ‘beside her cheek, like a cap, 
And calmed about ‘her neck—ay, down 
To her breast, pressed flat, without a gap 
I’ the gold, it reached her gown. 
And the face, ‘like a silver wedge Mid the yellow wealth,’ lay 
there, ‘and the crucifix was planted on ‘the girl’s breast ‘ ’twixt 
edge and edge’ of all that gold. Many and many a year 
after, the secret was horribly revealed, when the girl’s skull 
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was found wedged among a heap of gold coins, which had 
been hidden by the ‘wonder of flix and floss.’ And the 
poet, who sees reasons and reasons, as he says, to suppose 
that the Christian faith is true, gives as the first of them : 


’T is the faith that launched point-blank her dart 
At the head of a lie—taught original sin, 
The corruption of man’s heart. 


Perhaps the most painful case of failure recorded by Browning, 
and this because it has come through the transgression of 
elemental law, ‘ the straight outflow of law,’ ‘ the fount fresh from 
God’s footstool,’ is that of Louscha, the mother who suffers the 
wolves to tear her children from her, and can come home to tell 
her story, and finish by speaking of the good that tears do, and 
of the sweetness of life. 

Thamuris fails through pride. How grandly he marches that 
morning which has the mastery over all the pomps of nature, 
whereof : 

Each, with a glory and a rapture twined 
About it, joined the rush of air and light 
And force: the world was of one joyous mind. 


Thamuris, marching, let no fancy slip 
Born of the fiery transport; lyre and song 
Were his. to smite with hand and launch from lip— 


Peerless recorder, since the list grew long 
Of poets (saith Homeros) free to stand 
Pedestalled ’mid the Muses’ temple-throng, 


A statued service, laurelled, lyre in hand, 
(Ay, for we see them)—Thamuris of Thrace 
Predominating foremost of the band. 


Therefore the mora-ray that enriched his face, 
If it gave lambent chill, took flame again 
From flush of pride; he saw, he knew the place. 


He is sure of victory, and—waits. 
Which wins—Earth’s poet or the Heavenly Muse. . 


And Browning’s Aristophanes himself, who has sung of 
Thamuris marching, fails as one who has frittered spiritual 
strength instead of bringing it to bear on one great purpose. 

In Martin Relph also there is the great failure, here the failure 
that came of the one instant ungrasped, the one opportunity let 
go. These are great tragedies, and much to be pondered on. 

We know that Browning’s education (using the word in its 
narrower sense) was almost, if not entirely, on the literary 
and artistic side. Mrs. Orr draws attention to the- deficiency 
of his training in logic and mathematics, and believes that had 
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he studied the subjects ‘ which train, even coerce, the thinking 
powers,’ he might not, as a poet, have fallen into ‘ the involutions 
and overlapping of thought and phrase so often occurring in his 
work.’ But surely a perfectly clear form of expression is quite 

ible to a non-mathematician, and to one who has made no 
formal study of logic, and the result of the studies which Mrs. 
Orr laments the absence of would possibly have only been seen 
in the increase of the argumentative mass of verse, so large a part 
of which the lovers of the poet feel might well be spared. 

It is idle to speculate on the might-have-been, and yet it is not 
easy to suppress one’s wonder as to what effect ordinary public 
school life and ‘varsity training might have had on Robert 
Browning. At first sight there seems something almost abnormal 
in his hatred of that school life which most healthy boys get to love, 
and, as a matter of course, take a pride in. He had also, in his 
youth, a dislike of university teaching ; he left London University 
in his second term. We may, however, remember that he had 
no experience of the life of a great public school, and that in 
London he had no opportunity of taking part in that social life 
which highly cultivated scholars have spoken of as the most 
valuable part of their university career. If Oxford or Cambridge 
had done nothing else for him, one of them would have saved him 
from the undertaking and accomplishing of the extraordinary bit 


of preparation for literary work in the reading of Johnson’s 
Dictionary right through. (Mrs. Orr says he ‘ digested’ it!) I 
found in this labour of his a possible explanation of Browning’s 
odd idea that ‘dare’ and ‘ need,’ when used in the third person 
(not =challenges or lacks) are vulgarisms. Johnson gives ‘ needs’ 
only, for the third person. Such a usage sounds odd in : 


And, for my own sake, why needs struggle be? ** 


Yet Browning had no objection to splitting his infinitive ! 

Where the narrowness of his education is chiefly seen is, as it 
seems to some of us, in his want of sympathy with the great 
scientific movements synchronous with the later part of his life. 
As Walt Whitman well says, ‘ Exact science and its practical 
movements are no check on the greatest poet, but always his 
encouragement.’"* Surely Tennyson’s poetry was ennobled and 
greatened by this ennobling and greatening sympathy. Those who 
have spoken of Browning as ‘ out of date’ may have had this in 
mind which I have spoken of as narrowness in his education, 
though probably the want of sympathy with that which opens 
up new worlds of wonder and delight and reverence and love 
may have been from the cast of his mind, or even from the 

** Ring and Book: Guido. 
™ Leaves of Grass: Preface. 
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clinging to the old and absurd fancy that science and religion are 
warring powers. Otherwise to talk of one of the greatest poets 
as being ‘ out of date’ were an absurdity, for a great poet at his 
greatest has nothing to do with time. I say at his greatest, 
because when he then deals with truths, emotions, problems, they 
are those that are universal, not the phasal difficulties and the 
one-sided developments that are perpetually coming up. 

If, with every allowance for the personality of his poems as well 
as for the personality in them, it be held that he claims indulgence, 
let it be granted him freely, but by no means as to one whose 
wing may now and then flag after great and noble flight ; for there 
is in him no flagging of purpose and power, but, as I believe, a 
deliberate choice of another level. True, he may sometimes 
afflict our ears with the thud of trampling consonants ; present us 
with prose for philosophic poetry; set cleverness in the wrong 
place ; more than once or twice be guilty of sins against good 
taste ; perhaps, even, now and then miss the centre he is essaying 
to find. But, with all these things allowed, he has assuredly 
made the greatest poetic offering set in the nineteenth century 
before God and man. Let us study him with the loving study of 
those who aim rather to be finders than to be hailed as discoverers. 
Let us go often in his company, for it is delitable truly, and listen 
to his music with open ears, and therefor be thankful. 


Emity HIckey. 





THE REVIVAL OF BOXING 


Durine the last few years boxing has regained much of its lost 
popularity in England, and there is really no reason why we should 
join certain Puritanical moralists in deploring the fact. In its 
modern form pugilism is the finest of all personal pastimes; 
regarded as an exercise, it clears the eye and cleanses the physique 
at a minimum expenditure of time and money; and as a moral 
discipline it has very few rivals, seeing that no man can excel 
in the ring who loses his temper or even his temperament in 
adversity. Now and again some Nonconformist divine takes up 
his parable against the sport, denouncing its renascence as a proof 
that we are reverting to methods of barbarism. Thus the 
Rev. F. B. Meyer, while omitting to rebuke the hooligans of his 
political party for their thousand brutalities during the Railway 
Strike, thought ‘there ought to be enough Christianity in this 
country ’ to prevent the contest between Johnson and Wells for 
the World’s Heavy-weight Championship (which was arranged for 
the 2nd inst.) from being held in London. He was afraid it would 
infect every boys’ school in the land with a craze for boxing. 
But why not? If the art of self-defence were as keenly cultivated 
in the national schools as it is in certain public schools, the number 
of hooligans who prefer kicking and belt-slinging and _bottle- 
throwing to the use of their fists would rapidly decrease, for, as 
the East End curates, muscular Christians for the most part, 
very we!l know, the lad who learns how to box invariably becomes 
a law-abiding person and, if he must fight, will always fight like a 
gentleman. Another specific example of these absurd attacks on 
a sport which has long since been purged from unnecessary 
brutality, and is not more dangerous than Rugby football or play- 
ing fast bowling on a sportive wicket, is the assertion that a desire 
‘to deface God’s image as shown forth in one another’ is the 
raison d’étre of boxing. Such a charge could only have been made 
by one who had never seen a contest under modern rules. Even 
the boxer who is severely punished in a long-distance glove-fight 
is never battered out of recognition (as sometimes happened when 
the naked fists were used), and since he is in hard condition his 
bruises invariably disappear in a day or two. Those who refrain 
771 
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from taking exercise regularly, or live too luxuriously, thus accu- 
mulating Sitzfleisch and losing that austerity of outline which is 
part and parcel of the modern conception of beauty (a plump 
Venus is almost unthinkable nowadays), certainly deface the 
human form divine to a much greater extent than any hard-hitting 
pugilist. After all, these are but isolated and ineffectual voices, 
which cannot prevail as long as we admit that physical courage 
is a noble thing and necessary to the salvation of the most civilised 
nations. Until the advance of science and the coolness of the 
earth reduce us to the condition of the Martians invented by 
Mr. H. G. Wells, mere crawling brains inhabiting vast and 
weirdly adroit machines, no combination of intellectual power 
with moral courage will be altogether sufficient for all critical 
emergencies. 

In America, where the Puritanical method of making war 
against the symbol rather than against the idea symbolised is more 
prevalent than in this country, a so-called ‘crusade’ against 
boxing has been successful to a certain extent. In many of the 
cities and large towns exhibitions of boxing are illegal under the 
municipal by-laws, and several of the States have legislated against 
such spectacles. But the observer who looks below the surface is 
not convinced that the standard of public morality has been raised 
as a result of calling in the assistance of the law-maker. The 
American public is more eager than ever to see boxers at their 
fell work ; they will go anywhere and pay anything to see their 
self-advertised gladiators, and for that purpose cheerfully enrol 
themselves in the ranks of the law-breakers. It is the old story; 
laws that are made in advance of public opinion add only to the 
sum.of a nation’s lawlessness, the most ruinous form of national 
hypocrisy. Moreover, by depriving a popular sport of the coun- 
tenance of many respectable persons and of many more who 
wish to be thought respectable, the American reformers have done 
much to brutalise it and demoralise its followers. In America 
boxing was never part of a gentleman’s education as in the 
England of Byron’s day ; the American of good family settled his 
disputes with the help of a bowie-knife or its successor, ‘the six- 
shooter—never with the weapons provided by nature. Fighting 
with the naked fists for prize-money was introduced by the Irish- 
American element in the immigration of the ‘thirties and ’forties, 
and to this day the transplanted Celts—saloon keepers and ward- 
politicians and bookmakers and shell-game men and what-not— 
are the Transatlantic pugilist’s chief patrons. When the Queens- 
berry code finally superseded the old inclusive ‘ London rules,’ 
the American sportsman properly so called took an interest in the 
game for a time, and something was done to lift it above the 
plane of the all-in scrummages of Donnybrook Fair. But the 
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attempt to civilise American boxing was a failure chiefly, no doubt, 
because those who were anxious to reform their fellow-citizens 
did not see that good results might be achieved by reforming a 
sport of ever-increasing popularity. Later on they tried this plan, 
but,not understanding the nature of the problem to be solved, 
made a sad mess of it. Thus they succeeded in persuading a 
number of municipalities to forbid the naming of the winner 
on points in a public contest, the idea being to diminish the 
severity of the struggle for victory. But, as might have been fore- 
seen, the opposite result was actually achieved; for the boxer 
engaged in a ‘ no decision’ contest could only add a big ‘W’ to 
his record (thus increasing his value as a popular entertainer) by a 
knock-out or by so damaging the other man that he could not go 
on fighting. In England, the professional glove-fighter who has 
the upper hand knows he can win on points and always spares 
a beaten antagonist. In America, thanks to the interference of 
the well-meaning moralist, such a measure of pugilistic chivalry 
is so unprofitable that no boxer who wishes to rise in his profession 
can afford it. It is true, no doubt, that the ‘ no decision’ contest 
has helped to increase the effectiveness of the American style. 
Since it is nine points in such a game to show oneself the winner, 
the American boxer is always ready—readier far than the average 
English practitioner—to see and seize the opportunity for a decisive 
stroke. But this improvement in technique was not the object 
the moralist had in mind when he interfered with a game which 
he did not understand. The humorous common-sense of English- 
men should prevent the perpetration of such idiotic ‘ reforms’ 
on this side of the Atlantic. Our object should be not to suppress 
public boxing contests, attendance at which is part of the amateur’s 
education, but to keep the professional game in this country free 
from the foul and brutal methods of the Transatlantic practitioner. 

Not only should these methods be vigorously tabooed, but the 
presence of the American expert himself—unless he happens to 
be a clean and sportsmanlike boxer of the McFarland type— 
should be vigorously discouraged. Seeing that he seldom has 
more than a drop or two, if so much, of English blood in his veins, 
it is not surprising that the said expert lacks his English rival’s 
innate sense of fair play. He was not born to sportsmanship, 
neither has it been thrust on him by contact with his social 
superiors; nor is he likely to achieve it until the lower-class 
American learns that it is better to lose honestly than to win by 
foul tactics. It is interesting to ‘trace the historical steps by which 
the cosmopolitan rough has attained his present position in the 
American ring, where, unfortunately, the successful fighter makes 
a vast deal more money than an English champion. (There must 
be at least fifty American boxers who earn 10001. a year and 
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upwards.) Time was when pugilism was accounted one of the 
Englishman’s natural prerogatives; even Irishmen and Scotch. 
men were thought to be racially incapable of acquiring more than 
the rudiments of the art. The first successful appearance of a 
Jew in the old Prize-Ring was supposed at the time to be a kind 
of left-handed miracle ; with unconscious humour a ring-side critic 
attributed his surprising victory to the bewilderment of an 
opponent unable to make anything of a fellow who ‘ did not fight 
like a Christian in the judgment of many gentlemen who paid 
in their guineas to see him beat.’ In after years Mendoza and 
many others of his cosmopolitan race became famous as pugilists; 
though the suspicion that they were lacking in ‘ bottom spirit’ 
(the old-fashioned phrase for nervous stamina) long survived, and 
is not yet quite extinct, the members of ‘the Fancy’ were com- 
pelled to admit that the Jew could learn how to use his fists, and 
for that reason to accept him as a species of honorary Englishman. 
Later on the perfervidum ingenium Scotorum (the Scoti of the 
familiar tag were, of course, Irishmen) asserted itself in the ring 
in the persons of a succession of hurricane fighters with little or 
no skill, but a white-hot zeal which, as Heenan’s achievements 
proved, no amount of punishment could extinguish. 

It was the Irish immigrant, as I have pointed out, who took 
our fine old national pastime to the United States. The sport 
suffered in the process of transition; the Celtic missionaries of 
boxing were unscientific in their methods, and little more than 
pavement artists at the best—at all events until the advent of the 
famous John L. Sullivan, who had his eccentricities, but was 
unquestionably brief and businesslike in his method of disposing 
of a weaker opponent. His special gifts included a malevolent 
glare, the power of hypnotising referees into allowing him to stand 
- over a fallen opponent and smash him as he rose, as much speed 
as any heavy-weight ever possessed, and a very solid and accurate 
punch to the point of the chin. He had his faults as a boxer, 
but never indulged in butting, elbow-thrusting, groin-hitting, and 
ju-jitsu tricks in the clinches, after the fashion of the latest brood 
of his successors. As long as he stood majestic and magniloquent 
in the limelight of victory it was generally believed that nobody 
could hope to succeed in the American ring who did not possess 
a Celtic surname. Those who had not received this priceless 
boon from ‘their parents had to choose between accepting an Irish 
nom-de-guerre or being sedulously ignored by the managers of 
boxing entertainments. 

Then, in the early ’nineties the negro came to his own. Even 
in England, in the days of the old Prize-Ring, coloured fighters 
had distinguished themselves (Molyneux, a true artist, was the 
best of these pioneers), but it was not until the arrival of Peter 
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Jackson, George Dixon, Joe Gans, and other negro boxers of 
genius that the white professionals of the United States realised 
the existence of a ‘ Black Peril,’ and attempted to evade it by 
drawing the colour-line in championship contests. Peter Jackson 
was the dominant figure at the beginning of this era of negro 
supremacy which has not yet passed by. No swifter, or more 
graceful, or more effective heavy-weight ever entered the four- 
square arena in our day. I have never seen his equal among the 
‘big fellows ’ as a judge of distance, and his panther-like glide into 
position or just out of danger was the very poetry of motion. Gans, 
a light-weight who never minded giving away a stone or two 
in a contest for stakes, was not inferior to Jackson in point of 
effortless artistry. But Jackson was not only a great boxer, but 
also a great-hearted sportsman ; you could not talk to him for five 
minutes without feeling that he was a nephew of Uncle Remus, 
so to speak, and utterly incapable of taking a mean advantage 
in the ring or even speaking ungenerously of a rival. I met him at 
the Grasmere Sports, a centre of English sportsmanship, where 
one sees nature and man and beast all at their best, and the stout 
North Country wrestlers; Steadman and Lowden and the rest, were 
all of opinion that the negro champion was a ‘complete chap’ 
with no trick about him, except, of course, the Ethiopian weak- 
ness for many-jointed words. Both Jackson and Gans, who was 
also a modest and amiable person, died prematurely of consump- 
tion, but they were succeeded by other formidable negro boxers. 
Indeed, at the present moment four coloured heavy-weights— 
Johnson, Macvea, Jeannette, and Sam Langford—are in a class 
by themselves, and manifestly superior both in skill and in 
physique to the best of the so-called ‘ white hopes’ who wish 
to avenge the defeat of Jeffries. By the way, the ‘blue’ savage 
introduced as Cashel Byron’s opponent in Mr, Bernard Shaw’s 
famous story is quite unknown in the modern ring. All the 
successful coloured boxers, without exception, have white man’s 
blood in their veins. Johnson, for example, is a mulatto or 
thereabouts, and Jeannette is a quadroon at least, perhaps an 
octoroon. And there can be no denying that these copper- 
coloured boxers have a higher standard of sportsmanship than the 
white expert, whatever his racial origin, who is manufactured in 
the United States. : 

More recently, the American citizen of European ancestry has 
made his name in the ring. Among German-American boxers, 
for example, the most prominent to-day are Attell, Adolf 
Wolgast, Harry Lewis, and Papke, all of whom claim the world’s 
championship in their respective classes with more or less show 
of reason. To give a racial definition of the Transatlantic boxing 
champion would as often as not involve the invention of a formula 
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as complex as any of those used in organic chemistry. Burns, 
who certainly mixed brains with his boxing, is a case in point, 
His real name is Noah Brusso; his father was a Corsican, hig 
mother a German Pole, and there are traces in his composition 
of the Ethiopian blood which to some extent has tarred all ‘the 
island races of the Mediterranean. America, the melting-pot of 
old-world peoples, is prolific in the production of these complex 
types. As yet the Oriental pur sang, who has shown himself such 
a skilful wrestler, and is also good at the more humane games, has 
not thrown his turban into the roped arena. But he may arrive 
at any moment. 

Meanwhile, almost every European country is producing 
capable pugilists. France, for example, possesses in Moreau and 
Carpentier two boxers who are absolutely first-rate; indeed, 
the latter, who is still in his ’teens, should train on into a world’s 
champion, provided, of course, he is not overworked by the greedy 
persons who are running him as a species of infant phenomenon. 
For the last two years Paris has been the centre of a boxing craze, 
and when the gigantic and grotesque Sam Macvea (next to 
Johnson the best of the coloured heavy-weights) or some home- 
made celebrity has been engaged in a contest, the occasion has 
been made a social function, the best seats at the ring-side being 
monopolised by fashionable ladies almost as lightly clad as the 
boxers themselves. Some of the French professionals have been 
much petted by these fair decadents, and one at least of them—a 
curly-haired lad with an Egyptian profile—possesses a notable 
collection of love-letters, not all of which are emanations from the 
fractional worlds of the great pleasure-city. Fortunately, there 
are signs that the craze is at last exhausted which caused the 
wearer of an historic name (a misfit, but what of that?) to address 
him as cher petit monstre (as if he had been her toy-dog), and to 
send him a lock of hair to be worn as an amulet in the ring, for- 
getting how scanty is the accommodation provided for love-gifts 
in a professional boxer’s uniform. No doubt such excesses of hero- 
worship are deplorable ; many of the Parisian wits have deplored 
them. But it is so much to the good, surely, that le bowe is killing 
la savate in France, and that even the Apache, the worst of the 
world’s hooligans by far, is now learning to use his fists. 

Italy also is beginning to produce boxers, and I see no reason 
why the latent athletic ability of the Latin races, which are not 
given to overeating or drunkenness, should not excel in this 
strenuous game. The Frenchman and the Italian have a great 
fund of constitutional stamina (their recent achievements.on the 
running-path and in Marathon races prove as much), find it easier 
to undergo the self-denial of hard training than the Englishman, 
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and are capable of every form of manual dexterity. Such 
patriotic rhymes as 


One Frenchman beat two from Italy, 
And big jolly Englishman beat all three, 


are not likely to be justified by the history of the modern prize- 
ring. In Scandinavia, again, boxing is becoming a popular 
pastime ; Sweden, a nation of gymnasts, has some very fair 
amateurs, and in Battling Nelson, who succeeded Gans as the 
light-weight champion of America, Denmark produced a cast-iron 
pugilist whose capacity of standing punishment has never been 
equalled. 
Thus it will be seen that boxing is now a cosmopolitan game, 
and that England must be content to be prima inter pares as a 
nursery of boxing champions, and, what is much more important, 
to set a standard of sportsmanship to the whole world. It may be 
that we shall presently lose the pride of place to the Americans, 
who are already ahead of us in the production of successful 
middle-weights and heavy-weights. But the loss of a few world’s 
championship fights is a small price to pay for maintaining the 
decencies of the English ring. The American method of pro- 
ducing a ‘ world-beater’ (the theme occurs ad nauseam in Trans- 
atlantic sporting papers) differs considerably from that which is 
customary in England, where the all-round athlete is wisely pre- 
ferred to the cut-and-dried specialist. In England the profes- 
sional boxer is left to discover himself; when he has acquired a 
fair amount of skill, and shown himself willing and able to endure 
a pounding, he asks for a trial at the National Sporting Club, and 
gets it if his record warrants an appearance at headquarters. To 
begin with, he was an all-round athlete, and you will generally 
find that he is a clean-built, wholesome-looking lad, obviously an 
Englishman, who likes the vigour and the rigour of the game, 
but has a hearty contempt for infringements of the spirit and letter 
of the code. He may or may not attain high honours ; boxing is 
@ profession in which many are called but few chosen. But 
whether he wins a Lonsdale belt or remains a third-rater, it is very 
long odds that he continues to be a decent, well-conducted citizen, 
who has intellectual interests outside his profession. The age of 
the glorified navvy or gipsy has gone, never to return ; no man can 
attain a high place in the modern ring if he does not possess a 
brain in sound working order as well as the necessary physical 
attributes, of which speed and dexterity are now the most 
important. Without exception, the six present holders of 
Lonsdale belts (each of which carries with it the Championship 
of England in its class) are well-mannered men who would not 
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think of squandering their stamina in riotous living, and are quite 
as amiable and respectable as any well-known professional 
cricketer. In one or two cases a certain charm of personality 
adds to a popularity which is certainly not undeserved, 
Bombardier Wells, for example, the long-limbed, modest, good- 
looking youth who should some day win the heavy-weight cham- 
pionship of the world, is as pleasant a person to meet as almost any 
famous University athlete. The simplicity, often amounting to 
guilelessness, which is a constant characteristic of the fighting-man 
in all ages, still distinguishes the boxer from his fellow-men; s0 
does that quaint, careful gentleness which is born of the con- 
sciousness of great strength. It is true that the tough character, 
the fellow in whom the tiger or the bear is dominant, is still fo be 
met with in the English ring. But he never attains the highest 
honours, and if he cannot control his elemental passions soon 
ceases to obtain engagements, and is reduced to the status of the 
unskilled labourer from which he ought never to have been allowed 
to emerge. There is no place in the swift, strenuous, nerve- 
taxing, mind-perplexing game of to-day, the chess of athletics, 
for the athlete who lacks either brain-power or the capacity of 
self-discipline. 

In cosmopolitan America, however, where boxing is not in any 
sense a national game (as it is in all our great cities—for the 
simple and sufficient reason that it is the most economical of 
pastimes), the public entertainer who specialises in boxing must 
search the polyglot slums for the raw material for champion- 
making. And he much prefers the rough of abnormal physique 
to the wholesome athletic youth who does not look as if he had 
escaped from gaol or a museum of freaks. The investigator's 
plans and specifications include a round cast-iron head with no 
chin, ribs that almost meet across the stomach, the ape’s curved, 
convulsive clutch, and a low nervous organisation indifferent to 
pain. And if his new discovery has a punch in addition to the 
physical peculiarities which enable him to stand a vast amount 
of hammering, then he feels that he has really unearthed a dollar- 
making mechanism of flesh and blood. I have visited the 
‘camps’ in which these prodigies are taught to make the most 
of their unnatural gifts, and have been more amazed than amused 
at the queer faces and grotesque forms of the pupils. ‘ Wa-al!’ 
the impressario would say when gently chaffed, ‘it ain’t no beauty 
show, sure; but you could hit most of them boys with a sledge- 
hammer and they’d never feel it, and some of them kin hit back 
considerable. And they’ll put it over some of your lady-like 
English boxers when the time comes. Your English boys don’t 
learn to fight, sir; the referees are too strict to let them get ex- 
perience and ring-craft.’ 
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If the methods of these flesh-and-blood fighting machines 
(who may be compared with the unseaworthy skimming-dishes 
called yachts by the defenders of the America Cup) were ever to 
become usual in this country, I should give up going to see boxing 
matches. American ring-craft begins long before the possessor 
of it enters the ring. He has been known to have a telegram sent 
to his opponent a few minutes before the contest was to start, 
announcing the death of his ailing child, in order to profit by the 
mental shock of an unexpected sorrow. One of the chief pre- 
liminary points is to ‘ get the goat’ of his opponent; by inter- 
pretation, so to jar his feelings that his mind will not be altogether 
in his work when the gong sounds for hostilities to begin. A 
disgusting taunt, a contemptuous smile, a refusal to shake hands, 
a preposterous bet, an elaborate wasting of time—these are some 
of the tricks employed by the would-be goat-getter. Nothing is 
neglected that will make for an opponent’s discomfort. For 
example, the master of American ring-craft fights with two or 
three days’ growth of beard on his chaps (you can seldom accuse 
him of possessing a chin), knowing that the prickles will prove 
irritating in the close clinches. 

But it is when the contest actually begins that the true inward- 
ness of the American ‘ rough-house style’ (as it is significantly 
called) becomes manifest to all beholders. Obvious fouls are 
not perpetrated ; even the most complaisant referee (and the com- 
plaisance of the American referee is at times amazing) would be 
compelled to disqualify the man who used his knee or struck an 
opponent when he was on his knees. But groin-hitting (when 
the other fellow’s opaque back is turned to the referee), elbow- 
thrusting in the ribs, hitting with the wrist or heel of the hand, 
fixing the head under the opponent’s chin and then jerking it up, 
grabbing an arm when straightened out so as to injure the elbow- 
joint—all these and other more insidious devices, not to be 
explained without diagrams, are commonplace practices in the 
American ring. There have been in the United States champion- 
ship contests that were veritable orgies of foul play, which 
would have been stopped in a few minutes by an English 
referee. The American science of clinching, in which both 
men manoeuvre to get one hand free for hitting, is full of the 
refinements of unfairness; it is necessarily unknown to Eng- 
lish boxers who have been brought up on the ‘clean break,’ 
which is the only sportsmanlike way out of the inevitable 
tangles which arise out of a rush to get inside. It must be 


* admitted, however, that the American style is—apart from the 


foulness that pervades it—in one all-important respect superior to 
the classic English style. The English boxer is too much given 
to relying on shots to the head; he is apt to forget that a severe 
body-blow, or two or three comparatively light ones addressed to 
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the same spot, do more to slow down an opponent than a number 
of blows in the upper plane that do not reach the chin-point, a 
small and elusive mark. The American boxer,on the other hand, 
attacks in both planes, and, if he has a preference, would sooner 
land in the lower regions. Fas est et ab hoste doceri; our men 
would do better against the cosmopolitan experts if they paid more 
attention to the attack in the middle line and the methods of 
covering up against body-blows, which are the staff of in-fighting. 


Every lover of boxing for boxing’s sake was sorry to hear that 
Johnson was to meet Wells in the days of his novitiate. It would 
have been far better to have given the latter, a most promising 
young boxer, time to attain his full strength, and add to his experi- 
ence and knowledge of ring-craft by disposing of the other claim- 
ants to the English Championship—of whom Curran, Chase, 
Moir, and the South African champion, Storbeck, are the most 
formidable. But for the fact that the opposition to the contest 
originated in the camp of those who would have us believe that 
boxing—like horse-racing or the theatre—is an un-Christian busi- 
ness, I should not have been sorry to see the contest stopped. It 
was not a sportsmanlike match, as Lord Lonsdale has pointed out ; 
it was arranged merely to put money into the pockets of a syndicate 
of promoters. But it would be foolish to concede a point to the 
Puritanical remnant of these latter days, successors of those who 
put down bear-baiting not because it hurt the bear but because it 
gave pleasure to the spectators. We cannot always be sitting in 
the chapels of these people and listening to their political sermons. 
In their preachments on the Johnson-Wells match they were very 
unfair to both boxers, who are nothing if not scientific. Wells, 
not having yet had time to come to his full strength, depends 
entirely on his pace and dexterity and ‘ straight left,’ a beautiful 
weapon against the man who tries to rush him. Johnson, if his 
methods in the clinches are not above criticism, is naturally a clean 
boxer ; certainly there is no ferocity in his methods. With an 
English referee the struggle for supremacy could never degenerate 
into a chaotic fight, and it is a rule of the English ring that a 
contest shall be stopped the moment one of the boxers is manifestly 
out-matched. The fact that the match was a gate-money specula- 
tion, and the possibility that, like the parody of pugilism at Reno, 
it might arouse racial animosities in the parti-coloured populations 
of the Empire, are arguments of much more consequence than the 
outcry against impossible brutalities raised by men who boast that 
they have never seen a boxing bout, exalting their anemia into 
one of the deadly virtues. 

Boxing is a necessity for those who live penned in the poverty- 
stricken quarters of our vast cities. It is impossible to provide 
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one-tenth of the accommodation required to make cricket and 
football our stock remedies against the physical degeneracy of the 
masses. But wherever a fair-sized room and two pairs of boxing- 
gloves can be provided, the elements of the ‘ noble art of self- 
defence’ (let us not forget the good old phrase) may be taught 
and something done to diminish the sum-total of the hooliganism 
which, as Mr. Arthur Morrison once reminded us, is largely a 
disease of the nerves in an undeveloped and unhealthy body. The 
object of reformers should be, not to arrest the growing popularity 
of boxing and diminish the supply of professional teachers, but 
to prevent the degradation of the game itself by the intrusion of 
un-English methods. As long as sportsmen of the Lonsdale type 
take a personal interest in the control of professional boxing, as 
long as we have referees (such as Messrs. Eugene Corri, J. H.: 
Douglas, A. F. Bettinson, and many others) who will not allow 
the laws of the ring to be evaded, as long as all ranks of society 
are represented at the ring-side, there is no reason to fear that our 
oldest national sport will become Americanised. If American 
fighters refuse—as one has refused—to appear in an English ring 
because an English referee would not “stand for’ their peculiar 
methods, so much the better; their room is preferable to their 
company. But the time is not far distant when American boxing 
will be Anglicised, under the pressure of a more enlightened 
opinion on the less civilised side of the Atiantic as to the 
characteristics of a true manly sport. 
E. B. Osporn. 
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OUR MOSLEM SISTERS 


At the present moment when the affairs of Turkey are occupying 
a prominent place in the public mind, it might not be uninterest- 
ing to bring before the English public some account of the 
thoughts and feelings of the Turkish woman, who, surely, as 
well as her countryman, deserves a measure of consideration. 
Having lived in Egypt for more than a quarter of a century and 
having had opportunities there of forming acquaintance with many 
Turkish ladies, I feel that I must bring to the notice of the women 
readers of this Review my experience relating to their position. 
Now, when the feminist movement is making headway here, it 
seems to be a peculiarly appropriate occasion to ask the women of 
Great Britain to support the efforts of their Moslem sisters, efforts 
which are going on, slowly and silently, behind the closed mushra- 
beyehs of the Turkish harems; and when I have laid the case 
before them, I feel confident that it will enlist the sympathy of all 
sections of British women, both those who think the feminist 
champions here at home have done enough for their cause, and 
those whose desire it is to urge it on still further. 

It is the duty of Englishwomen to recognise the moral and 
intellectual needs of their Eastern sisters. Perhaps their seeming 
lack of sympathy may be due to ignorance of the actual state of 
affairs. They may not realise that there are cultivated ladies, 
who, though brought up in strict seclusion, cherish sentiments 
which are pure and high, and who, under the greatest possible 
difficulties, are trying to effect a change in their midst which may 
raise them and their co-religionists from their sadly fallen position 
and set them once more, as they were many centuries ago, by the 
side of their husbands and male relatives as companions and help- 
meets in private and social life. In this matter I do not wish to 
put forward my own arguments, but simply to give an inside 
opinion, a voice which should appeal with ‘double eloquence 
coming, as it does, from within the walls of one of those very 
harems where the veiled leaders of their sex’s cause live a life of 
ireffectual idleness. The letter from which I propose to quote 
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freely in this paper is a touching appeal addressed by a Turkish 

Princess, whose acquaintance I had the pleasure of making during 

my stay in the East, to her compatriots and co-religionists. 

Originally written in Turkish, she translated it into French for 
my benefit, and the examination of the chief lines of argument 

will be the best way to convey to Englishwomen a sense of the 
necessity that exists for them to stretch forth a hand in sympathy 

to these cultured ladies who are striving to regain their former 
position of dignity and social usefulness. The fact that the pleas 
for the removal of the restrictions that now lie heavy upon them 

are not based on any example that may have come to them across 

the seas from England or America, but are founded on the very 

principles and laws of their own religion, proves that the move- 

ment is sincere, that it is one sprung from the hearts of those 
who dwell within the harems, and is not an extraneous growth of 
artificially grafted Western sentiment. On the contrary, the 
Princess throughout lays stress on the necessity of avoiding any . 
servile copying of Occidental customs. Here her opinion tallies 

completely with that of a great English authority, the Earl of 
Cromer, whose experience has taught him the danger of intro- 

ducing a European education unreservedly among Eastern people. 

‘ A Europeanised Egyptian man usually becomes an Agnostic, and 

often assimilates many of the least worthy portions of European 

civilisation. Is there any reason why European education should 

not produce the same effect on the Europeanised Egyptian woman ? 

I know of none.’* But while thus uncertain of its results, he 

despairs entirely of a civilisation equal to the European standard 

making any progress in Mahometan countries unless the condition 

of their women is improved. 


It may be asked [he says] whether anyone can conceive the existence of 
true European civilisation on the assumption that the position which women 
occupy in Europe is abstracted from the general plan? As well can a man 
blind from his birth be made to conceive the existence of colour. Change 
the position of women, and one of the main pillars, not only of European 
civilisation, but at all events of the moral code based on the Christian 
religion, if not of Christianity itself, falls to the ground. The position of 
women in Egypt, and in Mahometan countries generally, is therefore a 
fatal obstacle to the attainment of that elevation of thought and character 
which should accompany the introduction of European civilisation, if that 
civilisation is to produce its full measure of beneficial effect. The obvious 
remedy would appear to be to educate the women.? 


He rejoices also that the new movement in favour of female 
education is commencing to take root among ‘the masculine 
population of Egypt. ‘ The younger generation are beginning to 


1. Modern Eaupt, by the Earl of Cromer, vol. ii. p. 541. 
2 Ibid. p. 538. 
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demand that their wives should possess some qualifications other 

than those which can be secured in the exclusion of the harem,’* 

So, with this preliminary testimony from the Earl of Cromer 

as to the need for and the awakening interest in female education 

among Mahometans, I will pass on to an account of the present 

state of affairs among Mahometan ladies, as seen and expe- 
rienced by one of themselves. 

The first point emphasised by the Princess is the great differ- 
ence in the present position of Moslem women compared with that 
formerly held by them in the early days of Islam. The change has 
been a retrograde, not a progressive, one. The student of history 
knows that long ago a Moslem lady was capable of fulfilling the 
natural avocations of her sex, and also enjoyed the necessary liberty 
to engage in social work suited to her rank. On many occasions she 
achieved notable heights of culture and even of political influence. 
Nor did her male compatriots object to her thus entering upon the 

‘ field of active duties. In those bygone days women were held in 
the deepest respect. The ordinances of their religion upheld them 
in their rights, and especially during the second century of the 
Hegira, that brilliant era of Arab civilisation, they were free to 
render important service to their country and worked on an equal 
footing with men to further the cause of civilisation and progress. 
‘Reigning sovereigns, preachers, magistrates, directors of religious 
bodies, and professors of theology can be cited amongst the remark- 
able women of that time,’ says the Princess. ‘ Some held the posts 
of governors of important towns, while some even commanded 
strongholds, and accompanied their husbands when charging the 
enemy. I could name a score of these celebrated women as 
examples, but it will suffice for my argument to mention a few of 
those who have stood out more prominently in history than the 
rest.” The Princess then quotes a number of Moslem ladies who 
reigned as sovereigns in their own right at different periods of 
Turkish .and Arabian history—Padicha Hatoume, Turkané 
Hatoume, Seyida Chadjar Hamatsu, Garize Lalé. As military 
commanders she mentions Bilomé, wife of the Sultan Orkané, 
who was entrusted with the command of the important fortress 
of Ismik, and Taffi Hatoume, wife of the Emir Ala-el-dine, who 
held a similar position at Thaissere (formerly Cesarea of Cappa- 
docia). There were, moreover, she asserts, brilliant exponents 
of law and theology among Moslem women—Odmon Issa, daughter 
of the Imaum, Ibrahim el Harbi, whose judgments have been 
acknowledged as valuable by erudite doctors of law, and Hamda, 
who lived in the fourth century of the Hegira, whose pupil was 
the famous Ibni Semini. Later, in the eighth century of the 
Hegira, there were Sittel Fenkala, who numbered many cele- 

3 Modern Egypt, by the Earl of Cromer, vol. ii. p. 540. 
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brated men among her audience, and Sendala Halba, a famous 
lady teacher of theology and jurisprudence at Aleppo. Fatma-bint- 
Abbas, born in Egypt in the eighth century of the Hegira, is also 
mentioned by the Princess as a doctor of the canonical law, mother- 
superior of a religious community, and so renowned for her learn- 
ing, eloquence, and powers of debate that she proved superior 
in controversy to the greatest savants of her day. Zeymildar- 
Waginha, whose husband was a magistrate in Andalusia, presided 
at the tribunal alongside of him, and her decisions were quite as 
much respected as those of her husband. In the reign of the Otto- 
man Sultan Bayazid I., Selma gave lessons in the mosques and 
public schools to students of both sexes, for at that period the co- 
education of boys and girls was an accepted system. 

The enthusiasm and courage of the Moslem women in time of 
war is a matter of history. The Princess in support of this quotes 
the instance of the battle fought in the year 641 A.D. between the 
Khalif Omar and Heraclius, where the women, besides helping 
in the fight, also acted as guardian angels in tending the fallen, 
carrying water to the thirsty, binding up their wounds, and all the 
while exhorting the combatants to renewed efforts. Thus en- 
couraged by their intrepid womenfolk, the soldiers dared not turn 
their backs on the enemy. 

So we find Moslem women in early days preparing themselves 
for work in all domains of learning and administration, and occupy- 
ing a position even more exalted than women hold in modern 
society. What, then, are the causes which led to their repression 
and which have closed every outlet to their energy and ambition? 

The Princess gives the reason in a few words. ‘ The decadence 
of our women can be traced from the moment when the Mahome- 
tan world itself fell into degenerate habits, and began to imitate 
the nefarious customs of other nations, whilst it tried to stifle its 
conscience by giving false interpretations to the laws of the Koran.’ 
Towards the end of the dynasty of the Abbasid Khalifs, the 
Moslem woman first found herself sinking from her high place of 
honour. Luxury and debauchery took possession of the Court ; 
woman became a mere chattel, the instrument of her lord and 
master’s vicious pleasure. The conquest of Constantinople gave 
the finishing stroke to the liberties of Moslem women, and from 
that day the sensuous, indulgent life of the harem, with its soft 
divans and silken cushions, its jewels and voluptuous pleasures, 
has gradually sapped the intellectual and moral strength of its 
denizens. The daughter of the famous Turkish historian Fatma 
Alija thus writes, says the Princess, of the fair sex at Byzantium : 


The Moslem women are accustomed to luxurious palaces full of soft 
divans, which seem to invite one to lead a life of inaction and repose. 
They breathe a poisonous atmosphere of sensual] pleasure, and in so subtle 
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a form of indulgence that by its prodigality the intellect becomes weakened, 
while the physical powers become equally relaxed. Like all Byzantine 
women, they acquire an inordinate love of jewellery and dress, and give 
heed only to the poetry of the senses, which appeals to passion rather than 
to true affection, and to an exaggerated adulation of their mere personal 
charms. They seem bewitched by the melodious sounds of a lullaby, which 
soothes their higher nature into dangerous somnolence. Awaking from this 
lethargy they open their eyes day by day to a repetition of this idle 
luxury, and have no moral strength to withstand the fatal dead weight of 
ignorance, which little by little has reduced these incarcerated voluptuaries 
to a state of imbecility which renders them an easy prey to its deadening 
properties. These mere puppets of humanity, whose foreheads are encircled 
by precious stones, their necks laden with heavy pendants, and wrists 
weighed down with bracelets, do not care any longer to preserve those 
greater gifts, the treasures of the mind, which lie unused behind the gewgaws 
which ornament their silken tresses. 

Their arms, which at one time were able to withstand the onslaught of 
the foe, and whose fingers could use the pen with such ability, now lie idle, 
whilst they listen to songs extolling the beauty of their slender forms, their 
carmine complexions, and arched eyebrows, sung by their fawning minstrels. 
Not one of these vecuous beings would care to listen to an ode to their 
courage, talents, or merit, which would appear far too dull a theme. They 
like to hear of thousands of lives sacrificed for the sake of a woman’s glance 
from behind the window of a harem, or of fortunes wasted to obtain the 
smile of another. Confused, dazzled and misled, these unfortunate women 
imagine themselves to be at the very apogee of happiness, whereas they are 
daily consenting to their own degradation by losing every scrap of individu- 
ality as well as the actual rights of their sex. 


These are the women to whom the care of the next generation 
is entrusted! English readers may judge for themselves whether 
women brought up among the vice and idle luxury of the Turkish 
harems thus described are likely to exercise a purifying, uplifting 
influence upon their sons and daughters. 

The Princess then proceeds to emphasise the fact that her 
countrywomen, while desirous to combat this love of luxury, 
pleasure, and license, must avoid the danger of running into the 
opposite extreme and following the example of Western women 
who are struggling for liberties of a kind foreign to the Eastern 
woman’s nature. ‘It is in our best interest to seize on and make 
use of those liberties already granted to us Moslem women by our 
own religious laws.’ 

An erroneous impression still prevails among Western nations 
that the seclusion of the harem was part of Mahomet’s rule of life 
for women. No statement could be more misleading, for neither 
in theory nor in practice did the Prophet enjoin strict seclusion 
upon the female sex. The Koran does not order it, and Mahomet’s 
own womenfolk were permitted great freedom from restraint. 
Ayesha, daughter of Abu Bakr, whom he married after the death 
of his first wife Khadija, took an active and distinguished part in 
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the celebrated ‘ Battle of the Camel.’ Khadija, his first wife, was 
his devoted comrade during the twenty-five years of their wedded 
life. Fatima, his daughter, called by her ardent adherents ‘ the 
Lady of Paradise’ and ‘Our Lady of Light,’ was permitted to 
take public share in political debate. Zainab, his granddaughter, 
was a woman of noted intrepidity both in public and private life. 
The seclusion of the harem was, therefore, only intended as a 
salutary precaution in a lawless country, not as a rule which 
admitted of no relaxation. 

Modern critics of Mosiem customs are even now apt to confuse 
the feelings towards women which were prevalent before the 
sway of Islam, when such sayings as ‘ Women are the whips of 
Satan,’ and ‘ What has a woman to do with the councils of a 
nation?’ passed into proverbs in Arabia. But if further proof be 
required that this was not the attitude of the Moslem religious 
leader, I may quote a few passages from the Koran which emphati- 
cally teach that believers of both sexes are equal before God. One 
is found in the Chapter of the Confederates, Surah xxxiii. 35 : 


Verily men resigned and women resigned, 

And believing men and believing women, 

And devout men and devout women, 

And truthful men and truthful women, 

And patient men and patient women, 

And humble men and humble women, 

And almsgiving men and almsgiving women, 

And fasting men and fasting women, 

And chaste men and chaste women, 

And men who remember God much, and women who remember Him,— 
God has prepared for them forgiveness and a mighty hire.* 


Again, in the Chapter of Women, Surah iv. 1, the Koran enjoins 
respect for women : 


O ye folk, fear your Lord, who created you from one soul, and created 
therefrom its mate, and diffused from them twain many men and women. 
And fear God, in whose name ye beg of one another, and the wombs (mothers) ; 
verily God over you doth watch. 


Nor was knowledge intended to be to them ‘ a fountain sealed.’ 
‘The search after knowledge,’ says the Prophet, ‘is a duty for 
every Moslem man or woman.’ 

Thus we find respect for women inculcated by Mahomet, and 
moreover the privilege was granted them of perfect equality with 
men in the exercise of legal functions. The laws of divorce were 
re-modelled by him, the husband’s power to divorce was restricted, 


* Sacred Books of the Hast, edited by F. Max Miller, val, ix, p. 143. 
5 Ibid. vol. vi. p. 71. 
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women could obtain a separation, irrevocable divorce was rendered 
rarer by the enactment that a woman thus rejected could not 
return to her husband unless she were first married and divorced 
by another, and four eye-witnesses were required before a wife 
could be convicted of unfaithfulness. A woman had a legal right 
over her own fortune and could dispose of it as she pleased. She 
could introduce into the marriage contract certain conditions to 
protect her interests in case of divorce ; she had the right to vote 
and take part in theological and legal debates. What is even more 
important is that these privileges were not merely nominal. They 
were freely used by Moslem women centuries ago. 

_ At the present day under Mahometan law the women possess 
privileges which compare very favourably with those enjoyed by 
their sex in other countries. An unmarried woman until she is of 
age is under parental control. After that, she is entitled to similar 
property rights with men. She shares with her brothers in the 
inheritance of her parents’ property, in different but relative 
proportions; she cannot be married without her consent; a 
marriage settlement by the husband upon the wife is demanded 
and enforced by law; the husband is compelled to support his 
wife; he has no right to her goods and property, nor may he 
appropriate her earnings, or ill-treat her. If the legal condition of 
Turkish women be considered in conjunction with that of their 
sex in several European lands, it will readily be seen that techni- 
cally it need not fear scrutiny. In France, for example, a woman is 
@ minor in the eyes of the law. A married woman there cannot 
undertake any employment or appear before a court of justice 
unless her husband has first granted his consent. It is only since 
1907 that she has been legally entitled to dispose of her own earn- 
ings. In Germany a husband can, if he wish, forbid his wife to 
engage-in any business. In Italy a married woman cannot sign or 
draw a cheque on her own account for her own money; her 
testimony alone is not accepted in a court of law; she cannot 
engage in trade or dispose of her own property without her 
husband’s consent ; he has full power over her earnings, and she 
cannot plead in a court of law without his permission. 

The Turkish woman, then, has the letter of the law on her own 
side. But with these apparent provisions in her favour, why have 
her old rights of social and civic freedom been pushed aside? Why 
does the practice differ so totally from the theory? Why has she 
been forced into an inferior position for so long that, except to the 
more enlightened, the idea of entering upon a useful social career 
presents but few attractions? 

The reasons why her privileges so sadly fell into abeyance 
sprang from the change in her surroundings, which necessitated 
the privacy of women ; the misinterpretations of the law by the 
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Fathers of the Church, Sultans, and Khalifs, who for their own 
pleasure or profit opposed the emancipation of women; and the 
general lack of culture among the rank and file of the Mahometan 
people to-day. 

What is the remedy? Here, again, we revert once more to the 
Turkish Princess’s appeal to her countrywomen. 


Unfortunately [she says] the vast majority of Moslem women are in 
total ignorance of the history and laws of Islam, and it is just this very 
ignorance that has been the great stumbling-block which prevents them 
from climbing up again into the position of our celebrated ancestresses. 
Our former rights having fallen into desuetude renders our position 
impotent at the present time, but it rests entirely in the hands of all 
Moslem women who have sufficient self-respect to readjust the position they 
have lost and show plainly that they have at heart a really honest desire 
to fulfil all their duties in life. They must aid both by intellectual ability 
and by material support, and prove that they intend to regain possession of 
their civic and moral rights. These means are all clearly pointed out, and 
within the reach of all who are earnestly determined to succeed. The study 
of the Sheriah (the Moslem religious code) will give us the most solid 
support . . will arm us with the most cogent arguments in our favour, 
and will also guide our first steps in the struggle to regain our legal rights 
and lost liberty of action. 


This Moslem lady is fully aware of the necessity for caution 
in such schemes of reform. She is resolved to value her privi- 
leges, once regained, so highly as to make the same good use of 
them as did her talented forbears, who seldom abused their [iber- 
ties but kept within the bounds of freedom granted them by their 
civil and religious codes. Unless her countrywomen are prepared 
to use their privileges by filling their lives with useful work and 
social service, she sees nothing but a source of danger in opening 
fresh callings to them. She feels the need to advance cautiously 
at this critical period in their history, lest exaggerated action 
might do more harm than good to their cause. 

It is remarkable how this lady, speaking on behalf of her 
fellow-countrywomen in their seclusion, reflects the opinion of the 
moderate party in England at the present moment, those who feel 
glad that women’s scope for action in the world is widening, 
but sometimes fear the result of over-enthusiasm. Scientists hold 
the same view. Sir Oliver Lodge declares that ‘ to rush blindly 
on without regard to past history and racial experience, and heed- 
less of dangers ahead, is fanatical rather than heroic; it is to 
imitate the activity of the runaway horse which brings itself and 
all connected with it to destruction.’ * 

With regard to the adjustment of relations between men and 
women, the Princess gives a wise admonition to Mahometan 
mothers to train their children from their earliest days in mutual 

® The Position of Woman, Actual and Ideal. 
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help, mutual surrender, mutual consideration, according to their 
respective natures which God has given them. The division of 
duties between the sexes should begin almost from the cradle. 
‘ Accustom them,’ she says, ‘to look upon each other as com- 
rades who in a reciprocal spirit of justice recognise the rights 
due to each.’ In this the Princess sees the mother’s great im- 
portance to the future welfare of her country, and she urges her 
to realise fully her responsibilities for the education of the next 
generation, emphasising the paramount réle which the Mahome- 
tan religion assigns to maternal influence by quoting the saying of 
the Prophet, that ‘ One finds Paradise at the feet of his mother,’ 
and also, ‘If all your relations call upon you at the same moment, 
your first answer must be to your mother.’ 

Her recognition of the fundamental differences between the 
sexes suggests that the Princess as leader of her countrywomen’s 
evolution would proceed along the lines laid down by modem 
scientists. The constitutional disparities between ‘the normal 
man and woman are considered by biologists to be so clearly 
marked and so deeply rooted in nature, that any attempt to inter- 
fere with them would surely prove unsuccessful. What women 
should aim at is to seek out an education and an occupation which 
will make the most of the natural differences in her physical and 
mental constitution. This is the rule which prudent men observe 
in fitting themselves for a useful career. A man who is fond 
of manual occupation does not deliberately immure himself in a 
city office. If he does, it is a coercive measure, and the result 
to the State is a less efficient citizen. In the same way, a woman 
in trying to accomplish what a man can do better than herself 
is running contrary to nature and wasting her own peculiar 
talents. What she requires is not an identical occupation, but 
equal opportunity with men. Her best interest will be served 
not by rivalling man in his own fields and becoming, most likely, 
at best but a poor imitation of man, but by making the most of 
her own innate differences to advance her along paths in which 
there is no question of biological inefficiency. The world requires 
the peculiar excellences of both man and woman to help it onward 
towards ‘ that one far-off Divine event to which the whole creation 
moves.’ The work of the one is as indispensable as that of the 
other. 

So the Eastern woman on her entry into the world of public 
life finds herself at once confronted with one of the greatest 
modern problems of the West, the apparent difficulty of recon- 
ciling the domestic life with a professional career for women. In 
both extremes, an exclusively domestic, maternal education, or an 
exelusively professional training, there would seem to be danger 
ahead alike for East and West. ‘We cannot countenance 4 
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theory,’ says Professor J. Arthur Thomson, ‘which deliberately 
leaves maternity to the less intellectual. . . . The idea of leaving 
maternity to a docile and domesticated type of cow-like placidity, 
while the intellectuals run the world, is curiously non-biological.’ ’ 
With this view the Princess is in perfect harmony, for she shows 
that she would decisively taboo any profession or calling having 
as its tendency the weakening of the maternal instinct. Her 
theories are in cordial agreement with Dr. T. 8. Clouston’s dictum 
that ‘psychologically, physiologically, and racially this [the 
maternal instinct] is the most unique, the most wonderful, and 
the most important thing in the world.’* Therefore the Eastern 
woman must be taught from the outset that the domestic life 
is fully on a par with the economically independent life outside 
the home. 

Yet another most useful and essential piece of advice does 
the Princess bestow upon her countrywomen—that they should 
endeavour to train themselves and others in all practical ways, 
which will enable them to meet the vicissitudes of life and the 
caprice of fortune with undaunted mien. This practical training, 
she hopes, will be a preparation for life, to help her sisters to 
face troubles or difficulties with courage and resourcefulness. 
Here again the Princess puts forward what is a psychological fact 
attested by modern scientists—viz., the control of the emotions 
which the modern standard of practical education confers upon 
woman. There is no doubt that such mastery of the feelings 
and their expression will give woman an immense advantage 
which she has hitherto lacked in her contact with the world. 
A woman prepared by a sound, practical education is less liable 
to sudden impulse and unreasoning action, less prone to the 
dangerous play of emotions. So self-control, that great virtue 
of the East, is added also to the list of her qualities. Here also 
we see signs that the Princess would be the last to foster an 
unpractical, over-literary education, which, though exercising a 
refining, uplifting effect, is often by no means the best adapted 
to fii a woman to buffet with the world. An education, to be 
successful, must prepare its students for the life which they will 
be called upon to follow. If it does not achieve this end, it 
must be dubbed a failure. 

The Princess describes the attitude of her countrymen and 
women towards the movement which she has at heart, and again 
the reader is struck by the similarity between East and West. 


Among the ardent leaders of this reform [she writes] there is an élite who 
work calmly within the limits of the possible, and without making any 





7 The Position of Woman, Actual and Ideal, p. 23. 
8 Ibid. p. 107. 
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remarkable manifestations in aid of our cause, are smoothing the way to. 
wards the eventual recovery of our rights. These leaders have to struggle in 
two opposite directions. On the one hand, they must try to subdue the tactless 
enthusiasm of the majority of those who are co-operating with them, whilst 
on the other side they must fight against the nervous dread of some who 
fear the result of any great change, and who throw cold water on the 
aspirations of the ardent supporters of reform. . . . The effect of this 
nervousness is trying, and rather paralyses the efforts made by those who 
are thoroughly cognisant of the true meaning of liberty, and wish to realise 
its application, in the first instance, by raising the condition of their women- 
kind. The leading spirits of the movement are fully aware that the best 
wisdom is to be found in going by degrees. Festina lente. To get rid of 
customs and ideas long-rooted amongst us, we must prove by deeds, not 
words, that we believe these changes to be absolutely necessary, and therefore 
that they ought to be granted to us. 


This holding back on the part of a section of the Turkish 
women is not surprising. Students of history will recall how 
some of the American slaves when granted emancipation did not 
care for the boon so long withheld. When Stein’s legislation 
abolished serfdom after 1807, the Prussian peasants petitioned 
that they might be allowed to remain as they were, ‘for who 
should care for them when they were sick and old?’ * 

In conclusion, the Princess once more points out the need to 
guard against a slavish imitation of Western ideas. The Oriental 
woman must show that she can pick out from Western customs 
those which are most suitable to Eastern environment, but she 
must borrow nothing that would tend in any way to lead her 
away from the laws of her own religion or to efface her own racial 
personality. By becoming a mere reflection of the Occidental 
woman she would lose more than she would gain. 

That wide, free charity which is the greatest of all the virtues 
is present in every page of the Princess’s appeal. 


Those amongst us [she says] who are placed by birth or fortune 
in more advantageous circumstances in life should make the best use of 
our good gifts, and instead of spending them on selfish pleasures, extend 
by their means a helping hand to those less well endowed, for, in the saying 
of the Prophet, ‘that man who is most considerate to his kind is the 
favourite of God.’ Not by material aid alone can we aid others, but by 
attempting from our more varied knowledge and experience to imbue the 
women who have not had these educational advantages with loftier ideals, 
and to create in them a desire to advance along the same road of learning 
by dint of patient and assiduous study. All of us, of, course, ought to give 
from our purse, but there are many ways besides that of charity in which 
we women can aid the nation. 


That they may prove the best possible mothers of their 
® Bebel : Woman, Past, Present, Future. Translation by Walther. P. 55. 
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children, the Princess urges her countrywomen to acquire know- 
ledge. In this 

there is no time to lose. Every moment spent in gaining instruction 
is a step in advance, and is therefore a stride in the direction of progress. 
Let us all study the history of Islam, and particularly that portion of its 
laws which refers to women. The laws of our country will be the greatest 
help to us in attaining even a superficial grasp of what ought to regulate 
and influence every act of our lives. 


Nowadays, when respect for religion and authority seems to be 
weakening in so many quarters, this firm resolve of the Princess 
to keep within the bounds of what is permitted her by Divine and 
human ordinance must surely awaken admiration. None the less 
striking is her display of public spirit, and of that camaraderie 
with her sex which the latter has so often been accused of lacking. 

The Princess, therefore, would thoroughly sympathise with 
a free educational policy for Turkish ladies, provided it does not 
offend against the rules of her religion, which she shows to be 
actually most favourable to her countrywomen, though centuries 
of misinterpretation have made her Eastern sisters forget the 
broad, noble sphere which the founder of their faith fully intended 
them to enjoy. She encourages her compatriots by mentioning 
the names of two Moslem ladies who have so far leapt ‘ the rotten 
pale of prejudice’ as to study medicine and take their doctor’s 


_ degree at St. Petersburg. These two enterprising contemporaries 


are Gulsome Hanem and Abramanona Hanem, whose energy and 
perseverance, it is hoped, will spur their more apathetic country- 
women to shake off dull sloth, lay aside cramping conceptions, 
and fit themselves to undertake honourable careers. Such labour 
on the part of women students will, she maintains, both procure 
them a life of self-respecting independence, and also enable them 
to be of some assistance to their fellow-beings. 


One grieves to reflect upon the talents that have hitherto been wasted, 
the good brains stultified through lack of cultivation, and the progress 
arrested for centuries through ignorance, want of opportunity, and the dead 
weight of a hopeless inertia. And to think of all this continuing in the 
twentieth century, when other people are beginning to fly upward into 
space, while our women scarcely know how to place their feet on terra 


firma! 


Thus this brave lady adjures her more lethargic sisters to 
abandon their inactive dolce far niente and come forth from their 
Cimmerian darkness into the realms of day. But she would not 
have them as feeble moths, dazzled by the bright beams of an 
alluring dangerous light. Rather they are to keep that light as a 
beacon before them, to illumine the rough places of the unknown 
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pathway which many will, if but a little help and sympathy be 
granted them, so gladly and fearlessly follow. 

Throughout this article I have endeavoured to make no general 
statements of my own, but have purposely confined myself to 
giving the views and arguments of authorities upon several aspects 
of the evolution that is quietly taking place amid the harems of 
the Turkish ladies. I have supported the Princess’s points by 
quotations from the Mahometan religious code, and from contem- 
porary men of note in science and administration. I must now 
leave the women of England to judge whether the cause be worthy 
of their friendly aid, and whether they are willing to stretch forth 
a hand in loving sympathy and friendly interest to their veiled 


sisters in the East. 
Rosamunp S. BLoMFIELD, 





1911 


SOME STRATEGICAL QUESTIONS, BRITISH 
AND FOREIGN 


FREQUENTLY during the past month it has appeared quite possible 
that a great European conflict, as general as that which raged 
almost continuously from 1792 until 1815, might break out before 
these remarks of mine could appear, and that we might therefore 
very shortly be endeavouring to predict the consequences of facts 
actually accomplished instead of venturing conjectures that are 
themselves based only upon assumptions. The immediate pro- 
spect has latterly become decidedly favourable, yet time now 
devoted to the consideration of questions so important as those 
which so numerously present themselves in this highly critical 
epoch of European history will be by no means wasted ; for even 
though war may have been temporarily averted the respite can 
scarcely be of long duration, unless Germany is permitted to gain 
by dint of ‘ peaceful persuasion ’ the ends she has so long and so 
determinedly kept in view. 

There is indeed no reason whatever to suppose that the German 
Government, or still less the German people, desires war with any 
other nation, not even with England, the subject of so much recent 
vituperation ; but Germany has grown exceedingly great in popu- 
lation and in wealth, and her ardent desire to become a World 
Power of proportionate consequence is therefore natural. Cer- 
tainly, least of all nations, have we any right to condemn, as indi- 
cative of mere wanton aggressiveness, the perfectly legitimate 
ambition of Germany to acquire great overseas dominions where 
German settlers may multiply and grow rich in ‘ White Man’s 
Country,’ under the flag of their own Fatherland. Germany has, 
however, but lately entered the field as a colonising Power, and 
in whatever direction she may turn, the territories or the ‘ in- 
terests ’ of other Powers block her way. Indeed, there is scarcely 
a locality in all the world, really worth having, which has not 
already been appropriated, or included in some ‘sphere of 
influence.’ 

Incidentally the Germans are disposed to regard themselves 
as the most worthy and the most natural heirs of the ‘ sick man,’ 
John Bull, and certes the wholesale appropriation of a ready-made 
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Empire would seem more attractive than the necessarily laborious 
task of building up a new one. Nevertheless, the overthrow of 
the British Empire would obviously involve so great a disturbance 
of the ‘balance of power’ and of trade, that Britannia is unlikely 
to be left without the aid of allies in her hour of trial. Nations, 
however, like individuals, are often short-sighted in their conduct, 
and the British Lion must therefore put his trust chiefly in the 
sharpness of his own teeth and claws. 


Germany remembers always that ‘it is excellent to have a 
giant’s strength,’ but, rather conveniently for herself, she is apt 
to forget that it is nevertheless ‘tyrannous to use it as a giant,’ 
and thus it is that her diplomatists negotiate in ‘ shining armour,’ 
and humanity is frequently startled by sudden thumps of the 
‘ mailed fist.’ The foreign policy of Germany enjoys, moreover, 
the enormous advantage of being always based upon definite 
objects, and her every purpose, while ‘ fixed as fate,’ is kept care- 
fully concealed until the opportune moment has arrived for carry- 
ing it into effect. France having committed herself in Morocco, 
the Panther cast anchor in the Bay of Agadir. The hint was 
indeed unmistakable, but the exact motive was not forthwith to 
be manifested. Three probable explanations, however, seemed 
instantly to suggest themselves : 

(1) A mere commonplace desire for territorial ‘ compensation ’ 
in North-Western Africa, as the price of non-interference with 
French action in Morocco. 

(2) A ballon d’essai flown with the object of testing the re- 
liability of the entente cordiale, and inflated with hope that 
discreditable weakness on the part of the United Kingdom might 
be evinced, to the destruction of that entente. 

(3) A deliberate intention to provoke immediate war. 

Whatever the ruling motive, we may feel sure that the onl 
of those suggested above was not absent. The first has a value 
by no means inconsiderable, as affording a course to fall back 
upon, with great apparent earnestness, in case disappointment 
in respect of the second (as actually experienced) should for the 
time be accepted as sufficient reason against the adoption of 
extreme measures—contemplated but not finally decided upon. 

As regards the third suggestion, there is this to be said: 
Germany is not now so strong at sea as she will be in 1913, but 
upon the other hand Russia is not now so strong on land (as well 
at sea) as she will then be, and it is on land that the finally decisive 
operations of the war must necessarily take place. If army reform 
in Russia progresses according to anticipations, the Muscovite 
forces will in two or three years’ time be capable not only of under- 
taking strong measures against Austria, but also of simultaneously 
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attacking the German rear. Nevertheless, the fact remains that 
the actual course of events has not accorded with an initial inten- 
tion to pfovoke a war without loss of time. 


Meanwhile the virulent abuse of England indulged in by the 
German Press, including open threats uttered in the sense of 
Delenda est Carthago, affords to us ample cause for reflection 
upon the various factors of the vital problem of our national 
preservation. It may be that before the crucial test has actually 
been applied to us the millennium will have commenced, or that, 
nationally realising our danger, we shall have manfully prepared 
against it. But such anticipations may be set aside as involving 
improbabilities, and it seems sufficient to consider the question on 
the assumption that the outbreak of war finds us militarily situated 
much as we now are. Let us then examine first the outside 
influences, good and evil, by which our survival or downfall seem 
likely to be affected, afterwards turning to the question of our 
own particular potentialities. To begin, then, on the line indi- 
cated, we must obviously commence by taking stock of the danger 
itself by which we appear to be threatened. 

The fact that the British Empire stands in the way of German 
expansion overseas has already been noted, and now or later war 
may result from this. Were the British Empire to be over- 
thrown, France would find herself in a worse position, in face of a 
subsequent quarrel with Germany, than if assisted by a British 
army, however small. Therefore, so long as France remains 
unwilling to submit herself to German authority, it seems reason- 
able to assume that if Germany attacks England, France will 
for her own sake espouse the cause of the latter. For similar 
reasons England would dangerously imperil her own future were 
she to deny her aid to France. Consequently it may be predicated 
that if Germany attacks either England or France, she will have 
to deal with both together, and that the decision of the quarrel 
will be reached on European soil. Germany, enjoying as she 
does a considerable numerical superiority, may be expected to 
open the war with an attempt to invade France. There is not 
space on the Franco-German frontier for the deployment of the 
Teutonic forces, and that frontier is, moreover, strongly fortified. 
In order that she may be enabled to use the numbers at her dis- 
posal, and also in order to turn the French lines of frontier 
defence, Germany will be compelled, willingly or unwillingly, to 
extend the flank or flanks of her host into adjacent territory. An 
attempt to turn the French right by way of Switzerland would 
meet with desperate resistance from the Swiss, and by the time 
that the rear of Belfort had been gained by such an operation 
much time and very many thousands of lives would have been lost. 
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Possibly the Swiss might be ‘ bought,’ but this is most unlikely, 
There remains, however, on the opposite flank a more favourable 
line of advance through Belgium, crossing also, perhaps, on the 
extreme right the salient tongue of Dutch territory on which 
stands the city of Maestricht. If the construction of twenty 
sidings, with troop-platforms, at the little roadside station which 
takes its name from the very unimportant village of Dalheim 
(between Gladbach and Roermond, and about twelve miles from 
the Dutch frontier) has not been purposeless, it would seem to 
indicate an intention to operate from this direction. 

In a word, it seems justifiable to assume that in case of war 
with France a portion at least of the German right wing will 
traverse Belgium, and probably a part of Holland, with or without 
the consent of the Governments concerned. Moreover, in all the 
circumstances consent is unlikely to be wanting—but of this more 
anon. 

Writers in the August and September numbers of other 
Reviews * have expressed conviction that in traversing Belgium 
the Germans will cross the Meuse south of Namur, and thence 
advance through the rugged and thickly wooded Ardennes. Until 
comparatively recently the present writer was of the same opinion, 
but after examining carefully, on the spot, the line of the Meuse 
from Namur to Méziéres, he realised the practical impossibility 
of such an enterprise being successfully accomplished by a large 
army with the needful rapidity. The Meuse runs not between 
banks, but between precipices ; there are but two points that afford 
useful opportunities for crossing, and even assuming ‘the actual 
passage itself to have been effected, the railways beyond the 
river do not readily lend themselves to the movement or supply 
of a great army. Single lines, numerous tunnels, erratic direc- 
tion—all these things are serious impediments, actual or potential. 
The railways of the Ardennes were constructed for local conve- 
nience, not with a view to through traffic. The line from 
Givet to Hirzon is an exception as regards directness, but damage 
sufficient to render it useless for many weeks could and would be 
easily effected by the French. 

Why, at any rate, should the Germans deliberately face the 
difficulties, great or small, involved by crossing the Meuse in the 
district of the Ardennes, while an easy country with admirable 
railways is at their disposal further north? But it may be 
said, ‘ The fortresses of Liége and Namur block the way.’ This 
is to some extent true, on paper; but there are plenty of lines 
which are blocked by neither place, and in actual fact it is 
extremely unlikely that either would be seriously defended, if at 
all—for reasons that will presently be stated. Even, however, 

1 The National Review and the Fortnightly Review. 
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assuming both Liége and Namur to be held against the invaders, 
the fact remains that neither is in a condition to resist a deter- 
mined attack for more than a few days. The forts surrounding 
Liége and Namur are quite up-to-date in themselves, but the 
‘clearances’ needful to give a useful field of fire are wanting. 
Bither place would furnish a strong pivot for the operations of an 
active defending army, but neither could long hold out as a 
besieged place in the ordinary sense. Supposing the entire 
strength of the Belgian army to be devoted to the defence of 
Liége and Namur, I am of opinion that both places, if attacked, 
would fall within a fortnight, or could be effectually masked by 
forces no stronger than the garrisons. 

In the opinion of a very distinguished French General, com- 
municated by him verbally to the present writer, the German 
right wing will cross the Meuse about and north of Liége, and 
on the twenty-first or twenty-second day after mobilisation will 
be deployed on the French frontier in the neighbourhood of Lille. 
But it is probable enough that a moderate-sized detached force, 
say two army corps, may cross the Meuse about Dinant and 
Givet, and having traversed the Ardennes, be afterwards dis- 
posable to assist the right wing, or, wheeling to its left, to take 
part in operations against the French defenders of the line Verdun- 
Toul, who would meanwhile be violently assailed in front by 
other troops. Even, however, for a comparatively small force, 
the passage of the Meuse is no light matter. The only favourable 
feature of such an operation is that the bridge at Givet is a very 
massive stone structure, which, after having been blown up by 
the French, would furnish a useful breakwater to protect a tem- 
porary bridge erected by the Germans. The river is about a 
hundred yards wide, and comparatively rapid. 

Finally, assuming the Germans to enter Belgian territory at 
all, surely it is reasonable to assume further that they will scorn 
half-measures. The ‘ neutrality ’ of Belgium would be as plainly 
violated by entry upon a mere corner of the country as by marching 
through the centre of it. How much of Belgium is actually 
traversed by ‘the Teutonic hosts will depend solely upon the con- 
venience and advantage of the latter, and both would seem to be 
better consulted by a movement north of the line Liége-Namur. 


The position of Belgium in reference to a Franco-German war 
is one of extreme difficulty. The British guarantee of Belgian 
neutrality is of no value whatever, because England has not an 
army large enough to give it useful effect. Moreover, even if 
the circumstances were different, the Belgians must naturally be 
averse from seeing their country once more furnishing the ‘ cock- 
pit of Europe.’ Belgian policy may therefore be expected to 
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follow whatever course seems most likely to prevent Belgian ter. 
ritory from becoming a theatre of war; that is to say, Belgium 
will seek to preserve herself by diplomatic rather than by 
warlike methods. The most effectual method available would 
appear to be that stated some months ago to the present writer 
by a well-informed Belgian, who said: ‘ When the war comes, 
the Germans will certainly march through our country. We shall 
offer no resistance. We shall notify the Powers of the fact that 
Germany has violated our neutrality and that we are powerless 
to offer effectual opposition. Then we shall await events, and 
when we can see clearly which is the strongest side, we shall join 
it. Sentiment is nothing to us in such a case: we have to think 
only of Belgium.’ 

Three courses are open to Belgium : 

(1) To sit on the fence, as already suggested. 

(2) To declare in favour of Germany. 

(3) To espouse the cause of France and England. 

Of these the last would certainly be fraught with the greatest 
perils, for if the Anglo-French combination should be victorious 
Belgium would nevertheless have suffered the horrors of war, 
while the success of Germany would involve the extinction of 
Belgian independence. 

The position of Belgium as an ally of France and England 
would resemble that of a detached force not strong enough to offer 
effectual resistance, and prevented by circumstances from evading 
disastrously decisive battle. Belgium would certainly suffer so 
terribly in her fruitless efforts to stem the German torrent that 
no imaginable recompense conferred afterwards by her victorious 
allies could possibly balance the original sacrifice. Therefore it 
seems best for Belgium that she should offer no opposition to the 
passage of belligerent troops through her territory, and German 
success would be her best safeguard. In a word, the more selfish 
Belgian policy the less likely is Belgium ‘to suffer; for if she 
should make an unlucky choice, throwing in her lot with the 
losing side, she would in the one case certainly and in the other 
probably cease afterwards to exist as an independent State, 
whereas, declining to commit herself, she would probably avoid 
serious disaster, and might perhaps escape wholly uninjured. 
That the late King Leopold had agreed with the Kaiser to allow 
free passage through Belgium to the German army is an estab- 
lished fact, and there is little reason to doubt that Belgium will 
act accordingly whenever the occasion arises. A notification to 
the Powers to the effect that she is yielding to force majeure would 
sufficiently absolve Belgium from a charge of having, as regards 
Germany, displayed ‘ benevolent neutrality.’ 
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The case of Holland is nearly, though not entirely, analogous 
to that of Belgium. The Dutch are capable of making a stouter 
resistance, and such resistance would have greater effect by 


' keeping employed a considerable German army that would other- 


wise have been engaged in the decisive theatre. Yet the Dutch, 
like the Belgians, will probably prefer to ‘ sit tight,’ ignoring the 
violation by the Germans of a narrow neck of Dutch soil, There 
remains however the by: no means remote possibility, that Ger- 
many may succeed in compelling both Dutch and Belgians to 
render her active assistance. 


With regard to France, she does not want war, for although 
the French would dearly love to recover their lost provinces, the 
risks are much too great, and the certainty of dreadful suffering, 
in any event, too plainly realised. Yet at present, at all events, 
the French nation is far too proud to bow the knee to any other, 
and it is felt by some that if there is to be war it had better be soon, 
rather than when the growing numerical superiority of the Ger- 
mans has become still more pronounced. Nevertheless, there is a 
school of thought in France which favours an understanding with 
Germany, for the purpose of removing all opponents from the path 
of both. That France herself, after having been for the time a 
useful cat’s-paw, would eventually be compelled to pass under the 
yoke seems to have been overlooked by those who recommend the 
alliance. M. Gaston Routier, one of the leading apostles of this 
school, has actually invoked the shade of Napoleon as an advocate 
of his views. Le Napoléon de mes Réves is, however, well worth 
reading. A saying attributed to the shade of Napoleon is, 
moreover, one that may be recommended to Pacificists: ‘ On 
n’obtiendra la paix universelle que par la domination univer- 
selle.’ France would as gladly as any nation welcome the advent 
of Universal Peace, but not at the price of submitting herself to 
the domination of Germany or of any other Power. 

The French army is ready, its staff is very efficient, and many 
of the French Generals are men of great ability. The British 
army would serve to make good, to a considerable extent, the 
inferiority of numbers, unless Holland and Belgium should make 
common cause with Germany. At worst, the Anglo-French com- 
bination would have a good sporting chance of victory, while at 
best the odds seem slightly in its favour. A point to be borne in 
mind is that penetration of the line Verdun-Toul, or Epinal- 
Belfort, represents in itself a task not incomparable with the 
Japanese efforts against Port Arthur, and that while the French 
lines of defence offer tremendous obstacles to the assailant, they 
have been contrived so as to allow full liberty for great counter- 
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attacks by the defenders. The French do not by any means con- 
template confining themselves to passive defence. The decisive 
theatre, however, is the Franco-Belgian frontier, and there must 
take place a great conflict of armies upon which the fate of Europe 
will depend. In this theatre the British army should be found, 
and we may trust will be. Isolated action in Belgium would be 
nothing short of insanity. 

There is fair reason to hope that within eighteen days after 
the outbreak of war four Divisions of our ‘ Expeditionary Force’ 
and the Cavalry Division would be able to take the field in France, 
and the remaining two Divisions about a fortnight later. But 
this, satisfactory as it would be to a certain extent, is not enough. 
One at least of those Divisions must be at the disposal of the 
French Commander-in-Chief within a week, so as to be in time for 
the first battle. It is very important, as a French General 
pointed out to the present writer, that the people of Paris, Mar- 
seilles, Lyons, and other large cities, should be assured as soon as 
possible that the British are not merely coming, but have actually 
arrived. The Second Division at Aldershot, to which belongs the 
(4th) Brigade of Guards, might advantageously be despatched 
almost as it stands, Reservists being added merely to complete the 
strength, and no replacement of young soldiers being at first made. 
For the purposes of a single battle or of a short series of opera- 
tions our young soldiers actually serving in the ranks would be 
far more efficient than a corresponding number of Reservists. 
Indeed, the present writer would prefer for battle any battalion 
of the Aldershot Command, standing, say, 700 strong, just as it 
is, to the same battalion mobilised, and then consisting of some 
* 400 serving soldiers and 600 Reservists—always provided that the 
fight took place within a month of mobilisation. There is 
nothing the matter with the fighting value of our young 
soldiers, but only with their ability to endure the hardships of a 
campaign. 

It is often stated that the British army is far more efficient 
at the present time than in 1899, and this, so far as regards men 
actually serving with the colours, is certainly true. But after 
mobilisation the situation will not’ be found equally satisfactory. 
Many thousands of the ‘three-year men’ enlisted during the 
Boer War went untrained to South Africa, and there served 
chiefly in the block-houses, eventually passing to the Reserve 
very imperfectly trained. These men constitute a danger to the 
army in the event of fighting taking place at a very early date 
after mobilisation. Yet we must take the risk. Our own fate and 
that of France would greatly depend upon our speedy arrival on 
the scene of action. Even if we should suffer ‘ regrettable inci- 
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dents’ owing to the imperfect assimilation of Reservists, this will 
be preferable to our hanging back until it is too late. Above all 
things, a strong advanced guard of all arms—say, one Division 
and one Cavalry Brigade—must be pushed off as soon as the trans- 
ports are ready. The question of the Channel passage should 
involve no difficulty, for if our own Navy does not alone suffice 
to ensure safety, the French can help us. As for ‘ invasion,’ the 
more promptly and the more strongly we reinforce the French 
the less able will the Germans be to spare troops for an attack 
upon our own shores. Anyhow, at least a fortnight must elapse 
before the country can be seriously denuded of Regular troops, 
and meanwhile the Territorials will have been embodied, and the , 
National (Veteran) Reserve will have been more or less organised 
and armed. If there are risks of invasion, we must face them 
freely, sending all the troops we can mobilise for service abroad. 
Cowardice will serve us not at all; we must be bold, and trust the 
Fleet. Every effective soldier kept back from the front will be 
a hostage given to fortune. If Rome could dare send troops to 
Spain, though Hannibal’s army was victoriously established on 
Italian soil, surely we can adventure our army in France while 
our enemy is beyond the North Sea, and our glorious Fleet for- 
bids him to cross it. 


CONCLUSION. 


When the war comes, Germany will make a general attack on 
France, including a turning movement, with a very great army, 
through Belgium. 

We shall assist the French with all our might, realising that 
‘the defence of England is the defence of France.’ Holland and 
Belgium may possibly throw in their lot with the Germans, but 
will far more probably prefer to ‘ sit on the fence ’—if the Germans 
will permit. 

In any case we have no business in Belgium, because our 
army ‘is not strong enough for offensive action beyond or within 
Belgian territory. An isolated British expedition could easily 
be ‘contained’ by a force no larger than itself, if it should not 
happen to be convenient to the enemy to concentrate against it 
an army large enough to destroy it or drive it into the sea. 

Our place is on the left of the French line, our army being 
almost unreservedly placed at the disposal of the French 
Commander-in-Chief. 

Every available unit must go to the front, and England herself 
must be content to trust the Fleet as against invasion and the 
Territorials as against raids. 

The army as a whole must be despatched as soon as can be, 
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and a strong advanced detachment of all arms as quickly as | 
possible to embark it. 

For the rest, we must trust in God and in the justice ba 
cause. Our national fate will be at stake. 


et 


A. W. A. Porzocttll 
P.S.—With the Italian factor of the problem I have purpo: 
refrained from dealing, because it could not usefully be discusses 
unless at very considerable length, and with reference moreoye 
to the possible action of Turkey ? and of the Balkan States. 
is no doubt that the attitude of Italy already causes anxiety im 
_ Germany as well as in Austria, and there is indeed reason 
believe that the idea of a Franco-Italian convention is some 
more than a mere imagination. How great questions are involé 
will be readily apparent. Even a ‘ League of Peace’ migh 
result, with the obvious policy of compulsory disarmament. 
Quis custodiet custodes? Universal peace would seem possible 
only under the auspices of one paramount custos. @ 


A. W. A. Pontocx, | 


2 The question of Tripoli had not reached an acute stage when this article was 
written. ; 
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